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THE COUNTRY IS THE PLACE FOR CHILDREN. 
|.—IT DEVELOPES IN THEM A LOVE FOR ALL CREATED THINGS. 
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BY WILLIAM G. FITZ-GERALD 


a MPRESSES and queens of to-day 
lead a life distinctly strenuous, 
and that not by any means confined 
gee to social frivolity. Any other im- 
4 aw | pression is entirely erroneous. In 
— these days, Majesty rises at eight, 
to confront a bewildering programme of duties, 
from the opening of a library in the slums to 
the reception of ambassadresses from foreign 
powers; and from that to subtle matchmaking 
which may alter the balance of power between 
great nations. 

True, such exalted ladies have many homes to 
which to retire when tired, or bored with affairs 
of state. The Tsaritsa has no fewer than seven- 
teen palaces between Moscow and the Crimea; 
the murdered Empress Elizabeth was mistress of 
fourteen huge places in Vienna, Budapest,: the 
Tyrol, and Bohemia. The present German Em- 
press has at least a dozen houses requiring a 
vast civil list for their expenses. But Queen 
Alexandra of England contents herself with two 
—a palace in London which she enters only for 
oppressive state functions, and her big rambling 
old country-seat in Norfolk—Sandringham 
House, an unpretentious red brick pile, inferior 
in size and appointments to the rural palaces of 
a dozen of her subjects. 

But all the queens of to-day maintain a 
“palace at sea,” a lovely luxurious floating 
home, which may lift anchor and leave behind 
all the petty cares of a court. There she is, in- 
deed, free as a bird, landing in the lovely Bay 
of Naples before the smiling “ Campagna Felice,” 
or under the castled Rock of Monaco; or flying 
to where keen breezes blow in midsummer. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S BED-ROOM ON THE “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE DRAWING-ROOM ON BOARD TIIE YACHT. 














To call these great craft “yachts” were a 
misnomer; for they are great as an ocean 
liner, and carry a crew worthy of a first-class 
war-ship. The Kaiser’s floating palace, 
Hohenzollern, is in reality a most powerful 
cruiser, ready at any moment to receive her 
formidable armament and do battle with her 
bulldog ram. 

Again, the Tsar’s Standart is likewise a 
huge gunless war-ship of nearly 6000 tons, 
although she is most sumptuously fitted as 
an imperial yacht, with a suite of rooms for 
the Empress that would do credit to 
the most exquisite and tasteful pri- 
vate palace. 

Queen Alexandra’s Victoria and 
Albert, however, is vastly different. 
Here is a “floating palace” in very 
truth, from her graceful tapering 
masts to her stately glistening hull 
of royal blue and gold. A real home 
upon the sea is this, with spacious 
suites of lovely rooms and cozy 
boudoirs worthy of Buckingham Pal- 
ace—all planned with exquisite taste 
and designed for the reception and 
entertainment of imperial and royal 
guests. 

It is a home, too, in which Queen 
Alexandra may receive her most in- 
timate friends without any kind of 
oppressive ceremony, and with stal- 
wart servants in the shape of a picked 
crew of confidential officers and men, 
a chef de cuisine who is a real art- 
ist, and lastly the delightful band of 
the Royal Marines, which plays on 
deck or in a room adjacent to the 
dining-saloon. 

One may imagine what a charm- 
ing retreat for the Queen of Eng- 
land is this floating palace, where 
she escapes the cares of a great court 
and the vexatious petty quarrels 
about “precedence” which agitate 
the women about her at the various dinners, 
balls, state concerts, and “ drawing-rooms.” 

The “floating palace” has no callers, nor 
is there any morning mail. There is no dress- 
ing seven or eight times a day with minute 
accuracy of detail; no formal audience to 
give; no newspapers with their banal stories; 
no eternal smile to be assumed, whether the 
queenly head aches or not. Just pure, strong 
sea air and sunshine, a few chosen friends 
and relatives, and utter peace and quiet, 
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King Edward and Queen Alexandra give 
the Victoria and Albert plenty of work. No 
sooner was the King crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, than his physicians, Sir Thomas Bar- 
low, Sir Francis Laking, and the famous sur- 
geon, Sir Frederick Treves, advised him to 
go to sea. A day or two later he was carried 


in an ambulance from the train on to the 
great yacht, as she lay at the departure jetty 
at Portsmouth, the great naval arsenal; and 
then lying on his back on a couch on the 
quarter-deck, the King reviewed the great gray 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA ON THE DECK OF HER YACHT. 


fleet at anchor at Spithead, on the spot where, 
1500 years ago, King Alfred, England’s first 
great sailor king, met and defeated the Danes. 

But although Queen Alexandra has abso- 
lutely nothing to do but rest whilst at sea, 
King Edward spends hours at his desk in the 
beautiful little study of the floating palace, 
and on short cruises is always in touch with 
the shore by wireless telegraphy. This work, 
however, only lasts the first few days, and 
then the King is as free as his consort— 
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THE ROYAL YACHT 
though he may not dismiss the escort of fast 
cruisers and other war-ships which always 
accompanies the floating palace. 

Queen Alexandra’s present home on the 
seas is not by any means the first Victoria 
and Albert that has flown the royal stand- 
ard. Her earliest predecessor was an insig- 
nificant paddle-wheel auxiliary yacht, with a 
big spread of canvas to help her engines to 
a poor twelve knots. She was broken up in 
1868, but in 1855 was superseded by the late 
Queen’s Victoria and Albert—a floating pal- 
ace to which Queen Victoria was almost 
fanatically attached. 

Here again was a huge paddle-wheel yacht, 
quaintly honeycombed with cabins, state- 
rooms, boudoirs, and the like to accommodate 
the extensive family and aged retainers of the 
old Queen. For when Queen Victoria went 
to sea, she usually took her entire family 
with her, so that the big craft became a kind 
of floating nursery. The decorations were ex- 
tremely old-fashioned, the walls of chintz 
being covered with long lines of pink flowers 
on a white background—exactly the pattern 
one comes across to-day in remote English 
farmhouses off the beaten track of the rail- 
road, far from modern innovations, 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT” IN HARBOR. 


Yet on no account would the late Queen 
permit alterations, either structural or decora- 
tive, and to the last the old V. and A., as it 
was called, remained exactly as it was in the 
days of the Prince Consort, Queen Victoria’s 
dearly loved husband, in whose memory she 
wore black to the end of her days. 

During the last few years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s life, her grown-up family and their 
relatives were constantly complaining of the 
inconvenient accommodation on the royal 
yacht; and at length the Queen reluctantly 
consented to the present magnificent floating 
palace. Nevertheless, Queen Victoria never 
so much as went on board, for all her affec- 
tions were centred on the old-fashioned yacht 
—which, by the way, was finally broken up in 
the Portsmouth dockyard last year. 

In obedience to her known wishes, the 
Queen’s body was taken across the Solent from 
Osborne Hlouse, in the Isle of Wight, in the 
little royal yacht Alberta, in which her 
Majesty had been for many a sunny after- 
noon’s cruise with her family. 

From first to last the present Victoria and 
Albert has cost about $6,000,000; she was 
christened and launched in May, 1899, by the 
present Princess of Wales. Oddly enough, a 
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series of mishaps began with 
her launching and led to the 
resignation of her designer, 
Sir William White, K.C.B., 
Great Britain’s then Direct- 
or of Naval Construction 

It was said by people “ in 
the know” at Portsmouth 
and Pembroke that, from 
time to time, Sir William’s 
straightforward plans for 
the new “floating palace ” 
had been upset by the inter- 
ference of minor royalties, . 
each of whom had his or her 
own special fads and foibles, 
together with a very clear ap- 
preciation of the most de- 
sirable suite of rooms. But 
when finally ready to re- 
ceive her royal mistress, the 
Victoria and Albert was by 
far the most beautiful and 
costly of her kind. 

She is 439 feet long, and 
is driven by the power of 
11,000 horses; so that should 
it be necessary for either 
King or Queen to hurry to 
the Mediterranean for a rest, 








or to Homburg or Carlsbad THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND ON THE ROYAL YACHT. 


for a “cure,” the huge ves- 
sel will tear through the sea 
at over twenty miles an hour. 
The coal-supply is large 
enough to take the yacht 
over 2000 knots at a cruis- 
ing speed of fourteen knots, 
so that she could .easily go 
from Portsmouth, to ‘the 
Riviera without refilling her 
bunkers. 

The entire scheme of 
decoration throughout this 
great vessel was arranged 
under the direct supervision 
of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. Simplicity is 
the note; and no attempt 
was made at anything gor- 
geous or oppressively elabo- 
rate. At the same time the 
fittings and decorations are 


quietly rich and sumptuous. 
A PROMENADE CORRIDOR ON THE ROYAL YACHT. For example, even on the 
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THE DINING-ROOM OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 

















upper deck, which is exposed to the severest, 
weather and the action of the salt spray, solid 
silver is used for the deck fittings. 

In the various suites of rooms a subdued 
yet dignified character has been obtained by 
employing an old eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish style. All the apartments are panelled in 
enamelled white, while the necessary warmth 
of color is obtained in the furniture, carpets, 
and draperies. In the King’s private state- 
room, for example, the carpet is a rich royal 
blue, which well matches the blue morocco of 
the chairs. All the furniture here is of 
grained mahogany, slightly inlaid with other 
woods. 

As to the King’s bedroom, it is severely 
simple, with its swinging bedstead of silver 
plate, without draperies; its satinwood furni- 
ture, silver-plated metal-work, and specially 
woven carpet. 

The Queen’s bedroom is much larger than 
the King’s. It is decorated in the purest 
Adams style—a perfect model of grace and 
beauty with its white panelling, and stately 
canopied bed, with silken draperies, suspended 
from the ceiling. The furniture is of dainty 
grained satinwood with silver fittings. 

The color-scheme is a soft green, and, of 
course, the silk hangings and curtains as well 
as the upholstery are all in harmony. The 
coverlet of the bed has an elaborate mono- 
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THE SMOKING-ROOM OF THE “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT.” 






gram surmounted by a crown. Queen Alex- 
andra’s dressing-room is a very large apart- 
ment with a beautiful bath of jasper, and 
dressing-tables of inlaid satinwood with front 
and side mirrors, in addition to an enormous 
cheval-glass, adjustable to any angle, and 
forming a movable panel in the wall. 

Opposite the royal sleeping-apartments is 
the superb drawing-room, decorated with fine 
detail in sympathy with the Adams style, with 
a leaning to Louis Seize. The walls are, of 
course, panelled in white; the furniture is of 
hand-painted satinwood, and the hangings of 
blue silk. In one corner is a huge pedestal 
writing-table, flanked by two small semi- 
circular tables; and opposite the big yet very 
charming and homelike fireplace is a grand 
piano. Bookcases and lounge-seats make the 
drawing-room a very delightful retreat in 
rough weather. 

The royal state dining-room is an apart- 
ment of noble dimensions occupying one-third 
of the vessel’s length, and lighted by no fewer 
than twenty-six windows and two large sky- 
lights. From floor to ceiling it is panelled in 
snow white, accented with a pilaster treatment 
of exceeding beauty and delicacy. 

Covers can be laid here for thirty guests, 
and a menu produced by M. Gaston-Mounier, 
Queen Alexandra’s favorite chef, which would 
do credit in point of refinement and delicacy 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT,” WITH QUEEN ALEXANDRA AMONG THEM, 


to any banquet in a royal palace on land. 
Close by is the beautiful smoking-room where 
King Edward and his royal guests may chat 
over their cigars and liqueurs. 

The grand staircase leads from a charm- 
ing reception-room up on to the state deck, 
where the royal apartments, including a pri- 
vate dining-room, occupy two-thirds of the 
ship. An electric elevator is provided for 
seasick royalties and other invalids; and 
down below is a beautiful hospital and dis- 
pensary where one of the ablest titled physi- 
cians in the world presides over the physical 
well-being of his royal charges. 

It is worthy of note that Queen Alexandra’s 
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floating palace is entirely in charge of high 
officers of the royal navy, with a rear-admiral 
of the fleet in command. The crew numbers 
280 men. As to the officers, these are always 
selected by the Admiralty Board from the 
“bluest ” blood in the land, and appointments 
to the royal yacht are greatly sought after, 
because they naturally lead te very high pro- 
fessional promotion. 

Although the Victoria and Albert is a com- 
missioned ship of the King’s navy, she never 
fires a salute, not even in reply to the guns 
of foreign war-ships. If at anchor,. the 
guardship of the port answers for her; and if 
at sea, her cruiser escort replies. 





























acquire 
With a Duchess 
Enough and to spare— 
And so save the fare 
From here to the Klondike, which comes rather high 
For one who has nothing but due-bills laid by.” 
And so young Lackshingle decided to stay 
And kept his eye wide for a chance to make hay. 
He studied the ground like an old forty-niner 
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. entre 


Earl Bareacres’ 







’Tis rumored the hand of Miss Follette is won 
By young Lord Lackshingle, 
A rumor quite true, as I happen to know, 
Since the lady herself has informed me 
But certain conditions pertain to the pact 
Which keep me from weeping much over the fact— 
quite 

I’ll whisper to you, 
Though guard well the secret, 
’Twould make such a row if she knew that I told you! 
Lackshingle came over, 


’tis 80; 


nous 


for lo and behold you, 


or so I’ve been told, 


Ten years before Lackshingle happened to be. 


Arrived ‘in 


En route for the Klondike, in search for the gold 
To put a new roof on his ancient chateaux, 
And. stave off a tailor who’d dunned him for clothes 
His grandfather purchased in seventy-three, 


Manhattan, 


T'll stay here, 
an abundance of tin 
thrown in— 


see” 


son— 





the noble young lad, 

So sorely oppressed by the bills of granddad, 

Observed certain things, plain deductions from whence 

Made the Klondike resemble one bob and four pence— 

Which in terms of exchange, in these rather hard times, 

Is known as three dimes. 

“And why should I venture so far in the field 

When the stores here at hand such rich dividends yield 

To him who’s a peer, 

And whose title 
If not to the mansions ’mid Heavenly choirs, 

At least to the debts of his lordly grandsires?”’ 

Lackshingle remarked with a heart full of cheer. 
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When staking a claim in the land of the miner. 
The Magnates in Malt, 
The Sachems in Salt, 
The Leaders in Lead, 
The Barons in Bread, 
And all of the eminent Kings of the Dollar 
He watched like an anthropological scholar, 

' And ’stead of “ Burke’s Peerage,” or Who’s Who in Town, 
He studied the figures in Bradstreet laid down, 
With many a glance 

Through “Tainted Finance,” 
Until it was said that old Bareacres’ son 





Was quite as well up on our credit as Dunn— 
And who should know more than the duns of the land - 
How much or how little a chap has in hand? 
He next looked about him to see what we had 
In children—each dad 
Was sized up at first on his bonds and his “ quarters,” 
And next on the score of his sons and his daughters— 
And finally reached the conclusion that he ; £ 
Could clear up his troubles, and set himself free, 
If Follette de Billion would cease to be single 
And go back to Britain as Lady Lackshingle 
’Twas Dollars to Pennies, he thought, and few takers, 





No girl would refuse to be Countess Bareacres. 





In the opera box 

: Of Mrs. Van Rox 

He met her and straightway his courtship began. 

j The whole thing was fixed up by old Mrs. Van, 
Who, I’ve a suspicion, 





Worked for a commission; 
’Tis said there’s a payment for service like that 
Of five per cent. flat 
On the dowry the father hands out to the daughter 
In case her new husband should fail to support her. 
The courtship progressed, and Society wondered, 
And some people feared poor Lackshingle had blundered, 
ran ok For Follette had often been heard to aver 
That a good Yankee swain was the husband for her! 
She’d often derided 
The maidens who prided 
Themselves on their conquests of Earls and of Dukes, 
Whose bright dreams of joy had all ended in flukes. 
But when at the last Lord Lackshingle presented 
The question in terms, Miss de Billion relented 
And said she would grant all his Lordship’s ambitions 
On certain conditions. 
She knew that her daddy would nothing deny her, 
And always with cold cash would amply supply her, 
If only she axed him— 
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Replenish his wardrobe, not threadbare, but scanty; 
To give him an income—five hundred a week— 

And otherwise ease off his outlook so bleak, 

If after the season at Newport was over— 

The which they’d enjoy like the bees in the clover— 
He’d go back to England, and, by the same token, 
Consider the contract to marry was broken. 

“T think I’d enjoy,” she observed, “the sensation 
The news will create all over 


Not even to 
The lavish 


E 





BILLION’S ENGAGEMENT 


Whatever 
She promised to pay all the Lackshingle bills; 
To patch up his castles and keep out the chills; 
To put a new roof on his ancestral shanty; 


the nation— 


mention 
attention 


Society pays the American girl 


Who’s promised to marry the son of an Earl. 


The dinners, 


The parties for week-ends, and long yachting cruises. 


Will give in our honor from June to September 


the dances wherever she chooses! 


The fétes and cotillions 


! 


That people with millions 


Will 
And 





all of our capers 


be things to remember! 


Set forth with our pictures in Sabbath-day papers! 
Well, I guess 
My answer is 
If your Lordship agrees on 

The terms that I mention—Engaged for the season! 

But if you insist on a wedding, my Lord, 

I beg you'll consider your question—ignored.” 

Lackshingle agreed, then and there, on the minute, 

And ’twixt you and me there is nothing more in it. 

The pair are engaged, but it isn’t for all— 

Just a summer’s arrangement to end in the fall. 

I really can’t see how Miss Follette could do it, 

But, here is the tale and that’s all there is to it. 































































it taxed him. 





Yes 
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AN INTERRUPTION 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD. 


THE PERSONS 
Mr. Merepiru, from the West. 
Mrs. Farquuar, in the Navy. 
Norau, in Jackie’s service. 
JACKIE, the Interruption. 

Scene.—A square Washington drawing-room, 
furnished with old-fashioned ornateness. 
There are portraits in heavy gold frames, 
red damask and gilt chairs. Meredith is 
discovered preserving an impressive atti- 
tude, his arm on the white marble mantel- 
piece. 

Enter Mrs. Farquhar, giving him her hand 

with cordiality. 
Mrs. F. Is this really Mr. Meredith? 
Mr. M. (bowing formally over her hand). 

Have I changed so much? 

Mrs. F. Changed only a shade more than 
I confess to, myself. (Laughs.) I meant 
there are some meetings that seem impossible. 
M. And this is one? That would never 
have occurred to me. 

Mrs. F. (sweetly). At least it is good to see 
you again. 

M. (in a carefully modulated voice). I am 
glad to hear you say it. 

Mrs. F. I really mean it. 

[She buries herself in the corner of the 
old-fashioned sofa. 
M. (aside). I had forgotten she was so 


small. But how bright her eyes are! Well, 
Agnes is handsomer. 

Mrs. F. (politely). My father regrets so 
much that he was forced to be away. 

M. He is always kind. 

Mrs. F. (sighing). The pressure of modern 
life, you know. 

M. I am sure he is a martyr. At home, too, 
my calls have usually found him occupied. 

Mrs. F. (allowing the dimple just above the 
left corner of her mouth to deepen a little). 
He has always been so interested in your suc- 
cess. 

M. He is as original in showing it as only 
he can be. Oh, what is the use? You know 
he never liked me. 

Mrs. F. Indeed, you do him an injustice. 

M. You needn’t defend him. 

[Mrs. Farquhar smiles to herself with en- 
joyment. 

M. 1 understand him perfectly— 

Mrs. F. So many would envy you that, you 
know. 

M. But I would prefer to believe in his dis- 
like. 

Mrs. F. I understand; it is flattering some- 
times. 

M. I feel sure if it had not been for him— 

Mrs. F. (hastily). You are mistaken; he 


had nothing to do with my breaking it off. 
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M. (inflexibly). I am convinced that he in- 
fluenced you— 

Mrs. F. (speaking very coldly). My father 
has always insisted on my 
having absolute liberty of ac- 
tion. 

M. Oh, of course no one 
ever uses coercion these days. 
That’s quite too medieval and 
all that, you know. But that 
tongue of his! Great guns! 
I’d rather be horsewhipped 
than lashed with his epi- 
thets. 

Mrs. F. (with pathos). He 
is so misunderstood. He is 
really the gentlest of men. 

M. How he must do vio- 
lence to a tender heart some- 
times! 

Mrs. F. (laughing indul- 
gently). But he does it so 
well. 

M. No one knows that bet- 
ter. How he used to make me 
writhe! And I believe you 
half enjoyed it. I know this 
— if he chose to select me for 
target you would never have 
stood in front. 

Mrs. F. (indignantly). How 
can you say that! I said 
everything I could— 

[She stops herself, and 
colors furiously. 

M. (triumphantly). I was 
sure of it. Mr. Farquhar, 
then, was more to his liking? 

[Mrs. Farquhar looks at 
him a moment in si- 
lence. 

Mrs. F. Don’t you think the taste 
of that remark open to criticism? 

M. Oh, you know I’m a coarse sort 
of a brute. I fail where it’s a ques- 
tion of managing women—usually. 
(His smile is not all humility.) With 
men, now, you know where you stand; 
you appeal to certain motives and you 
get certain results. It’s as sure as 
chemistry. 

Mrs. F. (admiring him). To you, perhaps. 

M. (with the smile the male being wears 
when he is being appreciated). I may have a 
little influence. I don’t pretend to handle 
language the way your father does; but then 


INTERRUPTION 


the day for that has passed; oratory’s anti- 
quated now. When it comes to managing the 
Machine, though, I could give him points. 
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Mrs. F. (looking 
at him with a flash 
in her eyes). No 
doubt you could. 

M. With the less 
reasonable sex, 
now (he laughs), 
I’ve not been so 
fortunate. Perhaps 
because I haven’t 
tried so hard. 
Where I have— 

Mrs. F. Don’t 
stop. 

M. (smiles con- 
tentedly). I have 
found it merely a 
question of the 
kind of argument 
used. You, now, 
were harder to 
convince. 

[Mrs. Farquhar 
turns white 
and draws in 
her breath 

sharply. 


“iLL HAVE TO BRING HIM IN.” 
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M. (observing her). Perhaps I should not 
have alluded to that. I hope I have not pre- 
sumed— 

Mrs. F. (indignantly). You couldn’t— 
(Stops, hesitates, tightens her pretty lips with 
a look of determination, made significant by 
the wicked dimple). Oh no, you need—en- 
couragement. 

M. (laughing). I am glad you think so. 
That is not the character they give me out in 
my State, I am afraid. 

Mrs. F. (with calculated sweetness). It is 
really wonderful that it should all happen in 
this way. To think of your being returned 
from our State. 

M. 1 couldn’t very well come from any 
other. 


Mrs. F. (pouting). Now that’s stupid of 
you. Ever so many men have gone farther 
West. 


M. No, I had my own reasons for prefer- 
ring to fight it out there. There is some satis- 
faction in proving to your father that his 
private secretary is as good a man as he. 

Mrs. F. (innocently). How glad you must 
be to have done it! 

M. (with modesty). It is a satisfaction 
(looking at her significantly), especially when 
one recognizes the part he played in my life. 

Mrs. F. (softly). And have you really re- 
membered the old days all these years? 

M. Oh yes. One doesn’t forget those things, 
you know. But I can hardly expect them to 
have a great place in Mrs. Farquhar’s life. 

Mrs. F. You can never know how little a 
woman remembers—or how much. 

[Meredith puts his hat and gloves down 
and settles himself in his chair. 

M. You were an awfully pretty girl. 

Mrs. F. (seriously remonstrating). Really 
your flattery is disconcerting. 

M. It’s quite deserved, I assure you. I have 
the right, you see, to appreciate Miss Chapin; 
our former association—slight though it 
doubtless was—gives me that privilege. I 
should never presume to even see Mrs. Far- 
quhar. 

Mrs. F. (gazing into the fire reminiscently ). 
I’m afraid I couldn’t have expressed my ad- 
miration of you so concisely. I remember I 
wrote on the back of your photograph—the 
one father discovered, you know, 


A mouth for mastery and manful work, 

A certain brooding sweetness in the eyes, 

A brow the harbor of grave thoughts, and hair 
Raven of hue. 
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M. (laughing heartily). I didn’t know I was 
such a poetic sort of chap. 

[Mrs. Farquhar drops the white lids over 
eyes that are very round, very bright. 

M. (instantaneously affected). Marion, it 
nearly broke my heart. 

Mrs. F. Oh, don’t say that! 

[Her eyes are hidden now; there is a re- 
morseful droop in the flexible lips. 

M. (with trembling voice). And you threw 
me over at the first opposition. 

Mrs. F. (stooping down to stir the fire). 
Men sometimes persist. 

M. (eagerly). Did you really feel piqued? 
It would make it easier if I could think 
so. 

Mrs. FP. (still with hidden face). How would 
you have felt if you were a woman? 

M. (pleased but puzzled). But you seemed 
to leave no other way. 

Mrs. F. (scornfully). Now isn’t that just 
like a man! 

M. (with rising excitement). If I had only 
known! 

{[Mrs. Farquhar watches him with won- 
dering eyes a moment, then speaks 
plaintively. 

Mrs. F. Do you think you ought to speak 
to me like that? 

M. (bluntly). No. I’m a beast. I'd better 
be going. (Aside) Hang it all! Poor 
Agnes! 

[Mrs, Farquhar rises slowly and stands. 
The buckle of her high-heeled slipper 
rivets her attention. 

Mrs. F. (in a low voice). Perhaps it would 
be best. 

[Meredith glances at her quickly, takes 
up his hat and gloves, and stands con- 
templating them irresolutely. He 
speaks slowly. 

M. And so this is to be the end? 

Mrs. F. If you make it so. 

M. (going as far as the door). And if I 
don’t wish it? 

Mrs. F. Perhaps that isn’t what I meant. 

[Meredith meets her eyes in a long look. 
He comes back into the firelight. 

Mrs. F. (watching him with parted lips, 
aside). After all, he is good-looking. 

M. (hesitating). I would like to be your 
friend. 

Mrs. F. (nestling into the corner of her 
sofa). We used to be such good friends. 

M. (speaking to the fire). It made life 
worth living to have such a friend. Do you 
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“No, I'M A BEAST. 
remember how we used to linger here when 
the Senator was busy?. That very chair— 

Mrs. F. (interrupting him). Was your 
favorite, I remember. 

M. And yours. And we talked whole hours. 

| With enthusiasm. 

Mrs. F. Yes, and all about you. 

M. (sighing). | was happy then. I have 
never been so happy since. (Aside) Con- 
found it! (Aloud) That is, not in the same 
way. 

VOL. XL.—26 
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D BETTER BE GOING.” 


Mrs. F. (with pathos). Youth never returns. 

M. (aside). Dimples in her hands, too. 
That’s rather absurd and—distracting. They 
positively make me forget I’m more than 
twenty-one. What right has she with them? 
(Aloud, with his eyes on her hands.) I could 
almost believe it had never happened. 

Mrs. F. (demurely). Our friendship? 

M. No; that’s real enough just now. 


Mrs. F. (curiously). Has it been so much 
to you? 
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M. (with fervor). I am just beginning to 
realize how much. 

Mrs. F. (with a perceptible smile). Really? 

M. The greatest influence in my life. 

Mrs. F. (in open-eyed wonder). How beau- 
tiful it is to think that. 

M. And you, have you remembered ¢ 

Mrs. F. (sadly). Women are always more 
constant than men. 

M. If I could only think so. 

Mrs. F. (softly). You may. 

M. It is inconceivable. 
known— 

Mrs. F. (sighing). That I—remembered? 
Ah, how little one knows! And did you real- 
ly care? 

M. I did—I do. It makes me forget— 

Mrs. F. (with an eloquent look). Forget? 

M. (losing his head altogether). Every- 
thing—everything that has come between us. 
I must have been mad. I always loved you— 


 — 


If I had only 


[He is grasping for her hand blindly. 
She watches it, lying half hidden in 
his with a certain expectation, drops 
her handkerchief, and stoops to pick it 
up. A hearty Irish voice rolls in 
from the hall. 

Norah. Sure, Mrs. Farquhar won’t like it 
at all, at all, but what am I to do? The baby 
don’t want to stay in his carriage at all. He’s 
kickin’ all he can. I'll have to bring him in, 
the rascal. 

Mrs. F. (snatching her hand away uncon- 
sciously and starting to her feet). Bring him 
in, of course, Norah, the bad thing (in a tone 
of soft adoration). He is so self-willed, I 
don’t know what we will do with him. He 
is only ten months old, but so masterful. He 
just orders Norah around, he positively does. 
He knows she'll do anything on earth for 
him. With me, of course, it’s different; it is 
really wonderful to see how he knows it. He 
has great vitality. You see, he is so strong 
and healthy. Just think, he has never had a 
day’s sickness in his life. He has cut eight 
of his teeth without the slightest trouble. 
And his strength and activity! He just will 
crawl all the time. And he keeps-trying to 
pull himself up on his feet— Oh! here he is! 
Enter Norah, carrying a blue-eyed cherub of 

a baby. 
M.. (aside). By Jove! what an escape! 
Mrs. F. Come to his momsie. Just the 


sweetest thing that ever lived, mamma’s own 
And has he had a nicey 


darling precious! 
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ride with Norah? 
wow ? 

Jackie (interjectionally). Bow—wow! 

Mrs. F. And was it a nice sunny day for 
babsie, and was he mamma’s sweetheart? And 
has he been good, Norah? 

Norah (enthusiastically). Sure, like one of 
the holy saints, ma’am, when the dear little 
heart wasn’t contradicted. 

Mrs. F. And his toofums don’t hurt to-day, 
do they, sweetness? Do you see his eight 
teeth, Mr. Meredith? The four upper and 
four lower front teeth. Do you see them? 
There, take him away and give him his milk, 
Norah, and Jackie must be mamma’s good 
boy, and do what Norah says. Good-by, sweet- 
heart. Kiss mamma. 

Jackie. (as he is borne out struggling des- 
perately to get away). Mummum. 

Mrs. F. Did you see his eight teeth, Mr. 
Meredith? Don’t you think it is wonderful, 
at ten months, too? But of course you’re an 
ignorant bach— 

M. (stiffly). My baby has twelve teeth, and 
she’s only eleven months old. 

Mrs. F. (gazing at him in absolute stupe- 
faction). Your baby! You married! Well, 
of all the— So that is the way you remem- 
ber! (Indignation in her voice, reproach in 
her eyes.) That’s man’s constancy! And 
you dared! If Mr. Farquhar were here he’d 
be so indignant. (She becomes silent and 
gazes at Meredith haughtily. By degrees the 
gaze becomes absent, a lively curiosity ap- 
pears in her eyes.) Twelve teeth, did you 
say, and only eleven months old? That’s im- 
possible. You’ve made a mistake. Of course 
men are never accurate about such things. 

M. (a sense of injury in his voice). I 
counted them this morning. 

Mrs. F. (looking crestfallen for a moment). 
And Jackie has only eight. (Her face 
brightens.) But she’s a month older. That 
accounts for it. 

M. (calmly). For four teeth? 

[There is silence for a moment. Mrs. Far- 
quhar looks her indignation. Mere- 
dith takes up his hat. He glances at 
Mrs. Farquhar pityingly. 

M. (graciously). But she isn’t nearly as 
large as that splendid little fellow of yours. 

Mrs. F. (beaming instantly). Isn’t he splen- 
did? Isn’t his hair a lovely gold? And 
hasn’t he a fine color? Do you know, at first 
we were afraid he didn’t gain fast enough, 
but when he was six months old he— 


And did he see the bow- 
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M. (interrupting). Agnes gained steadily 
from the first. When she was two months old 
she weighed twelve pounds; at three months, 
fourteen and—— 

Mrs. F. (pursuing her way victoriously). 
It is really wonderful how Jackie sleeps. He 
goes to bed at seven o’clock for the night and 
never wakes until seven in the morning. Part 
of that is training, though. We were very 
systematic. We— 

M. (relentlessly). At three months Agnes 
weighed fourteen pounds and a half. After 
that she gained a pound and a half a month. 
At ten months she— 

Mrs. F. (looking at Meredith with unseeing 
eyes). We just can’t give him enough. That’s 
why he has so much color. Did you ever see 
such red and white? He’s going to be very 
fair. You should see his father. Jackie is 
just like him. His eyes are the same clear 
blue. 

M. My Agnes’s eyes are dark brown, like 
her mother’s. They (turning very red) are 
beautiful eyes. 

Mrs. F. (enthusiastically ). Oh, I would love 
to see her. Can’t I call on your wife? 
sure we would be friends. 

M. My wife would be very glad to have you 
eall. She is a handsome woman (proudly) and 
a fine dresser. And (a long pause) she is a 
good woman, Mrs. Farquhar. 

Mrs. F. Oh, it’s just lovely to think of your 
having a baby and being so happily married! 
I certainly will go to see them. Mrs. Mere- 
dith has had so much experience, too, your 
baby being so much older. 
so much. 


I am 


She can help me 
Where are you going to live! Do 
take a house near us. Then the children can 
play together, and your little girl will be 
such a safe playmate for Jackie. 

M. (with precision, generosity having iis 
limits). I said Agnes was one month older. 
But she is, of course, marvellously forward. 
She says “ pretty” and “ baby” already. 
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Mrs. F. Jackie says “ bowwow.” You ought 
to hear him; he has so much dramatic in- 
stinct, he imitates the dog’s bark, you know— 
and “light,” we think he said “light” the 
other day; he’s crazy about it. He weighs 
twenty-two pounds. 

M. (exercising much self-control). That is 
really a very good weight. I am sure (polite- 
ly) Mr. Farquhar must be very proud of him. 

Mrs. F. (her voice trembling and her eyes 
filling). Martin has never seen the baby. 
You see, he is in the navy and is doing sea 
duty. He has been away fifteen months and 
there are twenty-one more. 

[She turns her head away for a minute. 

M. (sympathetically). 1 don’t see how you 
can stand it. My wife couldn’t, I know. But 
the time is nearly half over—and you have 
the boy. 

Mrs. F. (raising her head). Yes, I have the 
boy. 

M. (looking at his watch hastily). Thunder! 
It’s past the time now. Please excuse me if 
I hurry off. I had to meet some men at the 
New Willard at five, and it’s nearly five min- 
utes after. It is jolly to see you again (shak- 
ing her hand heartily), and my wife will look 
forward to knowing you. She will be in- 
terested to hear I have met an old friend. 
(At the word he starts consciously, hesitates, 
then meets her eyes squarely. They both 
burst out laughing.) Good-by. Remember 
me to the Senator, please. 

[He hurries out. Norah’s voice is heard. 

Norah. Mrs. Farquhar, will you see if you 
can make Master Jackie stay in his crib? 
He’s that determined, the darlin’, he won’t 
do it for me at all, at all. 

Mrs. F. (adoringly). The bad thing. 
so headstrong. 
needs his father. 


He is 
He need’s a man’s hand; he 
(A long pause, then, softly, 


longingly) Oh, Martin, it is so long! (Lift- 
ing her voice joyfully) Yes, Norah, I’m 


coming, I’m coming. 
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PART 


Oklahoma, the luxury of Denver seem- 
ed quite unbelievable. To reach it we 
had travelled through Texas cattle-ranches, 
past many bovine skeletons — mementoes 
marking the recent dry years,—through the 
adobe villages of New Mexico, into the moun- 
tains. There we saw, for one thing, looming 
lonesome beside the railway, in an open space 
from which the very hills stepped aside, a big 
empty hotel—haunted! At least so the con- 
ductor said, speaking a queer mixture of 
Western and Southern English, plumb full, 
for no reason that any one knew, of just 
plain, mischeevous spookes and hants. 
Haunted in another way was our comforta- 
ble, well-furnished hotel in Denver. Down 
the court upon which our rooms opened came 
the painful sound of a consumptive’s cough. 
On a night my neighbor in the next room 
coughed, waking me again and again to an 
agony of pity; the next day he was gone— 
probably to his sanitarium. First from one 
window, then another, came the rattling 
chorus—now a young girl, now an old man. 
I suppose I grew supersensitive, for upon the 
streets too I noted the many thin, flushed 
faces, the sunken chest and languid walk. 
With dismayed interest I regarded the little 
tent-rooms pitched in the yards of fine houses, 
for outdoor sleeping; the many sanitariums. 
One, a huge, beautiful white pile of Span- 
ish mission architecture, towers above the 
city, dominating it. This is the Phipps Sani- 
tarium, properly The Agnes Memorial, a 
monument to a mother who died of the dread 
disease. Here, in a veritable palace, curable 
patients are cared for for the nominal sum 
of seven dollars a week—a charge merely 
sufficient to remove the stigma of pauperism. 
Here those who yet have hope look out upon 
a magnificent panorama—the city, surely the 
least smoky in the world, lying on the knees 
of the high plains, against the breast of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Wee the vast, hopeful wilderness of 
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BY MARION FOSTER. WASHBURNE 


IIl.—COLORADO 


In a turn of the head one may here encom 
pass a hundred and fifty miles—from Long’s 
Peak on the north to Pike’s Peak on the 
south. It is as if the elevation—Denver is a 
mile above sea-level—the dry, bright air, the 
measuring mountain peaks, gave one a new 
sense of vision; just as the abundant elec- 
tricity zives a new sense of life, so new as to 
be at first literally dizzying. 

The much-vaunted climate has, however, its 
disadvantages. It is over-stimulating: well 
persons grow nervous; weak hearts are over- 
taxed. It is too bright: even young women 
grow crow’s-feet early, and almost all faces 
are marked with wrinkles, the eyes squinting, 
the eyebrows shifting in an effort to shut out 
the invading light. It is too dry: the skin 
shrivels and burns. One finds almost no good 
complexions among the women; and compara- 
tively few of the girls are really pretty. 

I kept forgettinz that this was my first 
view of a State in which women have full 
suffrage. You see, the privilege had not per- 
ceptibly altered them, I could not discover 
that they were any less feminine here than 
elsewhere. If anything, they wore white 
fluffy clothes upon the street more freely than 
I had known the Eastern women to do. They 
were given to big white hats, of lawn or 
chiffon; and so determined to get the good of 
their white shoes that they wore them even 
with black dresses. So far as such interest in 
pretty clothes may be held to establish the 
point, it is evident that more than a few legis- 
lative enactments will be required to knock 
out the eternal womanly. For instance, the 
proprietor of the leading millinery-shops told 
me this tale of the first time the polls were 
open to women: 

“T wasn’t prepared for any rush in the 
business,” he said. “In fact, I don’t suppose 
I was much interested in the suffrage ques- 
tion. But all .of a sudden I noticed an in- 


crease in our sales; then mail orders came 
in, thick and fast; and finally we had crowds 
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around our bargain counters equal to the 
week before Easter; and even our imported 
hats, on the second floor, were going with a 
rush. 

“* What’s the matter with the women?’ said 
I to the forewoman. ‘Any W.C.T.U. con- 
vention, or public reception, or high church 
holiday ?’ 

“* No, indeed,’ said she. ‘ Why, don’t you 
know? They’re going to vote to-morrow!’ ” 

Of course we may have been mistaken about 
the number of pretty girls, for we did not see 
all of the inhabitants of Denver, by any 
means. A great many of its people—and, let 
us charitably assume, all of its prettiest girls 
—were in the mountains. In summer the 
whole city seems to be flowing back and forth 
across the fifteen miles of intervening plains, 
revivifying itself in the mountain depths. In- 
numerable excursions, by trolley or by steam, 
go forth every week, up Clear Creek Canyon, 
over the Switzerland Trail, up the Moffatt 
Road. We went this last way because it was 
the newest and climbed the highest. The 
road is not yet completed, although twenty 
millions of dollars have already been expend- 
ed upon it; but it climbs 11,600 feet, and 
commands some of the most transcendent 
scenery on the globe. 

The train, of course, was packed. And you 
discovered again the fact which your romantic 
imagination constantly tended to make you 
forget, that there is no such thing as Western 
chivalry. In no other place, South or East, 
is a woman so entirely free to climb into and 
out of cars without assistance, pick up her 
own handkerchiefs, stand while men sit, 
mount her horse without aid of hand or horse- 
block, and zenerally enjoy perfect freedom 
and entire lack of consideration. Of course, 
one likes the freedom, the equality, and all 
that, but—well, it’s human to want to keep 
one’s cake and eat it too! 

Nor is this condition the result of suffrage, 
as I hear—is it The Outlook’—sagely ob- 
serve, because it is exactly the same in Okla- 
homa, where there is no suffrage. It is merely 
Western; and arises, I think, because these 
men are too busy to be looking after women, 
and because they have good reason to sup- 
that Western women can look after 
themselves. And they can—with a sigh be- 
cause they must. 

Every stopping-place proved the mountains 
fairly alive with campers and tourists. They 


pose 


swarmed around the train to meet friends, 


THE GREAT WEST 
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and carried them off in mud-splashed stages, 
to rough board shanties or tents set beside 
some swift stream. The men wore high boots 
with spiked soles, corduroy or khaki trousers, 
flannel shirts, and Stetson hats. The girls 
wore short or divided skirts, gaiters, sweaters, 
and, also, Stetson hats—that is, broad- 
brimmed Fedoras. All looked rough, happy, 
brown, picturesque. Here and there an elder- 
ly matron, demure and trim in a summer-silk 
zown with a bit of white ruching about the 
throat, hopped gingerly among the boulders 
in the track of her riotous brood, looking 
like a canary-bird who had unexpectedly © 
hatched sage-chickens. 

The train wound up and up, following the 
mountain torrent, divesting itself of passen- 
gers at every stop. Enchanting were the 
glimpses of the blue-veiled plains caught be- 
tween the framing branches of near green 
pines. Where the valley widened zreat tracts 
lay sunning themselves, flowered like a city 
park. Wild roses drooped here late in July, 
sweet as Eastern roses in early June. Darling 
little lakes, blue, clear, circular, and fathom- 
less, looked at us from the heart of piney 
glens, lacy brooks falling from them down 
the bosom of the precipice. 

Before taking this journey, I had heard a 
sad tale of what had then seemed to me 
almost contemptible foolhardiness; but now 
I understood that the madness belonged to 
these high places—that the still immensities 
tended to evoke the soul too soon. It was the 
story of a young Eastern school-teacher who 
had gone to Estes’s Park, under Long’s Peak, 
for her health. Now, Long’s Peak is a few 
hundred feet higher than Pike’s Peak, and is 
much more difficult of ascension. No railway 
goes up it, nor can horses or burros climb 
it all the way. Now and then a party of ad- 
venturous men make the ascent, and some- 
times a woman goes along; but this time the 
little Eastern schoolmarm, mad with the 
mountain madness, and determined to be born 
before her time, set forth, alone, to scale that 
awful double peak. They found her two days 
later, quite dead. 

Sometimes I think we venture just so rash- 
ly to climb spiritual heights not yet designed 
for us. Mad with a sudden, overwhelming 
view of our own possibilities, we set forth, 
heroic, to be sure, but foolish and impatient 
too, to conquer, without preparation, heights 
safe only for groups of people, and not then 
designed for comfortable human habitation. 
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Out of the car window, as we toiled across 
the snow-laden Divide—the backbone of the 
great continent of North America—we saw 
a touching sight. It was a little crippled 
girl, her shoulders up under her ears, her thin, 
half-dead legs swinging between crutches, 
hopping along like a wounded jack-rabbit, on 
the very top of her country. Beside her a 
patient, slow-moving woman walked, ready 
with help. See the child, up so high and her- 
self so weak; so young in the calm age of the 
outstretched world! I wonder what she thinks 
of the mountains? Do they mock her with 
their cold silences, their unconscious sweet- 
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view. I think I should never grow accus- 
tomed to the range of vision afforded by these 
unfogged altitudes. I hope not, for the pleas- 
ure of the recurrent surprise is very great. 
In this little summer-school encampment 
were several hundreds of people, mostly teach- 
ers, and therefore mostly women. There were 
a few men, with the inevitable stamp of the 
pedagogue, men who took the lead as natu- 
rally as buck elks, though not, perhaps, quite 
so splendidly. Somehow, there seemed less 
reason for their leadership here in this safe, 
peaceful spot, under the shelter of the moun- 
tains, where every one was housed and the 
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ness, their look as of brooding over tremen- 
dous passions past, and yet perhaps to come! 
Or do they lift her, tender in their quiet 
strength, into some still place where she can 
patiently wait to be born ? 

A few days later we wandered over to 
Boulder and looked in at its Chautauqua—a 
most beautifully situated little city of tents, 
just overlooking the town, with the mountains 
throwing an arm half around it. From the 
office the view was enchanting. Forty-five 
miles of plains, well-watered, rich in crops, 
set thick with comfortable homes, each in its 
nest of trees, stretched clear to our astonished 
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excitements were confined to an exhibition of 
physical culture or a band concert. To see 
twelve women on a veranda grouped around 
one radiantly self-satisfied man, himself roll- 
ing out platitudes with the unctuous em- 
phasis seldom found out of pulpit or class- 
room, was not a delightful sight to us, who 
believed such disproportion to be wholly arti- 
ficial and false—yes, and mutually harmful. 
No man on earth could stand such subjection 
of women and not ultimately part with large 
portions of his common sense. 

There was a banquet that night. To it 
came all the women and those few men who 
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were under obligations, or who had not yet 
grown wise. The women, mostly about thirty 
years old, wore their prettiest clothes and 
looked attractive enough to please any num- 
ber of men, as they moved about on the wide 
veranda, in the clear radiance of the moun- 
tain afterglow. The soft Southern accent 
—they were chiefly from Texas, come to Colo- 
rado for a cool summer—the low laughter, the 
rustling of silk and lace, the delicate colors 
of their gowns blending with the changing 
tones of the sky, made them seem like so 
many cthereal creatures, formed for love, un- 
fitted for work—just what they wanted to 
seem, The breath of their garments was as 
the breath of flowers. Yet—thank Heaven !— 
nearly every one of them could and did 
work, earning her own living by practice of 
the most difficult and delicate of the pro- 
fessions. 

We filed presently in to the banquet—an 
economical womanly banquet, with flowers 
and music, no wine and little food, at thirty- 
five cents a plate! The tables were exceed- 
ingly pretty, decked with wreaths of holly- 
hocks, the brilliant blossoms, stemless, lying 
close against the white cloth. The toasts be- 
gan before any one had had a mouthful to 
eat—imazine it, after that long wait!—and 
those loyal, patient, pretty lady teachers sat 
there and adored the luckless men speakers. 

All the while, as we sat, silly, and pretty, 
and solemn, and hungry, and vapid, imagin- 
ing that we were living, the huge mountains 
lifted their serene brows to the sky, just out- 
side. There the town lay, garlanded in lights, 
sparkling, shining, resting from accustomed 
toil. Under the simple-faced moon the plains 
stretched endlessly, rich because of the labor 
of men, the long, patient toil of nature. In 
the still pauses, when a new toast-responder 
was seeking for his breath and an opening 
sentence, we could hear Middle Boulder Creek 
rushing through the path it had torn in the 
mountains, hurrying to satisfy the thirsty 
fields. 

When we had looked our fill upon the 
tourists and the summer students, we hurried 
to lose ourselves among the women who 
work. This time we put up at a ranch in 


the sugar-beet country. 

It was a comfortable farmhouse, liberally 
furnished. Nowhere was there the least evi- 
dence of that searcity of ready money, of 
that necessity for makeshifts, which charac- 
terizes many Eastern farmhouses. 


Set in a 
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veritable grove of cottonwoods, whose drift- 
ing seeds filled the air with summer snow 
and whitened the screen doors and windows, 
it stood gay with fresh paint, prosperous with 
garden swing and hammocks. Nowhere, per- 
haps, in all the world, is there a richer farm- 
ing community than this of northern Colo- 
rado, at the foot of the Rockies, in a land 
only a few years ago barren and treeless. 
Every one is well off, from the Japanese or 
German-Russian field hand to the sugar-fac- 
tory and the railroads. And it is all due to 
irrization. 

You don’t understand irrigation? 
neither did I, but I do now. 
thing, built on these few facts: 

1. The tops of the mountains are covered 
with snow, which melts and runs down into 
the valleys. 

2. The water thus formed may be led away 
by means of ditches to any part of the coun- 
try lying beneath the mountains. 

3. Such ditches may be endlessly subdi- 
vided and made to run between the furrows 
of ploughed lands. 

4. All the fields in this district slope in 
one direction or another, usually away from 
the mountains. The whole problem of wa- 
tering them, then, consists in leading a 
ditch along the highest point of the fields, 
ploughing at right angles to the ditch, and 
letting the water into the ploughed trenches 
as often as it is needed. 

This is done on a small seale, very simply, 
by opening with a spade a space in the side 
of the ditch opposite each row, letting the 
water run until you have all the water you 
want, then damming up the opening. Even 
lawns in towns are watered in this fashion, 
an irrigating ditch, full of rushing, turbid 
water, running down the sides of the streets, 
with sidewise openings into the yards. The 
whole country is full of the noise of running 
water; it is green, growing with passionate 
energy, so alive you can feel it throb. 

Alas, yes! In the daytime the very air is 
alive—with gnats. The men, women, and 
children working in the fields wear towels 
under their hats, unless they have sunbon- 
nets, to protect them from these pests; and 
the horses go about with their eyes covered 
with mosquito netting. The trees are alive— 
with wood-bugs. At night the air sings and 
hums and quivers with mosquitoes, born, 
probably, in the great reservoirs of stag- 
nant water held for late irrigation. 


Well, 


It is a simple 
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CHAPTER VI (Continued) 


=——~\ HAT night, at twenty-one 
% o'clock, Hermione and Lu- 
crezia stood under the arch 
and watched Eric and Gaspare 
springing down the mountain- 
side as if in seven-leagued 
So on they disappeared into the dark- 





boots. 
ness of the ravine, but for some time their 
loud voices could be heard singing lustily: 


“Ciao, Ciao, Ciao, e 
Morettina bella Ciao; 
Prima di partire 
Un bacio ti voglio da’; 
Un bacio al Papa, 
Un bacio alla Mamma, 
Cinquanta alla mia fidanzata, 
Che vado a far solda’.” 


“T wish I were a man, Lucrezia,” said Her- 
mione, when the voices at length died away 
towards the sea. 

“Signora, we were made for the men. 
They weren’t made for us. But I like being 
a girl.” 

“To-night. I know why, Lucrezia.” 

Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar, No. 1., Vol. XL. 


And then the padrona and the cameriera 
sat down together on the terrace under the 
stars, and talked together about the man 
the cameriera loved, and his exceeding glory. 
' Meanwhile Eric and Gaspare were giving 
themselves joyously to the glory of the night. 
The glamour of the moon, which lay full 
upon the terrace where the two women sat, 
was softened, changed to a shadowy magic, 
in the ravine where the trees grew thickly, 
but the pilgrims did not lower their voices in 
obedience to the message of the twilight of 
the night. The spirit of the dancing faun 
was upon them, and guided them down 
among the rocks and the olive-trees, across 
the Messina road, white under the moon, 
the stony beach of Isola Bella where Nito 
was waiting for them with the net. 

Nito was not alone. He had brought 
friends of his and of Gaspare’s, and a boy 
who staggered proudly beneath a pannier fill- 
ed with bread and cheese, oranges and apples, 
and dark blocks of a mysterious dolee. The 


wine-bottles were not entrusted to him, but 
were in the care of Giulio, one of the donkey- 
boys who had carried up the luggage from the 
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station. Gaspare and his padrone were wel- 
comed with a lifting of hats, and for a mo- 
ment there was a silence, while the little 
group regarded the “Ingles” searchingly. 
Had Eric felt any strangeness, any aloofness, 
the sharp and sensitive Sicilians would have 
at once been conscious of it, and light-hearted 
gayety might have given way to gravity, 
though not to awkwardness. 

Gaspare at once took charge of the pro- 
ceedings as one born to be a leader of fisher- 
men. He began by ordering wine to be poured 
into the one glass provided, placed it in Eric’s 
hand, and smiled proudly at his pupil’s quick 
“Alla vostra salute!” before tossing it off. 
Then each one in turn, with an “ Alla sua 
salute!” to Eric, took a drink from the great 
leather bottle, and Nito, shaking out his long 
coil of net, declared that it was time to get 
to work. 

A wild shriek rent the air, and Gaspare, 
clad in a pair of bathing-drawers, bounded 
out from behind a boat, gave Nito a cuff 
on the cheek, executed some steps of the tar- 
antella, whirled round, snatched up one end 
of the net, and cried, 

“ Al mare! al mare!” 

Nito lifted up the other end of the net and 
they all went down to the shore. ; 

Gaspare went into the sea, wading care- 
fully through the silver waters, and Eric, 
from the shore, watched his slowly moving 
form, taking a lesson which would be useful 
to him later. 

The naked form of Gaspare, as he waded 
far out in the shallow sea, was like the form 
of a dream creature rising out of waves of a 
dream. When he called to them across the 
silver, surely something of the magic of the 
night was caught and echoed in his voice. 

The night wore on. Presently they left 
Isola Bella, crossed a stony spit of land, and 
came into a second and narrower bay, divided 
by a turmoil of jagged rocks and a bold prom- 
ontory covered with stunted olive-trees, 
cactus, and seed-sown earth plots, from the 
wide sweep of coast that melted into the 
dimness towards Messina. Gathered together 
on the little stones of the beach, in the 
shadow of some drawn-up fishing-boats, they 
took stock of the fish that lay shining in the 
basket, and broke their fast on bread and 
cheese and more draughts from the generous 
wine-bottle. 

Gaspare was dripping, and his thin body 
shook as he gulped down the wine. 
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“ Basta, Gaspare!” Eric said to him. “ You 
mustn’t go in any more.” 

“No, no, signore, non basta! 
night. 
can—” 

“But I want to try it.” 

He stripped off his clothes, put on his bath- 
ing-drawers, took up the net, and, carefully 
directed by the admiring though protesting 
Gaspare, he waded into the sea. 

For a moment he shuddered as the calm 
water rose round him. Then, English fash- 
ion, he dipped under, with a splash that 
brought a roar of laughter to him from the 
shore. 

The plunge had made him suddenly feel 
tremendously young and triumphant, reckless 
with a happiness that thrilled with audacity. 
As he waded out he began to sing in a loud 
voice: 


I ean fish all 
Once the wine has warmed me I 


“Ciao, Ciao, Ciao, 
Morettina bella Ciao; 
Prima di partire 
Un bacio ti voglio da’.” 


Gaspare, who was hastily dressing by the 
boats, called out to him that his singing 


‘would frighten away the fish, and he was 


obediently silent. He imprisoned the song in 
his heart, but that went on singing bravely. 
As he waded farther he felt more splendid, 
as if he were a lord of life and of the sea. 
Nature was taking him for her own. 

“Nature, Nature!” he said to himself. 
“That’s why I’m so gloriously happy here, 
because I’m being right down natural.” 

His mind made an abrupt turn, like a 
coursed hare, and he suddenly found him- 
self thinking of the night in London when 
he had sat in the restaurant with Hermione 
and Artois,.and listened to their talk, rever- 
ently listened. Now, as the net tugged at 
his hand, influenced by the resisting sea, that 
talk, as he remembered it, struck him as un- 
natural, as useless, and the thoughts which 
he had then admired and wondered at, as 
complicated and extraordinary. Something 
in him said, “ That’s all unnatural.” The 
touch of the water about his body, the light 
of the moon upon him, the breath of the air 
in his wet face, drove out his reverence for 
what he called “ intellectuality,” and some- 
think savage got hold of his soul and shook 
it, as if to wake up the sleeping self within 
him, the self that was Sicilian. 

When he waded to shore for the first time, 
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and saw, as the net was hauled in, the fish 
he had caught gleaming and leaping in the 
light, he could have shouted like a boy. 

He seized the net once more, but Gaspare, 
now clothed, took hold of him by the arm 
with a familiarity that had in it nothing dis- 
respectful. 

“ Signore, basta, basta! 
now.” 

“Si, si!” cried Giulio, beginning to tug at 
his jacket buttons. 

“Once more, Gaspare!’ 


9 


once. 


Giulio will go in 


, 


said Erie. “ Only 

He broke away, laughing, from Gaspare, 
and was swiftly in the sea. The Sicilians 
looked at him with admiration. 

This time Eric waded with the net into 
the shadow of the rocks out of the light of 
the moon. The night was waning and a 
slight chill began to creep into the air. Eric 
was conscious that the buoyancy of his spirits 
received a slight check. The night seemed 
suddenly to have changed, to have become 
more mysterious. 

“Signore! Signorino!” 

There came to him a cry of protest from 
the shore. He started, moved forward with 
the net, and went under water. He had 
stepped into a deep hole. Still holding fast 
to the net, he came up to the surface, shook 
his head, and struck out. As he did so he 
heard another ery, sharp yet musical. But 
this cry did not come from the beach where 
his companions were gathered. It rose from 
the blackness of the rocks close to him and 
it sounded like the cry of a woman. He 
winked his eyes to get the water out of them, 
and swam for the rocks, heedless of his duty 
as a fisherman. But the net impeded him, 
and again there was a shout from the shore. 

“Signorino! Signorino! FE’ pazzo lei?” 

Reluctantly he turned and swam hack to 
the shallow water. But when his feet touch- 
ed bottom he stood still, That ery of a wom- 
an from the mystery of the rocks had startled, 
had fascinated his ears. Suddenly he re- 
membered that he must be near to that Casa 
delle Sirene whose little light he had seen 
from the terrace of the priest’s house on his 
first evening in Sicily. He longed to hear 
that woman’s voice again. For a moment he 
thought of it as the voice of a siren, of 
one of those beings of enchantment ‘who 
lure men on to their destruction, and he lis- 
tened eagerly, almost passionately, while the 
ruffled water eddied softly about his breast. 
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But no music stole to him from the blackness 
of the rocks, and at last he turned slowly and 
waded to the shore. Then, while the others 
began to count the fish, he went to the boats 
to put on his clothes, accompanied by Gaspare. 

“Why did you swim towards the rocks, 
signorino?” asked the boy, looking at him 
with a sharp curiosity. 

Delarey hesitated for a moment. He was 
inclined, he searcely knew why, to keep si- 
lence about the ery he had heard. Yet he 
wanted to ask Gaspare something. 

“ Gaspare,” he said at last, as they reached 
the boats, “was any one of you on the rocks 
over there just now?” 

“ No, signore. Why do you ask?” 

Again Delarey hesitated. Then he said, “ I 
heard some one call out to me there.” 

The net was drawn up now for the last 
time, and as soon as Delarey had dressed they 
set out to walk to the caves on the farther 
side of the rocks, where they meant to sleep 
till Carmela was about and ready to make 
the frittura. To the right, and nearer them, 
the sea was still as an inland pool, guarded by 
the tree-covered hump of land on which stood 
the home of the sirens. This hump, which 
would have been an islet but for the narrow 
wall of sheer rock which joined it to the 
mainland, ran out into the sea parallel to th« 
road. 

On the height Delarey paused for a mo- 
ment, as if to look at the wide view, dim and 
ethereal, under the dying moon. 

“Ts that Calabria?” he asked. 

“Si, signore. And there is the caffé. 
eaves are beyond it. 
from here. 
nore!” 

The boy’s quick eyes had noticed that De- 
larey was glancing towards the tangle of 
trees among which was visible a small section 
of the gray. wall of the house of the sirens. 

“ How calm the sea is there!” Delarey said, 
swiftly. 

“Si, signore. That is where you can see 
the light in the window from our terrace.” 

“ There’s no light now.” 

“Tow should there be? 
Andiamo?” 

They followed the others, who were now 
out of sight. When they reached the caves 


The 
You cannot see them 
But you are not looking, sig- 


They are asleep. 


Nito and the boys had already flung them- 
selves down upon the sand and were sleeping. 
Gaspare scooped out a hollow for Delarey, 
rolled up his jacket as a pillow for his pa- 
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drone’s head, murmured a “ Buon riposo!” 
lay down near him, buried his face in his 
arms, and almost directly began to breathe 
with a regularity that told its tale of youth- 
ful, happy slumber. 

It was dark in the cave, and quite warm. 
The sand made a comfortable bed, and De- 
larey was luxuriously tired after the long 
walk and the wading in the sea. When he 
lay down he thought that he, too, would be 
asleep in a moment, but sleep did not come 
to him, though he closed his eyes in anticipa- 
tion of it. His mind was busy in his weary 
body, and that little ery of a woman still 
rang in his ears. He heard it like a song 
sung by a mysterious voice in a place of mys- 
tery by the sea. Soon he opened his eyes. 
Turning a little in the sand, away from his 
companions, he looked out from the cave, 
across the sloping beach and the foam of the 
waves, to the darkness of trees on the island. 
And he thought of a siren in the night steal- 
ing down from her eyrie among the trees to 
a hidden place in the rocks to watch him as 
he drew the net, breast-high in the water. 
There was romance in his mind to-night, new- 
born and strange. Sicily had put it there 
with the wild sense of youth and freedom that 
still possessed him. He did not want to 
sleep. He wanted—what? He raised him- 
self to a sitting posture, then softly stood-up, 
and with infinite precaution stole out of the 
cave, 

He was going to search for the woman who 
had cried out to him in the sea. And he felt 
as if she were a creature of the night, of the 
moon and of the shadows, and as if he could 
never hope to find her in the glory of the 
day. 


CHAPTER VII 


ELAREY stole along the beach, walk- 
[) ing lightly despite his fatigue. He 
felt curiously excited, as if he were on 

the heels of some adventure. He passed the 
Caffé Berardi almost like a thief in the night, 
and came to the narrow strip of pebbles that 
edged the still and lakelike water protected by 
the Sirens’ Isle. There he paused. He meant 
to gain that lonely land, but how? By the 
water lay two or three boats, but they were 
large and clumsy, impossible to move without 
aid. Should he climb up to the Messina road, 
traverse the spit of ground that led to the 
rocky wall, and try to make his way across 
it? The feat would be a difficult one, he 
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thought. But it was not that which deterred 
him. He was impatient of delay, and the 
détour would take time. Between him and 
the islet was the waterway. Already he had 
been in the sea. Why not go in again? He 
stripped, packed his clothes into a bundle, 
tied roughly with a rope made of his hand- 
kerchief and bootlaces, and waded in. For a 
long way the water was shallow. Only when 
he was near to the island did it rise to his 
breast, to his throat, higher at last. Holding 
the bundle on his head with one hand, he 
struck out strongly and soon touched bottom 
again. He scrambled out, dressed on a flat 
rock, then looked for a path leading up- 
ward. 

The ground was very steep, almost precipi- 
tous. He came out on to the plateau at the 
summit of the island and stood still, panting, 
beside the house that hid there. 

Its blind gray wall confronted him coldly 
in the dimness, one shuttered window, like 
a shut eye, concealing the interior. Had he 
swum across the inlet and fought his way up 
through the wood only to see a gray wall, a 
shuttered window? That cry had come from 
the rocks, yet he had been driven by some- 
thing within him to this house, connecting— 
he knew not why—the ery with it and with 
the far-off light that had been like a star 
caught in the sea. 

He heard a girl’s voice singing near him, 
whether inside the house or among the trees 
he could not at first tell. It sang softly yet 
gayly, as if the sun were up and the world 
were awake, and when it died away Delarey 
felt as if the singer must be in the dawn, 
though he stood still in the night. He put 
his ear to the shuttered window and listened. 

He heard a little laugh. Then the song 
began again. 

The voice was not in the house. Delarey 
was sure of that now. He was almost sure, 
too, that it was the same voice which had 
cried out to him from the rocks. Moving with 
precaution, he stole round the house to the 
further side, which looked out upon the open 
sea, keeping among the trees, which grew 
thickly about the house on three sides, but 
which left it unprotected to the sea winds on 
the fourth. 

A girl was standing in this open space 
alone, looking seaward. She was dressed in 
some dark, coarse stuff, with a short skirt, 
and a red handkerchief tied round her head, 
and seemed, in the pale and almost ghastly 
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light in which night and day were drawing 
near to each other, to be tall and slim of 
waist. He head was thrown back, as if she 
were drinking in the breeze that heralded 
the dawn, drinking it in like a voluptuary. 
Delarey stood and watched her. He could 
not see her face. Presently she laughed again, 
and began to sing once more: 


“ Maju viju, e maju cdgghiu, 

A la me’ casa guaj nu’ nni vdgghiu; 
Ciuri di maju cdgghiu a la campfa, 
Oru ed argentu a ja sacchetta mia!” 


There was an African sound in the girl’s 
voice, a sound of mystery that suggested heat 
and a force that could be languorous and 
stretch itself at ease. She was singing the 
song the Sicilian peasant girls join in on the 
ist of May, when the ciurit di maju, or chrys- 
anthemum, is in blossom, and the young 
country women go forth in merry bands te 
pick the flower of May, and, turning their 
eyes to the wayside shrine or, if there be 
none near, to the east and the rising sun, 
lift their hands full of the flowers above their 
heads, and, making the sign of the cross, 
murmur devoutly, 


“ Divina Pruvidenza, pruvviditimi ; 
Divina Pruvidenza, consulatimi; 
Divina Pruvidenza @ granni assai; 
Cw’ teni fidi a Did, ’un piriseci mai!” 


Then Delarey knew that it was her voice 
that he had heard when he was in the sea, and 
he suddenly changed his desire. Now he no 
longer wished to remain unseen, and without 
hesitation he came out from the trees. The 
girl stood where she was, watching him as 
he came. Her attitude showed neither sur- 
prise nor alarm, and when he was close to her 
and could at last see her face he found that 
its expression was one of simple, bold ques- 
tioning. It seemed to be saying to him quiet- 
ly, “ Well, what do you want of me?’ 

Delarey was not acquainted with the Arab 
type of face. Had he been he would have at 
onee been struck by the Eastern look in the 
girl’s long black eyes, by the Eastern cast 
of her regular, slightly aquiline features. 
Above her eyes were thin jet-black eyebrows 
that looked almost as if they were painted. 
Her chin was full and her face oval in shape. 
She had hair like Gaspare’s, black-brown, im- 
mensely thick and wavy, with tiny feathers 
of gold about the temples. She was tall, and 
had the contours of a strong though graceful 
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girl just blooming into womanhood. Her 
hands were as brown as Delarey’s, well 
shaped, but the hands of a worker. She was 
perhaps eighteen or nineteen, and brimful of 
lusty life. 

After a minute of silence Delarey’s mem- 
ory recalled some words of Gaspare’s, till then 
forgotten. 

“You are Maddalena?” he said, in Italian. 

The girl nodded. 

“Si, signore.” 

She uttered the words softly, then fell into 
silence again, staring at him with her lustrous 
eyes that were like black topazes. 

“You live here with Salvatore ?”’ 

She nodded once more and began to smile, 
as if with pleasure at his knowledge of her. 

Delarey smiled too, and made with his arms 
the motion of swimming. At that she laughed 
outright and broke into quick speech. She 
spoke vivaciously, moving her hands and her 
whole body. Delarey could not understand 
much of what she said, but he caught the 
words mare and pescatore, and by her ges- 
tures knew that she was telling him she 
had been on the rocks and had seen his mis- 
hap. Suddenly in the midst of her talk she 
uttered the little cry of surprise or alarm 
which he had heard as he came up above water, 
pointed to her lips to indicate that she had 
given vent to it, and laughed again with all 
her heart. Delarey laughed too. He felt 
happy and at ease with his siren, and was 
secretly amused at his thought in the sea of 
the magical being full of enchantment who 
sang to lure men to their destruction. This 
girl was simply a pretty, but not specially un- 
common, type of the Sicilian contadina— 
young, gay, quite free from timidity, though 
gentle, full of the joy of life and of the nas- 
cent passion of womanhood, blossoming out 
carelessly in the sunshine of the season of 
flowers. 

Delarey wondered why she was not sleeping, 
and strove to ask her, speaking carefully his 
best Sicilian, and using eloquent gestures, 
which set her smiling, then laughing again. 
In reply to him she pointed towards the sea, 
then towards the house, then towards the sea 
onee more. He guessed that some fisherman 
had risen early to go to his work, and that she 
had got up to see him off, and had been too 
wakeful to return to bed. 

“Niente pid sonno!” he said, opening wide 
his eyes. 

“ Niente! 


Niente !” 
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He feigned fatigue. She took his travesty 
seriously, and pointed to the house, inviting 
him by gesture to go in and rest there. Evi- 
dently she believed that, being a stranger, he 
could not speak or understand much of her 
language. He did not even try to undeceive 
her. It amused him to watch her dumb show, 
for her face spoke eloquently and her pretty 
brown hands knew a language that was de- 
licious. He had no longer any thought of 
sleep, but he felt curious to see the interior 
of the cottage, and he nodded his head in re- 
sponse to her invitation. At once she be- 
came the hospitable peasant hostess. Her eyes 
sparkled with eagerness and pleasure, and 
she went quickly by him to the door, which 
stood half open, pushed it back, and beckoned 
to him to enter. 

He obeyed her, went in, and found himself 
almost in darkness, for the big windows on 
either side of the door were shuttered, and 
only a tiny flame, like a spark, burned some- 
where among the dense shadows of the in- 
terior at some distance from him. Pretend- 
ing to be alarmed at the obscurity, he put out 
his hand gropingly, and let it light on her 
arm, then slip down to her warm, strong 
young hand. 

“T am afraid!” he exclaimed. 

He heard her merry laugh and felt her try- 
ing to pull her hand away, but he held it 
fast, prolonging a joke that he found a pleas- 
ant one. In that moment he was almost as 
simple as she was, obeying his impulse care- 
lessly, gayly, without a thought of wrong, in- 
deed almost without thought at all, His body 
was still tingling and damp with the sea 
water. Her face was fresh with the sea wind. 
He. had never felt more wholesome or as if 
life were a saner thing. 

She dragged her hand out of his at last; he 
heard a grating noise, and a faint light 
sputtered up, then grew steady as she moved 
away and set a match to a candle, shielding it 
from the breeze that entered through the open 
door with her body. 

“ What a beautiful house!” he cried, look- 
ing curiously around. 

He saw such a dwelling as one may see in 
any part of Sicily where the inhabitants are 
not sunk in the direst poverty and squalor, a 
modest home consisting of two fair-sized 
rooms, one opening into the other. In each 


room was a mighty bed, high and white, with 
fat pillows, and a counterpane of many colors. 
At the head of each were pinned a crucifix 
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and a little picture of the Virgin, Maria Ad- 
dolorata, with a palm branch that had been 
blessed, and beneath the picture in the inner 
room a tiny light, rather like an English night 
light near its end, was burning. It was this 
that Delarey had seen like a spark in the dis- 
tance. At the foot of each bed stood a big 
box of walnut wood, carved into arabesques 
and grotesque faces. There were a few 
straw chairs and kitchen utensils. An old 
gun stood in a corner, with a bundle of wood. 
Not far off was a pan of charcoal. There 
were also two or three common deal tables, on 
one of which stood the remains of a meal, a 
big jar containing wine, a flat loaf of coarse 
brown bread with a knife lying beside it, 
some green stuff in a plate, and a slab of hard 
yellow cheese. 

He looked again at the great bed with its 
fat pillows that stood in the farther room 
secluded from the sea breeze. Suddenly he 
felt a longing to throw himself down and rest. 

The girl smiled at him with sympathy. 


“That is my bed,” she said, simply. “ Lie 
down and sleep, signorino.” 
Delarey hesitated for a moment. He 


thought of his companions. If they should 
wake in the cave and miss him what would 
they think, what would they do? Then he 
looked again at the bed. The longing to lie 
down on it was irresistible. He pointed to 
the open door. 

“When the sun comes will you wake me?” 
he said, 

He took hold of his arm with one hand, 
and made the motion of shaking himself. 

“ Sole,” he said. “ Quando c’é il sole.” 

The girl laughed and nodded. 

“Si signore—non dubit!” 

He climbed up on the mountainous bed. 

“ Buona notte, Maddalena!” he said, smil- 
ing at her from the pillow like a boy. 

“ Buon riposo, signorino!” 

That was the last thing he heard. The last 
thing he saw was the dark, eager face of the 
girl lit up by the candle flame watching him 
from the farther room. Her slight figure was 
framed by the doorway, through which a 
faint, sad light was stealing with the soft 
wind from the sea. Her lustrous eyes were 
looking towards him curiously, as if he were 
something of a phenomenon, as if she longed 
to understand his mystery. 

The girl sat down on a chair just outside 
the door, and began to sing to herself once 
more in a low voice. 

















THE CALL 


Once in his sleep Delarey must surely have 
heard her song, for he began to dream that 
he was Ulysses sailing across the purple seas 
along the shores of an enchanted coast, and 
that he heard far off the sirens singing. 

“Signorino! Signorino!” 

Delarey stirred on the great white bed. A 
hand grasped him firmly, shook him ruth- 
lessly. 

“ Signorino! C’é il sole!” 

He opened his eyes reluctantly. Madda- 
lena was leaning over him. He saw her 
bright face and curious young eyes, then the 
faces of the saints and the actresses upon the 
wall, and he wondered and 
where Hermione was. 

“Hermione!” he said. 

“Cosa?” said Maddalena. 

She shook him again gently. He stretched 
himself, yawned, and began to smile. She 
smiled back at him. 

“ ©’ il sole!” 

Now he remembered, lifted himself up, and 
looked towards the doorway. The first rays 
of the sun were filtering in and sparkling in 
the distance the The 


where he was 


upon sea. east was 
barred with red. 

He slipped down from the bed. 

“The frittura!” he said, in English. “I 


must make haste!” 
Maddalena laughed. 
English before. 
“Ditelo ancora!” she cried, eagerly. 
They went out together on to the plateau 
and stood looking seaward. 
“ |—-must—make—haste!” he said, speak- 
ing slowly and dividing the words. 


She had never heard 


“ Hi—maust—maiki—’ai—isti!” she _re- 
peated, trying to imitate his accent. 
He burst out laughing. She pouted. Then 


she laughed too, peal upon peal, while the 
sunlight grew stronger about them. How 
fresh the wind was! It played with her hair, 
from which she had now removed the hand- 
kerchief, and ruffled the little feathers of gold 
upon her brow. It blew about her smooth 
young face as if it loved to touch the soft 
cheeks, the innocent lips, the candid, unlined 
brow. The leaves of the olive-trees rustled 
and the brambles and the grasses swayed. 
Everything was in movement, stirring gayly 
into life to greet the coming day. Eric open- 
ed his mouth and drew in the air to his lungs, 
expanding his chest. He felt inclined to 
dance, to sing, and very much inclined to 
eat. 
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“ Addio, Maddalena!” he said, holding out 
his hand. 

He looked into her eyes and added, 

* Addio, Maddalena mia!” 

She smiled and looked down, then up at 
him again. 

“A rivederci, signorino!” 

She took his hand warmly in hers. 

“ Yes, that’s better. A rivederci!” 

He held her hand for a moment, looking 
into her long and laughing eyes. 

When he reached the Caffé Berardi its door 
stood open and a middle-aged woman was 
looking out seaward. Beyond, by the caves, 
he saw figures moving. His companions were 
awake, He hastened towards them. His 
morning plunge in the sea had given him a 
wild appetite. 

“Frittura! Frittura!”’ he shouted, taking 
off his hat and waving it. 

Gaspare came running towards him. 

“ Where have you been, signorino?” 

“For a walk along the shore.” 

He still kept his hat in his hand. 

“ Why, your face is all wet, and so is your 
hair!” 

“T washed them in the sea. 
Mangiamo!” 

“You did not sleep?” 

Gaspare spoke curiously, regarding him 
with inquisitive, searching eyes. 

“T couldn’t. J'll sleep up there when we 
get home.” 

He pointed to the mountain. 
dancing with gayety. 

“The frittura, Gasparino, the frittura! 
And then the taranteWa, and then ‘O sole 
mio ’!” 

He looked towards the rising sun, 
gan to sing at the top of his voice: 


Mangiamo! 


His eyes were 


and be- 


“O sole, o sole mio, 
Sta ’n fronte a te, 
Sta ’n fronte a te!” 

Gaspare joined in lustily, and Carmela in 
the doorway of the Caffé Berardi waved a 
frying-pan at them in time to the music. 

“Per Dio! Gaspare!” exclaimed Eric, as 
they raced towards the house, each striving 
to be first there—“ Per Dio! I never knew 
what life was till I came to Sicily! I never 
knew what happiness was till this morning!” 

“The frittura! The frittura!” shouted 
Gaspare. “I'll be first!” 

Neck and neck they reached the caffé as 
Nito poured the shining fish into Madre Car- 
mela’s frying-pan. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
se are coming, signora, they are 


coming! Don’t you hear them?” 

Lucrezia was by the terrace wall, 
looking over into the ravine. She could not 
see any moving figures, but she heard far 
down among the olives and the fruit trees 
Gaspare’s voice singing “O sole mio!” and 
while she listened another voice joined in, 
the voice of the padrone. 

“Dio mio! but they are merry!” she added, 
as the song was broken by a distant peal of 
laughter. 

Hermione came out upon the steps. She 
had been in the sitting-room writing a letter 
to Miss Townly, who sent her long and tear- 
ful effusions from London almost every day. 

“Have you got the frying-pan ready, Lu- 
erezia?” she asked. 

“The frying-pan, signora!” 

“Yes, for the fish they are bringing us.” 

Lucrezia looked knowing. “Oh, signora, 
they will bring no fish.” 

“Why not?” 

“They won’t remember.” 

Hermione laughed. “ You don’t know your 
padrone. He won’t forget us.” 

Lucrezia reddened. She feared she had 
perhaps said something that seemed disre- 
spectful. 

“ Oh, signora, there is not another like the 
padrone. Every one says so. Ask Gaspare 
and Sebastiano. I only meant that—” 

“T know. Well, to-day you will understand 
that all men are not forgetful, when you eat 
your fish.” 

Lucrezia still looked very doubtful, but she 
said nothing more. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Hermione. 

She waved her hand and cried out. Life 
suddenly seemed quite different to her. These 
moving figures peopled gloriously the desert 
waste, those ringing voices filled with music 
the brooding silence of it. 

“Mamma mia!” cried Lucrezia, as another 
shout of laughter came up from the ravine. 
“ How merry and mad they are! They have 
had a good night’s fishing.” 

Hermione heard the laughter, but now it 
sounded a little harsh in her ears. 

“T wonder,” she thought, as she leaned 
upon the terrace wall—* I wonder if he has 
missed me at all. I wonder if men ever miss 
us as we miss them.” 

Her call, it seemed, had not been heard, 
nor her gesture of welcome seen, but now Eric 
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looked up, waved his eap, and shouted. Gas- 
pare, too, took off his linen hat with a sten- 
torian ery of, “ Buon giorno, signora!” 

“Signora!” said Lucrezia. 

“ Yes 9”? 

“Look! Was not I right? Are they carry- 
ing anything?” 

Hermione looked eagerly, almost passion- 
ately, at the two figures now drawing near to 
the last ascent up the bare mountain flank. 
Erie had a stick in one hand, the other hung 
empty at his side. Gaspare still waved his 
hat wildly, holding it with both hands as a 
sailor holds the signalling flag. 

“Perhaps,” she said—“ perhaps it wasn’t 
a good night, and they’ve caught nothing.” 

“Oh, signora, the sea was calm. They 
must have taken—” 

“Perhaps their pockets are full of fish. I 
am sure they are.” She spoke with a cheer- 
ful assurance. “If they have caught any 
fish, I know your frying-pan will be wanted,” 
she said. 

“Chi lo sa?’ said Lucrezia, with rather 
perfunctory politeness. 

Secretly she thought that the padrona had 
only one fault. She was a little obstinate 
sometimes, and disinclined to be told the 
truth. And certainly she didn’t know very 
much about men, although she had a hus- 
band. 

Through the old Norman arch came De- 
larey and Gaspare, with hot faces and gay, 
shining eyes, splendidly tired with their ex- 
ertions and happy in the thought of rest. 
Delarey took Hermione’s hand in his: He 
would have kissed her before Lucrezia and 
Gaspare, quite naturally, but he felt that her 
hand stiffened slightly in his as he leant for- 
ward, and he forbore. She longed for his 
kiss, but to receive it there would have spoilt 
a joy. To her his kiss after her lonely night 
would be an event. 

He still kept her hand in his as he began 
to tell her about their expedition. 

“Did you enjoy it?’ she asked, thinking 
what a boy he looked in his eager, physical 
happiness. 

“ Ask Gaspare!” 

“1 don’t think I need. Your eyes tell me.” 

“1 never enjoyed any night so much before, 
out there under the moon. Why don’t we 
always sleep out-of-doors ?” 

“ Shall we try some night on the terrace?” 

“ By Jove! we will! What a lark!” 


“Did you go into the sea?” 




















THE 
“T should think so! Ask Gaspare if I 


didn’t beat them all. I had to swim, too.” 

“And the fish?” she said, trying to speak 
carelessly. 

“They were stunning. We caught an 
awful lot, and Mother Carmela cooked them 
to a T. I had an appetite, I can tell you, 
Hermione, after being in the sea.” 

She was silent for a moment. Her hand 
had dropped out of his. When she spoke again 
she said, “ And you slept in the caves?” 

“The others did.” 

“And you?” 

“T couldn’t sleep, so I went out on to the 
beach. But I'll tell you all that presently. 
You won’t be shocked, Hermione, if I take 
a siesta now? I’m pretty well done—grandly 
tired, don’t you know? I think I could get 
a lovely nap before collazione.” 

“Come in, my dearest,” she said. “ Col- 
lazione a little late, Lucrezia; not till half 
past one.” 

“ And the fish, signora?” asked Lucrezia. 

“We've got quite enough without fish,” said 
Hermione, turning away. 

“Oh, by Jove!” Delarey said, as they went 
into the cottage, putting his hand into his 
jacket pocket. “I’ve got something for you, 
Hermione.” 

“Fish!” she cried, eagerly, her whole face 
brightening. “ Lucre—” 

“Fish in my coat!” he interrupted. “ No, 
a letter. They gave it me in the village as 
we came up. Here it is.” 

He drew out a letter, gave it to her, and 
went into the bedroom, while Hermione stood 
in the sitting-room by the dining-table with 
the letter in her hand. 

It was from Artois with the Kairouan post- 
mark. 

“Tt’s from Emile,” she said. 

Eric was closing the shutters to make the 
bedroom dark. 

“Ts he still in Africa?’ he asked, letting 
down the bar with a clatter. 

“Yes,” she said, opening the envelope. 
“Go to bed like a good boy while I read it.” 

She wanted his kiss so much that she did 
not go near to him, and spoke with a lightness 
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that was almost like a feigned indifference. 
He thrust his gay face through the doorway 
into the sunshine. 

“Come and tuck me up afterwards!” he 
said, and vanished. 

Hermione made a little movement as if to 
follow him, but checked it and unfolded the 
letter. 

“4 Rue p’Apput KApDERr, 
KAIROUAN. 

“ My DEAR FRIEND,—This will be one of my 
dreary notes, but you must forgive me. Do 
you ever feel a heavy cloud of apprehension 
lowering over you, a sensation of approach- 
ing calamity, as if you heard the footsteps 
of a deadly enemy stealthily approaching you ? 
Do you know what it is to lose courage, to - 
fear yourself, life, the future, to long to hear 
a word of sympathy from a friendly voice, to 
long to lay hold of a friendly hand? Are you 
ever like a child in the dark, your intellect no 
weapon against the dread of formless things? 
The African sun is shining here as I sit under 
a palm-tree writing, with my servant, Zer- 
zour, squatting beside me. It is so clear that 
I can almost count the veins in the leaves of 
the palms, so warm that Zerzour has thrown 
off his burnoose and kept on only his 
linen shirt. And yet I am cold and seem 
to be in blackness. I write to you to gain 
some courage if I can. But I have gained 
none yet. I believe there must be a physical 
cause for my malaise, and that I am going 
to have some dreaded illness and perhaps lay 
my bones here in the shadow of the mosques 
among the sons of Islam. Write to me. Is 
the garden of paradise blooming with flowers ? 
Is the tree of knowledge of good weighed 
down with fruit, and do you pluck the fruit 
boldly and eat it every day? You told me 
in London to come over and see you. I am 
not coming. Do not fear. But how I wish 
that I could now, at this instant, see your 
strong face, touch your courageous hand. 
There is a sensation of doom upon me. Laugh 
at me as much as you like, but write to me. 
I feel cold—cold in the sun. 

“ EMILE.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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the trousseaux planned for the present for wedding gowns has much 
Easter brides of 1906, and while that is practical to recommend it. 
it might be thought that The gown is in itself complete 


& HARMINGLY attractive are The court train so fashionable at 


there could be nothing stri- 
kingly novel left for the de- 
signers to furnish to the pub- 
lic, the impossible has been 
attained, and there is no end 
of absolutely new features to 
be seen. 

White satin and point- 
lace have, from time im- 
memorial, been consider- 
ed the proper attributes 
of a bride, but. in these 
days there is far more 
choice of materials al- 
lowed, and there are many 
most charming gowns 
made of silk, chiffon, and 
lace that find favor. For 
an elaborate gown the 
white satin or satin com- 
bined with brocade still 
ranks foremost, but the 
gowns of lace with court 
train of brocade or satin 
are also extremely 
effective. Accordion- 
pleated chiffon com- 
pletely veiled with 
flounces of lace is ex- 
quisitely dainty and 
becoming, 
and has 
been cho- 
sen by 
some of 
the most 
prominent 


the fash- 


































without it, and the train can 
be removed, leaving the gown 
perfect in detail and much 
more adaptable for other oc- 
easions than many a simpler 
wedding gown. A charming 


design is shown in the chiffon 


with lace flounces, with 
court train of white 
satin. The chiffon waist 
has a high draped bod- 
ice of satin, but yoke 
and front of lace; the 
sleeves are of satin, lace, 
and chiffon combined, 
and the veil is of white 
tulle with lace edge. 

A simpler design is a 
combination of white 
silk or satin with chif- 
fon, and is made in 
strikingly novel design 
of a long pointed coat 
worn over a pleated chif- 
fon or lace skirt. In the 
back the gown is in prin- 
cesse effect; there are 
a deep lace yoke, revers, 
and cuffs of lace. It is 
a style that is becoming 
to either a slender or 
a stout figure, and the 
gown would be quite 
possible for other oc- 
casions as well. Prin- 
cesse wedding gowns 


= > SUMMER EVENING Gown of lace and organdie with wild-rose are always charming 
brides in garlands and pink ribbon bows and sash. 


and becoming, and 
the hard lines can be 








ionable world, while in the newest softened by the draping of the ma- 
models are to be seen lace, chiffon, terial across the bust or by bias 
and satin all combined. bands arranged in semicircles or 
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loops or by lace flounces across the 
front. The soft silks and satins so 
fashionable now are especially well 
suited to the princesse styles, and the 
fabric clinging closely to the figure, out- 
lines any good curves and emphasizes 
graceful lines. 

Lace veils are not always becoming. 
and tulle veils invariably are, which is 
one reason why the tulle veil is more 
generally seen. A grandmother’s or 
mother’s wedding veil is not always a 
thing of joy to deal with, even when 
the lace is of the most costly descrip- 
tion. Its folds sometimes hang in too 
stiff lines or it is of a shape or length 
almost impossible to drape becomingly. 
The tulle veil, on the contrary, can be 
most easily arranged and made becom- 
ing, while if desired it may be bordered 
with lace of the most expensive de- 
scription. 

The present style of coiffure also en- 
ables the veil’ to be becoming, the 
pompadour giving a basis to which to 
pin the wreath or half-wreath, and then 
to fasten the veil under the flowers. 
The veil never is so becoming with the 
hair arranged low as high on the head, 
for the knob or braid holds the veil out 
too far from the head to give good lines. 
It is astonishing how much difference 
all these details make in the general 
appearance, and too much care cannot 
be bestowed upon them. Often the most 
inexpensively gowned bride will look 
far better than one whose gown and 
veil have cost a fabulous amount, sim- 
ply because the veil is becomingly ar- 
ranged and the style is better suited to 
the wearer. 

The “ going-away” or travelling 
costume ranks next in importance 
to the wedding gown, and almost 
as much attention is paid to it. 
Only when a long journey is to be 
started on immediately is the trav- 
elling costume on severely simple 
lines, and, in fact, it is becoming 


































BriDr’s GOING- AWAY Gown of blue cloth with black 
more and more the custom for the sat and braid trimmings; waistcoat of dotted. cheviot 








so-called going- 
away gown to be 
on the elaborate 
order, almost like a 
reception gown. 
The coat-and-skirt 
costume with waist 
to match is a fa- 
vorite model, and 
for spring the 
light-weight cloths 
or veilings are pre- 
ferred. A charm- 
ing model is in the 
favorite Alice blue 
trimmed with 
black satin and 
blue braid several 
shades darker; the 
skirt has much 
more trimming 
than is usually 
seen, and is of a 
peculiar cut in 
the fact that, 


Bripe’s Gown with coat effect in satin; yoke, revers, and cuffs of heavy lace; pleated chiffon frills 
at the elbows; tiny pearl chains fastening the coat at the front. 
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while it is wide 
around the foot it 
does not give the 
effect of flare, but 
clings quite closely 
to the figure. The 
double - breasted 
short jacket is ex- 
tremely smart 
trimmed with vel- 
vet to match the 
skirt and with a 
double row of flat 
gold buttons. The 
sleeves are short, 
but the cuffs come 
well below the el- 
bow, and the shape 
is good. 

The same model 
is equally effective 


BRIDAL Gown of mousseline and lace with court train of heavy white satin; draped girdle and bolero 
of the satin ; the train is fastened only to the shoulders. 
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‘Tea-Gown for a bride; pale-biue surah with collar and cuffs of velvet 
in a much deeper shade; lace underdress. 





in gray, tan, or old-rose 
pink, the last, however, 
not to be rashly adopted, 
as it is not always be- 
coming. 

The Empire style is 
shown in the lace gown, 
white with medallions 
of black, and:a line of 
black velvet in the 
V-shaped point outlin- 
ing a yoke of another 
kind of lace. The 
model requires to be 
most carefully treated, 
for while the lines are 
most graceful, and the 
close - fitting princesse 
lining should do away 
with any appearance 
like a tea-gown, if it is 
not perfectly executed 
the fashion is unsatis- 
factory, because it does 
suggest the tea-gown 
rather than the theatre 
gown. The wrap worn 
with the costume is 
smart and unusual, and 
can be made up in 
either cloth or silk and 
in any one of the new 
shades of color. 

The spring brides 
will have a good op- 
portunity to appear in 
the newest of fashions 
in hats, but they also 
have to face the fact 
that they have not so 
wide a choice as later 
in the season when the 
fashions have been quite 
decided upon. They are 
far better off than a 
few years ago before the 
fashion of going South 
came into favor, for then 
spring hats were not ex- 
hibited until spring had 























come, while now the 
ordering of the outfit 
for the South forces 
the new designs into 
notice. There is to 
be a great variety of 
shapes and styles in 
hats this season. Large 
hats, small hats, and 
medium-sized ones are 
all to be popular. 
Demure shapes, with 
turned-down brims and 
high crowns are in 
sharp contrast with the 
most coquefttish little 
affairs with low crowns 
and turned-up brims 
that are bent at right 
angles. In the former 
the trimming is in soft 
folds around the crown 
and massed at the back, 
but outside; in the lat- 
ter the trimming is all 
inside the brim and 
starts from the back. 
giving the effect at 
first glance of the hat 
being put on wrong 
side foremost. 

There are to be hats 
so small as to look more 
like hair ornaments 
than headgear; hats 
large and picturesque 
and on the coal-scuttle 
bonnet order of old- 
time form, but scat- 
tered in among such 
extreme models will 
be discovered scores 
of most charmingly re- 
fined styles of medium 
size and with no 
marked exaggeration 
of trimming. Rough 
and smooth straws, 
heavy and transparent, 
all are to be had, while 
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EMPIRE TEA-GOWN of cream batiste and Oriental embroidery in warm, 
rich colors; gold buttons fastening the cape to the gown. 
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flowers, feathers, ribbon and velvet 
bows are equally fashionable. The 
flowers are fascinating in color, and 
the present fad is to use as many as 
possible, closely massed together, but 
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ROUND CLOCHE-SHAPED HAT of dull blue straw trimmed with pale geeen mousseline and white roses 


with green foliage mixed in. Roses 
so true to life that it seems quite 
possible to believe they are real are 
most lavishly employed, and one of 
the best models for a serviceable hat 
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BLACK CRIN HAT bound and trimmed with black satin ; pale yellow ostrich tip and roses at the back. 





to be worn with a tailor gown is of Stiff wings and quills are also fash- 
faney black straw with a twist of pale ionable and trim the smaller, more ec- 
green or pink ribbon around the crown, centric hats effectively. They are oft- 
and at the back and over the crown a en most oddly arranged, always with 
mass of deep pink roses. an aim to the smart appearance rather 
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EMPIRE DINNER Gown for a bride: pale violet chiffon over liberty satin; Jace flounces with band and 
girdle of deeper violet velvet ; narrow velvet ribbon on the bodice. 
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SPRING BRIDES 


Dusicn sy Marnitpe Sée Smart cloth carriage coat of any preferred color embroidered to match; 
worn over an Empire gown of black and white lace combined. 
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LitTLe Pace's suit of white cloth or linen worn over a 
ruffied shirt of fine Persian lawn or batiste. 


than to the becoming, but no woman 
with any taste would ever buy a hat 
of this description if it were not be- 
coming. If the lines are wrong the 
effect is so painfully bad that even 
an individual most hopelessly lacking 
in taste must see it at a glance. 
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The picturesque styles will not seem 
out of place and old-fashioned when 
worn with the taffeta gowns and coats 
that are made on the old-fashioned 
order, and there are quanti- 
ties of them to be seen in the 
new models. The Empire 
and Directoire hats must 
follow when the Empire and 
Directoire styles of dress 
lead, and milliners have 
recognized that fact and 
acted upon it. In time, when 
the chastening of the Ameri- 
ean taste has done its work 
with this latest fad, the re- 
sults may be satisfactory; 
for the moment the fashion 
had best not be entered into 
lightly or unadvisedly. 

Colored muslins are charm- 
ingly attractive, and there 
are many new designs since 
last year. The bordered ef- 
fects are very novel, and the 
waists or sashes of ribbon 
to match the design of the 
border are certainly quite 
original. The finest of or- 
gandies are among the new 
materials and in all shades; 
white with bands or borders 
of dull colors is thought 
smart, while an additional 
shade of color is*gained by 
lining these bands with chif- 
fon a shade darker. Flower- 
ed silk waists, high or 
low, with muslin skirts are 
thought attractive and smart, 
and the colorings are most 
artistic. Flowered silk gir- 
dies and sashes also furnish 
a variety of effect that is 
very satisfactory. 

The pattern robes simplify dress- 
making most wonderfully. There is 
a wide range of choice in the quality 
of these pattern robes, but among them 
there are plenty at low price and of 
fine quality that are most satisfactory. 
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.L thin materials are to be fash- 


I 
A ionable this coming summer, 


and in truth it would seem as 


though the simple white mus- 
lin frock, in which “ ye hero- 
ine of ye olden time” was 
always supposed to be attired 
when she met the hero, were 
to be revived once again. Let 
no one, however, imagine 
that the modern simple white 
muslin gown is an inexpen- 
sive style of dress, for there is 
no end to the 
money that may 
be spent in its 
construction. 
But as Dame 
Fashion has or- 
dered it as the 
leading fad of 
the summer the 
money question 
must not enter 
in, unless home 
hand-work takes 
the place of 
money. 
Charmingly 
dainty and at- 
tractive are most of the models 
for the muslin frocks, and while 
all-white is considered the smart- 
est and the most practical of all, 
there are many charming colored 
muslin gowns, and in figured as 
well as plain effects. Nothing 
much simpler or at the same time 
more attractive can well-be im- 
agined than the white organdie, 
lawn, or batiste; the skirt 
finished around the foot with 
ten tucks, then a space, then 
three tucks, another space, and 
two tucks. A deep shirred yoke 





gives the gown the princesse effect 
even when made in separate waist and 


skirt, while the 



















broad fichu edged 
with two narrow 
ruffles is draped to 
be most becoming to 
a slim girl’s figure. 
The only trim- 
ming on the entire 
gown is the ruffle, 
which may be of 
lace or embroidery, 
or of the organdie 
finished with hem- 
stitching. The mod- 

el is one that 
can of course be 
elaborated upon 
if so desired, for 


Tuckep mMuUSsttin Gown with bolero and band of cream lace ; 
pale pink silk girdle drawn over a boned foundation. 
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YounG Goirw’s Gown of soft mull or batiste with 
skirt and blouse shirred in to fit the waist 


bands of entre-deux can be substi- 
tuted for the tucks. 

The princesse effect is thought es- 
pecially smart in muslin gowns, and 
there may be a girdle effect made with 
rows of shirring as in the gown just 
described, or a band if so preferred. 
These girdles are on the gowns with 
the bayadere trimmings of lace and 
tucks; the other models have the 
long lines of tucks and lace entre- 
deux, and the girdle effect would 





utterly spoil the long lines, cutting 
them in a way most unbecoming to 
the figure. 

Fichus on muslin gowns are be- 
coming only to youthful and slim 
figures, and while the fashion is to 
be in favor this summer, it will not 
be so universally followed as we 
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Empire Gown of batiste plain and with fine French 
embroidery ; simple lace pleated frills. 























EFFECTIVE SUMMER GOWNS 


ular open-work embroidery also shows off 
well with the flat trimmings, while the short 
jackets of lace and embroidery are all ab- 
solutely flat in effect. 

Tucks, folds, pleats, and entre-deux are 
used in endless variety. Fortunately there 
are many attractive patterns to be had in 
imitation laces, for the amount that is re- 





WHITE LINEN MOKNING SUIT with cross 
stitch embroidery on the collar and cuffs. 


might be led to believe from the 
many different styles that are ex- 
hibited. In fact, the flat trim- 
mings are thought smarter for 
the majority, and the fichus are 
more or less relegated to young 
girls. If a woman carries her- 
self well, and especially if she has 
good shoulders, the flat trimmings 
are most becoming, and so much 
lace can be used that the waist 





YOUNG WOMAN’s Gown ot handkerchief lmen in eyelet em- 
will appear very smart. The pop- broidery with hand-tucked yoke of very sheer linen. 
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quired to carry out most of the de- 
signs of the lace-trimmed gowns make 
a sum total that is somewhat alarming 
even to the most extravagant-minded. 

Open-work and solid embroidery are 
alike fashionable, and the workman- 
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WHITE MULL GRADUATING GOWN with rosettes of the 
mull; white satin girdle and lace in yoke 








DoTTED MUSLIN GOwN with insertions of lace; black 
velvet ribbons and sash with long ends. 


ship is most exquisite. The embroid- 
ered eyelet effect is to be had in all 
qualities of material, and, in truth, the 
same applies to the more solid style 
of embroidery which is now proudly 
displayed on all manner of gowns and 
shirt-waists. The most costly is to the 
lovers of beautiful handiwork not one 
whit too costly, and certainly is most 
effective wherever it is used. 






























IMPLE fashions would seem to 
be a most incorrect title to ap- 
ply to any of the styles of this 

season. Even on the simplest gowns 
there are much trimming, much hand- 
work, and very intricate and complex 
styles of cut. It must be confessed 
that a tour of inspection of the 

various dressmaking establishments 
and department 
shops where sup- 
posedly the smart- 
est gowns are to be 
seen is a bit bewil- 
dering and depress- 
ing when there is 
only a limited 
amount of money to 
be spent, and when 

a woman has simple 
tastes, but is blessed 
with the necessity 

of being always 
well gowned. How- 
ever, the task is not 
an entirely hopeless 
one, and time and 
patience will solve 
the problem satis- 
factorily. 

Seen in the ag- 
gregate the elabo- 
rate costumes pre- 
sent a_ series of 
models quite impos- 
sible of reproduc- 
tion on simple lines, 
but a close inspec- 
tion reveals many a 
smart and really 
simple model that 
can be copied to 
look well. Pleated 
skirts with short 
and smart little 
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jackets are most attractive made in 
serge, cloth, mohair, or silk. The 
skirt with narrow perfect-fitting 
yoke and accordion-pleated full skirt 
is a becoming style, while the waist 
accordion-pleated, with revers of 
heavy white lace, narrow bands of 
velvet, gilt buttons, and unlined lace 
or lingerie chemisette, and deep cuffs 





CuiLp’s Gown of plain matertal and bands of English eyelet embroidery 
edged with lace; little ruffled short sleeves. 

















attracts attention from its very sim- 


plicity. 


Mohair, like veiling, has taken an- 


other lease of life 
and will be most 
popular this sum- 
mer. Skirts and 
waists to match, 
but always with a 
short jacket as well, 
are from present 
indications to be 
more fashionable 
than the shirt- 
waist gown so dear 
to the heart of every 
suburbanite. India 
silk, taffeta silk, 
and rajah or pon- 
gee are all to be 
fashionable materi- 
als for this style of 
gown, and the mod- 
els are almost with- 
out exception pos- 
sible for home 
manufacture. Plain 
and figured mohairs 
are made up sim- 
ply but effectively, 
narrow velvet or 
taffeta ribbon being 
a favorite trimmirg 
or bias bands of the 
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color. 



























Elderly lady’s street gown ot mauve 


cloth trimmed with bands of pin-tucks and narrow bias bands. 





material edged with pipings of some 
Checks, plaids, and stripes all 
find favor, while, as in all materials 


this season, there 
are so many colors 
and shades of col- 
or to choose from 
that it would seem 
criminal not to 
have what is be- 
coming. 

The separate 
waist is so essen- 
tial to comfort in 
this climate that 
in spite of con- 
tinued statements 
that the fashion 
has quite “gone 
out” the demand 
for these most use- 
ful garments con- 
tinues to increase 


rather than to di- 
minish. 

The plain shirt- 
waist has gone out 


of style, and it is 
next to impossible to 
find it. There are, of 
course, some 
lutely plain waists to 
be seen, but they are 
few in number and 
are not especially 
smart. They are de- 
cidedly severe in out- 
line, made with tucks 
or pleats, to fasten 
in front with three 
or four studs, the 
sleeves medium in 
size, with cuffs. An 
embroidered stock or 
plain turn-down col- 
lar is worn with this 
style of waist, or 
there may be a rib- 


bon stock and belt. 


abso- 
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SIMPLE FASHIONS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 






























ed ones, made with lace 
and embroidery galore, 
and with fancy elbow 
sleeves. This style is un- 
questionably bound to 
be popular for a time, 
but short-sleeved waists 
of this kind are not ap- 
propriate to wear with 
skirts of different ma- 
terial, and the fashion 
will be short-lived. The 
most satisfactory medi- 
um-priced waists are of 
lawn or sheer linen made 
to fasten at the back. 
On the front is a more 
or less elaborate pat- 
tern in em- 
broidery, and 
there is a 
pointed yoke 
of narrow lace 
sewed togeth- 
er. The sleeve 
is of medium 
size, full 
the el- 
bow, and fin- 
ished with a 
deep cuff of 
lace to match 
the yoke. 
There can be 
a high collar 
like the yoke, 
waist may be finished 
with collarless effect. 
Another style has the 
front in clusters of nar- 
row tucks below a point- 
ed yoke of fine embroid- 
ery. 

Fineness of material 
and beauty of hand em- 
broidery are the chief 


above 
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Lingerie waists are the most fash- 
ionable and their name is legion. 
There are most elaborately construct- 
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elderly lady; gray cloth trimmed with tucked bands. 





characteristics of the smart waists 
this season, rather than any radical 
change of style, and variety is ob- 


tained by the patterns of 
the embroidery and the 
difference in the lace that 
is used. Collars are made 
on the waists when the 
collarless effect is not de- 
sired for the lingerie 
waists, but an attractive 
style is the lace barbe 
worn with the collarless 
waist if that is not be- 
coming. 

Shaped belts of pliable 
leather are thought very 
smart and are finished 
with gold or silver buc- 
kles. Embroidered linen 
belts are also fashionable 
to wear with the linen 
or duck skirts, but the rib- 

bon and bias taffeta 
silk belts, both nar- 
row and wide, and 
fastened with fancy 


buckles are con- 
sidered appropri- 
ate also. 


For older wom- 
en there are grays, 
purples, and black 
that in all the ma- 
terials mentioned 
make up effective- 
ly. Open-work em- 


Corselet street gown for an 
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The jackets that are to be so ex- 
tremely fashionable this summer are 
not impossible for amateurs to make, 
provided a good pattern is at hand. 
There must be sufficient material used 
in the fronts of the jacket to permit 
of its being fastened, although the de- 
sign is to have the coat worn open, 
showing a waistcoat or fancy waist. 








Morninc Gown.of white linen with cross-stitch edge 
in blue thread; lace in guimpe and undersleeves. 


broidery, bands of pleated or shirred 
taffeta or fancy braid may be used on 
the simplest of gowns, without de- 
stroying the simplicity... No longer 
are older women forbidden the luxury ® 
of loose waists, and although shirt- 
waists are not suitable for an elderly 
woman, the soft crépe de Chine or 
silk waist to match the color of the Suirt-watst suit of dotted muslin with black in- 
gown 1s quite appropriate. sertion; flowered ribbon sash with black edge. 
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A good investment for any woman 
who has her gowns made at home is 
a lace or embroidered bolero jacket. 
There are any number of designs to 
choose from this season, and the prices 
vary greatly so that it is possible to 
purchase them at comparatively low F- 
cost. With a jacket of this deserip- 
tion one gown will do much duty. 





SIMPLE LAWN Gown with embroidered waist; lace 
in waist and skirt yokes; full sleeve shirred 


A mistake that amateurs are apt to 
make is that of cutting the fronts 
of the jacket too narrow in order to 
gain the effect that is given in the 
model. With sufficient width the 
fronts can be turned back if so de- 
sired, but even when left to hang loose 
they will not look too wide, for they MORNING OR TRAVELLING SuIT of checked cheviot 
will stay in place. in cotton or wool; darker belt and bands. he: 
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WELL-KNOWN writer recently de- 
A clared our national dance to be St. 
Vitus’s dance; and, in proof of this 
nervous intensity of modern life, he might 
have pointed to the increasing number of 
sanitariums over the country. But as these 
retreats are expensive, except for the pos- 
sessor of a capacious purse, it is a wise 
woman who draws a double conclusion from 
the famous saying of Benjamin Franklin— 
“ Nature does the work and the doctor takes 
the fees ””"—and, forsooth, takes the rest-cure 
under her own roof. 

To give nature a chance—that is the se- 
cret of the sanitarium. “ Nature is the best 
doctor in the world,” says one sanitarium 
physician, “and knows more about healing 
in a minute than I do in a month.” Though 
medicine is not exactly tabooed, it is con- 
sidered a necessary evil in emergency cases. 
The cure, on the other hand, is accomplished 
by a complete rest and relaxation, proper 
diet and bathing, plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, with recourse to such unmedical aids 
as massage and salt rubs. At the more pro- 
gressive rcst-cures, the therapeutic power of 
the mind over the body is also emphasized, 
especially at the daily health lecture. So 
this so-called rational treatment, with or 
without an attendant, may be easily under- 
taken at home, and at a comparatively trifling 
cost. Separated from the restriction of an 
institution, it is imperative, however, that the 
at-home patient make up her mind, in the 
beginning, to pay the price of persistency for 
health. 

Probably the chief compensation of a sani- 
tarium experience is the inculcation of com- 
mon sense. The laws of health, like the laws 
of happiness, are so simple that they are 
commonly overlooked or ignored. Even when 
outraged nature hangs out the danger sig- 
nals, as twitching nerves for the hurry-and- 
worry woman, and an irritable appetite for 
the overfed woman, they are apt to be un- 
heeded until the inevitable break-down. 

Then, instead of employing stimulating 
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drugs to whip up an already overwrought 
body and brain, the rest-cure specialist would 
give nature a chance to mend herself. This 
is humorously illustrated in Mark Twain’s 
story, “At the Appetite-Cure,” a health re- 
sort to which he had gone to “recover” a 
pampered appetite. After dilating upon his 
troubles to the doctor, the latter promptly 
enforced a sixty-hours’ fast, whereupon the 
patient was glad enough to have an ordinary 
beefsteak. He says: “I dripped tears of grati- 
tude into the gravy—gratitude to the doctor 
for putting a little plain common sense into 
me, when I had been empty of it so many, 
many years.” 

That this common sense is becoming less 
uncommon is evidenced by the surprising 
numbers who invade the rest-cures during 
the midsummer vacation, it may be, or even 
for months. Many of these persons are not 
invalids, but seekers of the simple life. In- 
deed, there have developed two types of insti- 
tutions: the sanitarium, which makes people 
well, and the sanatorium, which keeps them 
well. To point a moral in passing, it may 
be mentioned that no less a radiant per- 
sonality than Mrs. Jenness Miller considers 
it a sacred part of her gospel of good health 
to annually spend one month in a sanatorium. 
The writer, on the other hand, recently re- 
tired to a sanitarium for several months and 
absorbed the “ experiences ” of patients, many 
of whom had been rewarded with wonderful 
cures. The recounting of these experiences 
is somewhat unfortunate in a sanitarium 
sense, for physicians deplore the morbid 
mental suggestion induced by conversations 
about ailments; and precisely on this point 
the woman who undertakes the rest-cure in 
the normal atmosphere of her home has the 
decided advantage. 

To begin, then, the broken-down woman 
must give up. After a lifetime, perhaps, of 
high nervous tension, this absolute physical 
and mental relaxation may be difficult. But . 
she has, may it be devoutly hoped, deter- 
mined to become a “mush of concession.” 




















Dropping her tired brains into the back of 
her head, as the mental healer recommends, 
and relaxing every muscle of the body—let- 
ting go of herself, so to speak—the all-im- 
portant first step is an attempt to imitate the 
long sleep of Rip Van Winkle. Sleep is “ na- 
ture’s sweet restorer.” Unencouraged by 
temporary renewal of strength the patient 
should remain in bed—months, if necessary— 
until the gain becomes permanent. If rest- 
less under this enforced inactivity, she may 
remind herself that the reclining attitude 
reduces the heart action fifty per cent., and 
in this day when heart disease is popular— 
though the heart, instead of being diseased, 
often registers the depleted condition of the 
body—that act cannot be overestimated. 

Then the vital necessity of fresh air. At 
sanitariums the hillsides are dotted with 
cots day and night, for patients are en- 
couraged to sleep in the open air. As oxygen 
forms 92.4 parts of a person weighing 148 
pounds, it is easy to understand the impera- 
tive need of an abundance of oxygen through 
the air we breathe and the water we drink. 
Air is more essential to life than water, and 
water than food, for one may live forty days 
without food, but only five minutes without 
air. The average person, it is estimated, 
uses about one-sixth of his lung capacity in 
superficial breathing; while medical journals 
of the day, on the other han’, abound with 
cases of invalids who have restored vitality 
by sleeping out-of-doors, maybe the year 
around. The woman with the at-home rest- 
eure should improve the summer days by 
placing her cot in a secluded part of the 
yard, if she lives in town, or on the roof with 
an awning overhead, if in the city; while in 
winter the windows may be opened wide, 
the needful protection being procured by 
extra covers and earthenware jugs filled with 
hot water, as jugs retain the heat longer than 
rubber bags. If, during the day, the cot be 
in a sunny spot, so much the better, for the 
sun possesses such wonderful therapeutic 
properties as to be considered a cure-all by 
sore specialists. 

Undoubtedly, the most important matter, 
everything considered, is that of eating— 
rather, overeating. No less an authority 
than Sir Henry Thompson attributes one- 
half of the diseases of to-day to epicurean 
indulgences. Particularly for persons of 
sedentary habits, the stuffing three times a 
day, with no period of rest for the digestive 
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apparatus, is seen to be, upon a little physi- 
ological reflection, an appalling abuse. In 
fact, an absolute fast of from one day to one 
week has its compensations, especially for the 
overworked liver, and the sanitarium expert, 
it will soon be discovered, has a profound re- 
spect for that organ. Though many things in 
regard to diet, on the other hand, must be 
settled individually—such as meat or no meat 
—the schedule of one meal and a half a day, 
strenuously insisted upon by the average rest- 
eure, furnishes sufficient fuel for the body. 
That is the precise amount recommended to 
Mark Twain in his story, “ At the Appetite- 
Cure” and, furthermore, the dietary sermon 
given in the guise of a funny experience is 
worth hearing—and heeding. At this Hoch- 
berghaus, or health resort, in Austria, the 
menu card “ caleulated to insult a cannibal,” 
as the writer declares, contained such viands 
as “tough, underdone, overdue tripe, gar- 
nished with garlic,” and “ young cat, old cat, 
scrambled eat.” After the preferred hours 
of fasting. comes that grateful attack on the 
beefsteak. Thereupon the doctor delivered 
himself of this sound advice: “If the 
stomach doesn’t call vigorously—with a shout, 
as you may say—it is better not to pester it, 
but just give it a good rest.” In physiologic 
mood Shakespeare said the same thing in 
more lofty language: “Let good digestion 
wait on appetite, and health on both ”—which 
the sanitarium physician is fond of quoting 
at the daily health lecture. 

Though dietetics is a ponderous subject in 
itself, the woman with the at-home sani- 
tarium must give it distinguished considera- 
tion. The so-called meal and a half may 
include a light breakfast, with a good dinner 
in the evening; or the small breakfast with 
the abundant dinner at noon, and nothing 
until the next morning. The latter plan is 
preferred because it gives the stomach plenty 
of work once a day, to develop it as any other 
muscle of the body, and a long period of 
rest. If the beginner finds the intermission 
too exacting, however, a cup of malted milk 
may be taken in the evening, as this gives 
considerable nourishment with but little tax 
on the digestive organs. The amount of food 
to be taken at these meals is a matter of in- 
dividual computation, depending somewhat 
upon the amount of exercise the rest-cure 
patient may be taking. Presumably, the 
breakfast of fruit, a cereal, and cereal coffee, 
or the dinner of purée soup, a meat.or fish, 
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several vegetables, maybe a salad, and a 
light desert with cereal coffee, makes a sat- 
isfactory repast. There is the danger, on the 
other hand, of thinking too persistently 
about articles of diet, for, as Thomson Hud- 
son wisely says in his book, The Law of Men- 
tal Medicine: “ If current dietetic suggestions 
could reach the mind of an ostrich, he would 
soon be unable to digest a boiled potato.” At 
the same time, it is imperative that the 
amount of food be moderate; that it be free 
of complicated mixtures or stimulants, such 
as coffee, tea, and pepper; that preference be 
given to the more delicate meats, as chicken 
and lamb, as well as to fruits and vegetables 
which are fresh; that acids, as vinegar, or 
heavy sweets, as chocolate, be excluded; and 
that zwieback be substituted for hot bread, 
which is most indigestible. Moreover, salt 
seems to be in popular disfavor, and the fact 
that a cook-book lately emanating from Bos- 
ton utterly ignores this condiment empha- 
sizes the saltless gospel of good health. 

But the rest-cure patient may be careful 
as to choice of foods and overlook the im- 
portant point of proper mastication. Glad- 
stone’s rule was to chew every mouthful 
thirty-two times. In this bustling day, when 
midday lunches are bolted in ten minutes, 
the simple physiologic fact that part of di- 
gestion occurs in the mouth is disregarded. 
This insalivation is especially essential for 
starchy foods, and even for soft foods, as 
soup and milk. The subject has been studied 
by the physiologist. Mr. Horace Fletcher, 
who, in his book, Epicure or Glutton, de- 
clares that food should be chewed until no 
taste remains, and then swallowing becomes 
an involuntary act. In explanation of this 
physiologic principle the writer says a raw 
onion, which must be chewed several hun- 
dred times before taste departs, leaves no 
odor on the breath and makes no disturb- 
ance in the stomach. Even with more ordi- 
nary tests with the sufficient mastication of 
a moderate amount of food, the immediate 
benefit is often most surprising to the patient. 

The rule as to drinking is also imperative. 
Like many medicines, tea and coffee are 
tabooed because stimulating to an already 
overtaxed system. At the same time, the 
copious drinking of water, other than at meal- 
time or within two hours thereafter, is advo- 
cated strongly. When one remembers that 
seventy-five per cent. of the body is water 
and, moreover, it has a purgative effect on the 
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entire digestive tract, the requirement of two 
quarts a day does not seem excessive. It is 
desirable to take two glasses half an hour 
before each meal, hot water being preferred 
by some, particularly before breakfast. The 
use of ice-water is considered a physiologic 
sin, because the sudden lowering of the tem- 
perature of the stomach partially paralyzes 
its processes. 

When one comes to the consideration of 
the bath, the woman treating herself at home 
is likely to take exception to the sanitarium 
régime. Probably she has been indulging in 
one or two tub baths a day, and what is 
shocking, in a literal sense, they have been 
the cold plunge. That this debilitates the 
nervous system, producing a temporary 
stimulation with the inevitable reaction, has 
lately induced a popular disapproval of it. 
One sanitarium physician always asks, as a 
first question, about the patient’s ablutions, 
and as invariably ends by recommending two 
warm—not hot—tub baths a week, with, of 
course, the daily sponge bath. If one is in 
a depleted state the strict observance of this 
rule is most urgent. The bath should be in 
water of a temperature of 94 or 95 degrees 
and, if possible, be administered by a maid, 
as the rubbing of the body to a glow is an 
added stimulus to the purging of the pores 
of impurities. It should never be taken 
within two hours after eating; and, to assist 
in the uncompleted digestive processes, as 
well as to relax the vital organs, hot fomenta- 
tions should be given previously. The at- 
tendant protects the patient around the waist 
with dry flannel covering, and then places 
over the stomach strips of flannel immersed 
in very hot water, repeating these applica- 
tions twice for periods of five minutes. After 
the bath rest is essential. 

Of specific treatments unquestionably the 
most salient is massage. This is especially 
helpful for the patient too weakened to take 
the every-day exercise which should offset 
the inactivity. A good masseuse can by 
special manipulations invigorate any part of 
the body, not omitting the face and head, and 
proof of its appreciation by sanitariums is 
the fact that it figures conspicuously on every 
patient’s treatment card; so that, though the 
subject is passed over speedily because its 
uses are evident, the woman at home must 
make generous allowance for it. Allied to 


this as an easily procured remedy is the salt 
rub which, like the ordinary bath, can best 




















be given by an attendant. The temperature 
of the water in which one stands should be 
100 degrees, and after the body has been 
briskly scoured with common salt, dampened, 
it is showered with water of first ninety-five 
degrees and then ninety. Finally, the body 
is rubbed vigorously by the bare hands of 
the maid. 

An accompaniment to that chiefest of 
physical sins—overeating—is the obstruction 
of the body in its processes of elimination. 
One might as well attempt to cleanse New 
Orleans of yellow fever without looking after 
its sanitary condition as to undertake to re- 
store health without the thorough purging 
of the body. For this reason the enema, 
at least in the beginning, is one of the treat- 
ments insisted ‘upon by the sanitarium 
physician. 

So suppose, by way of summary, that the 
wise woman at home has decided to “ over- 
come by yielding ”—yielding physically and 
mentally—to the common-sense cure. She 
has made out a daily schedule of treatments, 
which is placarded on the wall. Probably 
that perverted proverb, “ Many are called, 
but few get up,” encourages her to inactivity. 
If she has progressed to the enterprising 
stage, however, she arises leisurely, arrays 
herself in comfortable garments in no way 
impeding the circulation, drinks two glasses 
of water, and starts for a stroll, walking 
slowly and breathing deeply. She lingers in 
the sunshine, for she has learned its ther- 
apeutic power. After breakfast comes the 
relaxation on her cot in the open air, follow- 
ed by either the tub bath, the massage, or the 
salt rub, two of each filling the weekly 
schedule. Before the dinner at one or two 
o'clock she repeats the drinking of water and 
the walk—as, indeed, she does before supper- 
time, which may be observed by the simple 
cup of malted milk,—while the siesta of the 
afternoon, which, at the sanitarium, is inter- 
rupted by vibratory massage given by ma- 
chinery, may have as its substitute at home 
a few physical exercises. If the patient has 
not reached the enterprising stage, the walks 
and the special afternoon treatment are dis- 
pensed with. Then at nine o’clock she re- 


tires to rest undisturbed by nightmares in- 
duced by indigestible food, and repeating as 
her prayer, “God bless the man who first in- 
vented sleep.” 

Such are the simple “first aids to the in- 
jured ” which provident nature has, for the 
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most part, placed within reach of everybody. 
Important as they are, physiologically speak- 
ing, there are two other matters which the 
sanitarium expert takes under most pro- 
fessional consideration. One is medicine, the 
other is the power of the mind over the body. 
Though medicine—especially the stimulative, 
in distinction to the nutritive—is employed 
only sparingly in emergency and chronic 
cases, the woman treating herself at home 
must remember that she, like every other in- 
dividual in the universe, is a law unto her- 
self. To be more specific, she should not en- 
deavor to do the impossible with rest-cure 
methods, however palliative they may be in 
arresting any disease, when her condition is 
such as to call for the cooperation of a 
physician. Likewise the therapeutic power of 
her mind should not be overlooked and, in- 
stead of the health lectures at the sanitarium 
—which are a combination of mental ther- 
apeutics and practical physiology—she may 
supply herself with helpful books. 

These health lectures conform to the “new 
thought,” which is as old as St. Paul, who 
said, “Be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind,” so the sanitarium physi- 
cian reminds his patients. “ A man may think 
himself into a disease as well as out of it,” 
is his more modern way of expressing the 
same truth. If the at-home woman wishes a 
scientific explanation of this law of cure ‘as 
practised by many cults of to-day, she will 
find it in Mr. Hudson’s Law of: Mental Medi- 
cine, already alluded to. In this book one 
discovers that absolutely every cell of the 
body is intelligent, and connected by tiny 
nerves with the great nerve centre, the mind; 
so that a thought impulse for health—as well 
as for disease—faithfully impresses itself on 
the part of the body to which it is directed. 

Having reached the recuperative stage 
through these physical and mental processes, 
the at-home patient will, undoubtedly, ponder 
with appreciation one of the oft-told stories 
at a sanitarium. The head physician relates 
that his first patient twenty-five years ago 
was a woman whom he cured of a serious nerv- 
ous malady. When her husband came from 
the backwoods to take her home, his grati- 
tude consisted of this grumble: “Waal, if 
Betsy had behaved herself, she needn’t have 
come to be cured.” “ Of course not,” prompt- 
ly replied the doctor. Therein is the moral 
for the modern woman in or out of the sani- 
tarium—simply to “ behave” herself. 
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the imagination of “ big folk” and “ lit- 

tle folk ” alike are the glimpses we catch 
in shop windows of animals walking stiffly 
two by two upon wall-paper friezes, of Little 
Boy Blue blowing his horn into the ear of 
Miss Muffet upon a bit of chintz, or of 
Brownie chairs with quaint little mottoes in- 
viting one to a social cup of tea, that we fain 
would have a nursery for the pure pleasure 
of utilizing all these charming furnishings. 
The “grown-ups” who love to experiment 
with toy engines, sail-boats, and balloons 
ostensibly to be able to instruct their small 
sons afterwards in their management, should 
be able to forgive the other “ grown-ups ” 
who would delight in arranging not one, but 
many, nurseries that they might have the 
pleasure of playing with Noah’s Ark friezes 
and Mother Goose chintzes. 

Doctors, educators, and artists alike all ex- 
ert a strong influence upon the furnishing of 
the nursery of to-day, and rightly so, we con- 
clude, as we cast our minds back upon the 
nursery of yesterday, the room of no use for 
anything else, with no sunlight, furnished 
with the worn-out drawing-room carpet, with 
chairs lacking an arm or two and much the 
worse for wear, and with pictures too crude 
and poorly executed to find a place in the 
living-rooms of the family, all quite good 
enough, however, for the children, since they 
are bound to break and tear whatever is placed 
there. The parents did not stop to consider 
the encouragement in breaking and tearing 
which this atmosphere offered. The lack of 
good sanitary conditions or of artistic in- 
fluences was a matter which had not, entered 
their minds. The nursery or play-room was 
a place to romp, as far ‘from the ears of the 
family as could conveniently be arranged, and 
with as few things in it that could be harmed 
as possible. 

Ideas have changed, although the healthy 
propensity for romping must not be over- 
looked even now. 


S" fascinating and full of suggestion to 
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The Up-to-date Niesery 


=) By MarTHA GUTLERS 


THE AUTHOR 


The demands of the doctors are of the great- 
est importance. They require first a sunny 
room on the second or third floor if possible, 
away from the inevitable dampness of the 
ground; second, plenty of light with shades to 
soften it, a good supply of fresh air without 
draughts, a thermometer registering sixty- 
eight or seventy degrees, a grate fire for heat- 
ing purposes and for ventilation as well, with 
an all-encompassing fender firmly fastened so 
as to withstand venturesome spirits who would 
fain seale it as a castle wall when fierce war is 
raging. Not less necessary are walls, floor, 
and furnishings of all kinds that may be 
washed frequently and easily. All plumbing 
is eschewed, with a recommendation that the 
bath-room itself be not too near. 

For our walls we may have tiles, oil-paint, 
or varnished papers; for the floors tiles, hard 
wood with all the cracks carefully filled, or 
linoleum. All draperies must be washable and 
not used at all except for the purpose of keep- 
ing out draughts or a too brilliant light. There 
should be no carpets; and rugs must be small 
enough to be easily shaken. There should 
be as little furniture as possible and that 
simple and easily cleaned. Brass and iron 
beds are recommended instead of wood. 

So say the doctors and nurses, while the 
educators, as intent upon ideal surroundings 
for the child’s mind as the doctor upon the 
perfect development of his little body, tells us 
that all the surroundings must instruct, must 
teach the truth, that unconsciously indelible 
impressions are being made upon the blank sur- 
face of his mind by all the details which go to 
make up this little world, and that each im- 
pression should not only be one that need 
not be erased, but one that will lead instinct- 
ively to a love of all that is beautiful and 
good. The pictures on the walls of the 


nursery should be for him unconscious les- 
sons in art, color, natural history, even in 
morals, for pictures representing cruelty to 
man or beast, fighting, death, etc., are care- 
fully avoided, and those representing the noble 





























and gentle virtues are selected. Animals, if 
animals there are, must be of natural color, 
well drawn, and of perfect proportions. 
Flowers must follow the same laws. As the 
children get older there should be pictures 
representing historical events, portraits of 
great men, ete. Growing plants and flowers 
are not only beautiful, but give opportunities 
for simple lessons in botany. 

The artist insists that the pictures be not 
only realistic, but artistic, and lays stress 
upon the color harmonies of the entire room. 

The interior-decorator with all these re- 
quirements in mind must look coldly upon 
Kate Greenaway papers, unless, perchance, he 
have them varnished, must overcome a long- 
ing for numerous draperies even though they 
are extremely attractive, and must resist 
temptation in the shape of heavy rugs and 
too much furniture. In addition to this must 
he look up the species of every bird or 
beast on hanging, tile, or frieze, lest it have 
no name and lead the small mind astray? 
One can see the scorn with which the last 
suggestion would be met, and can hear the 
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voice which would remind one of the fact 
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that good conventional art is not realistic 
art and that the childish imagination is as 
important in its way as natural history and 
science in theirs. The owners of the nurseries 
would rise up in wrath at the thought that 
Mother Goose characters might not be repre- 
sented on wall-paper or chintz because they 
were not strictly scientific. We have bowed 
to the dictum that the babies must not be 
rocked, but we will not have the old bed- 
time stories tabooed, stories which will lead 
the imagination along the old paths with 
Mother Hubbard’s dog, Cinderella, or Brer 
Rabbit, for the coming generation must be 
able to enjoy and, perchance, to tell a good 
story as well as to dig deep into the secrets 
of science. We are all glad to travel with 
Alice in Wonderland, and we want our chil- 
dren to have the same pleasure. 

Having declared our independence, we may 
feel free to select friezes, hangings, and 
pictures, all suggestive of romance as well as 
fact. The friezes are, perhaps, the most fasci- 
nating, especially those by the artists Cecil 
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A NURSERY WITH THE NOAH’S ARK FRIEZE. 























THE LITTLE BOPEEP 


Aldin and John Hassall. Hassall gives us a 
quaint series of frieze panels including “ Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son ” running away with the 
pig, “Old King Cole,” “Hark! Hark! the 
Dogs do bark,” etc., all in red and brown, and 
there is a fascinating series of little Dutch 
children riding on hobby-horses, playing leap- 
frog, etc., in brown and green by Cecil Aldin. 
Aldin, too, gives us the interesting farmyard 
frieze of puppies, roosters, duck and duck- 
lings, and a mother hen and her chickens. Pos- 
sibly the best of all is the Noah’s Ark frieze 
by Hassall. It is composed of seven panels 
five feet long. Two by two the quaint wooden 
animals move in a dignified procession to- 
ward the ark. Elephants, camels, tigers, zebras, 
bears, buffalo, reindeer, pigs, ducks, and geese 
all are there, with Noah mounting guard, and 
the ark itself safely stranded on a hill. Be- 
sides these friezes there are many others al- 
most as well known. “The Flower Dances” 
including “ Buttercups and Daisies,” “ Ring 
a Ring o’ Roses,” etec.; the lamb frieze; quaint 
little friezes of dancing Dutch children; Kate 
Greenaway figures; one in buff, green, and red 
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FRIEZE AND THE DUCK PANELS, 


of Little Bopeep and her sheep; “ Dutch- 
man’s Garden,” in old-blue, red, and tan; the 
“Glee Singers ”; the “Garden Gate”; “ Tug 
of War,” representing two small chickens fight- 
ing over a straw; “ Queen of Hearts ”; “ Baby 
Bunting ”; “ Holland Dames ”; and a fascina- 
ting cat frieze. 

These that I have mentioned are all well 
drawn with strong lines, perfect proportions, 
good colors, and simple broad effects, well 
adapted to the comprehension of a child, and 
at the same time showing true art in color 
and line, and many times excellent as sug- 
gestions for natural-history lessons as well 
as for tales of fancy. Some of these friezes 
are made up of separate panels, each panel 
five feet long and nineteen and a half inches 
wide, costing about sixty cents each un- 
mounted. They may be mounted upon cotton 
cloth, making it possible to fasten them to the 
wall with thumb-tacks and to change them 
frequently if desired. The sets consist of 
from three to seven panels each. The panels 
may be used separately or the entire series 
may be duplicated wholly or in part. Fre- 
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quently separate panels are framed and used 
as pictures. They are very effective used in 
that way. They may be bought in monotone, 
and the coloring done at home to harmonize 
with the general color scheme of the nursery. 
Other friezes come by the yard or by the roll, 
and are less expensive. 

With these friezes either painted walls 
may be used or plain papers may be varnished 
and so made washable. Some of the sanitary 
papers are attractive for this purpose. The 
colors should be light rather than dark, and 
soft in tone—tans, browns, greens, or blues, 
according to the brilliancy of the light in the 
room. Frieze and side wall must of course 
harmonize. At times there is not only a 
series of pictures at the top of the room, but 
one half-way up finishes the dado. One 
charming nursery has the wall painted a 
warm golden brown, the farmyard frieze at 
the top of the room and the Noah’s Ark frieze 
at the chair-rail. 

Chintzes and muslins telling similar stories 
in rich, bright colors of Little Jack Horner, 
the mouse that stopped the clock, ete., may 
be used for curtains and window-seat 
and screen coverings. There is fre- 
quently a toy-box to be covered also. 
Besides the suggestion of nursery 
jingles there are birds of brilliant 
plumage and dainty flowers suggesting 
a different treatment of mistress baby’s 
room. A robin red-breast frieze, cur- 
tains, ete., combined with tan walls 
and red and tan rugs would be very 
attractive. The cotton rugs like those 
woven for and by our grandmothers 
would be especially appropriate for a 
nursery, since they may be washed as 
well as shaken. Baby must have one 
of some kind to roll and creep on. 

For the fireplace and, possibly, the 
bath-room, if baby has one all his own, 
there are very attractive picture tiles,  . 
or plain colors harmonizing with the 
room would be beautiful also. There : 
are the Kate Greenaway, Mother 
Goose, and Delft tiles, all artistic and 


suggestive. They cost about sixty 
cents each. 
The furniture should consist of 


closets and shelves within reach of short arms 
for toys and picture-books, so that at the 
earliest possible age the principles of neatness 
and order may be taught. There must be 
small chairs just to fit, a table for tea-parties 
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and games, a rocking-chair or two for the 
small mother who still rocks her doll- 
babies, and, possibly, if the room is large 
enough to permit, there may be a small side- 
board to assist at the dinner-parties, a settle, 
a small desk, a couch, a bookcase, ete., ete. 
There are diminutive pieces of almost every 
kind of furniture, although as yet neither 
Chippendale nor Sheraton chairs have been 
seen. There are the Brownie chairs and tables 
in brown and green; Mission library sets 
upholstered in red leather; dainty drawing- 
room sets in delicate cretonne; bedroom sets 
in white enamel, Mission, or curly maple; 
fascinating wicker chairs in green, white, or 
brown, just like mamma’s on the piazza; bent- 
wood chairs and tables warranted to endure 
through several generations; and the ordinary 
willow and pine chairs which are not as inter- 
esting. If the nursery for day and that for 


night are the same there must be white iron or 
brass beds, chiffoniers, and a dressing-table. 
The most interesting part of the furnish- 
ing of a nursery is the selection of the pic- 
tures. 


The babies and smaller children want 
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simple suggestive subjects simply and broad- 
ly executed in rather strong colors. These 
colors must not be crude, however, and the 
drawings must be good. The baby’s small 
finger invariably indicates as his favorite sub- 
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jects the “ moo-moo,” the “ bow-wow,” “ baby,” 
ete., so that for his pleasure we must select 
pictures of animals, children, and flowers. 
The friezes partly meet this need, but we 
may get besides naturally colored pictures of 
birds, animals, and flowers. They come in 
long folded sheets especially intended for 
kindergartens or nurseries. There are, be- 
sides, poster-pictures of Mother Goose rhymes, 
dogs, cats, birds, and little Dutch children. 
The pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith and 
Elizabeth Shippen Green illustrating child 





THE MOTHER GOOSE CHINTZ. 


life are wonderfully attractive framed in 
narrow dull black frames. The colors are 
very beautiful. In photographs there are the 
cows of Troyon and van Marcke, the sheep 
of Jacque, the horses and oxen of Rosa Bon- 
heur, the dogs of Landseer, Maud Earl, Ster- 
ling, Walter Hunt, ete. These men also have 
some charming pictures of cats, deer, tigers, 
and lions. Gainsborough’s “ Boy Blue” is 
always a favorite, and the children’s heads by 
Laurence, Romney, and Reynolds as well. 
Chelazzo da Forli’s angels are very beauti- 
ful. Of the religious pictures the chil- 
dren and lambs of Murillo will probably de- 
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light the children most at first, but later they 
must be taught to love the Madonnas of 
Raphael, and later on those of the Florentine 
school. The boys will like pictures of ships, 
like those of Turner, while the soldiers of 
Meissonier and Fortuny will delight their 
souls. Later they must learn to enjoy all the 
best that art has to offer on all subjects, by 
constantly changing the pictures on the 
nursery walls, adapting them to their lives and 
their studies. They need not be photographs. 
Some prints are very good for a few cents 
each, and frequently illustrations may 
be taken from magazines, or some of 
the beautiful art calendars may be 
taken apart and utilized in this way. 
There must not be too many on the 
walls at once of any kind. 

In the charming nursery with which 
all the friends of Peter Pan are 
now familiar, there is a fascinating 
jungle frieze which might easily have 
suggested the coming adventures of 
the children. The lion whose tail was 
to make Nanna proud and happy, the 
crocodile, the ostrich, all were there, 
while the walls were plastered with 
pictures which had evidently been 
pasted by small enthusiastic fingers. 
Why not have a screen in a nursery 
for this purpose, where pictures may 
be pasted from time to time, either 
by the children as representing their 
own tastes or by the “ grown-ups”? 
A screen covered with dark green 
cartridge-paper would serve this pur- 
pose beautifully, or, if pasting is ob- 
jectionable, pictures could be fastened 
with thumb-tacks upon a screen cov- 
ered with burlap. 

All the furnishings must be simple, har- 
monious, and beautiful, with plenty of room 
left to play and to grow. 

The middle of the room should be left 
free from furniture to admit of all legitimate 
romping, and if the children are supplied 
with attractive furniture which with reason- 
able care will not break, with closets and 
shelves for their toys, and are made to ap- 
preciate that the room is theirs, and that its 
furnishings are worth caring for on account 
of their beauty, the influence can hardly fail 
to be good in more ways than one. 




















BY FLORA MDORALD THOMPSON 


Panis, April 1, 1906. 

HERE is a popular notion that the 
worst thing about art is the habit the 
goddess has of going about insufficient- 
ly clad and otherwise indifferent to the ethical 
standards of ordinary mortals. To my mind, 
however, the sorriest work which art achieves 
in the wanton exercise of her morally undis- 
ciplined nature, is in the frightful waste of 
human life she occasions—human faculties, 
human hearts, human substance (not to go 
into the question of souls). Art, like death, 
operates through countless mediums in 
every sphere, and nobody is altogether safe 
from attacks of art; frightful is the slaughter 
art achieves; pitiful, pitiful indeed, the sacri- 
fices art exacts. 

Among all the trying problems which life 
in Paris has imposed upon me, I have found 
none more perplexing than how to escape en- 
tanglements with art and artists. In the 
most unexpected quarters, in the most inno- 
cent-appearing relations, one is constantly 
stumbling upon genius pursuing some sort 
of career in art, and I have learned to look 
with suspicion upon the whole world about 
me, feeling sure that sooner or later every 
one with whom I come in contact will de- 
mand something of me in the name of the 
particular goddess he or she is serving. I 
hired a femme de chambre. She turned 
out to be a pupil in the Conservatoire, and 
she was constantly wanting to reclaim my 
soul from savagery by playing to me on her 
violin. I have lost a good cook, only to learn 
later that she loved making poetry better than 
making pot-au-feu and—this the concierge 
told me—she was going “to put herself like 
madame” (me) “to writing for the papers.” 
I hired a typewriter (American). She was 
cultivating her voice, and she soon left me to 
go back to the United States to appear in 
concerts. I hired a man typewriter (Amer- 
ican). He conceived the notion of intro- 


ducing American art to a French public, and 
he abandoned me and the typewriter to estab- 
lish a shop near the Boulevards wherein prints 
and photographs of American-made pictures 
and statuary are now to be had, at outrageous 
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prices. In the vraie campagne, three miles 
from a beefsteak and a railway, I have taken 
my soul for repairs to a simple curé, peasant 
born, peasant bred, and I have come away 
laden with samples of hand-painted menu- 
ecards which the curé hoped I might sell to 
my wealthy American friends in the inter- 
ests of charity and of his art. In one’s social 
relations it is still the same. Practically 
everybody one meets in Paris is a celebrity 
of some sort, commonly a celebrated artist. 
These divide into two classes, the discovered 
and the undiscovered, but the effect is alike 
upon the masses, for both are equally conscious 
of their special claim to glory, and they exact 
an equal amount of homage and of service. 
We, the “laity ” as they love to call us, must 
with uniform cheerfulness bow down, wor- 
ship them, run errands for them, invoke of- 
ficial powers on their behalf—in a word, out 
of regard for art, promote the private busi- 
ness of the artist. 

This is not least among the trying absurdi- 
ties which Art in her nature seems to en- 
courage—the notion that everybody who. is 
not an artist should be glad and grateful for 
the opportunity to look after the personal 
interests of any one who is. It seems to be 
established as an axiom in the sphere of art 
that because any one wishes to go on the 
stage to sing, play, act, or because one wishes 
to paint pictures or make statues, he or she 
is a worthy, not to say illustrious, object of 
public and private assistance. This 
takes organized form in Paris in several 
table American associations designed to aid 
young men and women in the pursuit of art. 
Another particularly striking expression of 
the same idea is in open letters which Amer- 
ican girls frequently write to the American 
newspaper in Paris begging for cast-off finery 
—evening gowns of any elegant description— 
the want of which, they declare, stands be- 
tween their genius and a success in art. The 
notion at the bottom of this is, of course, 
that there is something divine about art; 
something Godlike, Messianic, even, about the 
artist, and, therefore, individuals devoted to 
the propagation of art have the same sort of 


idea 
no- 
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claim to support from their fellows that mis- 
sionaries devoted to the propagation of the 
gospel have. School-teachers, saleswomen, 
stenographers, find success in their chosen 
pursuit almost as dependent upon an attract- 
ive appearance as does the soprano or the 
girl who wishes to go on the stage, but what 
girl devoted to teaching or typewriting or 
selling ribbon would think of writing a letter 
to the editor of a paper, begging the public 
for cast-off tailor-made suits, covert coats, 
London hats, in order that her affair with the 
school or the shop might prosper? Or in 
what capital of the Old World or the New are 
there philanthropic associations for the en- 
couragement of young men who wish to farm 
for a living, or for young women who wish to 
get married? Yet agriculture and the pro- 
fession of matrimony are of quite as great 
consequence to society as pictures, statues, or 
grand opera, are they not? 

The abandonment of the principles and 
practices of self-respect adhered to by or- 
dinary mortals which a career in art is sup- 
posed to justify would not be so bad if it 
conduced only to rendering followers of art 
impertinent in the demands they make upon 
the masses. But from the sort of mendicancy 
so cultivated in them they descend too often 
to lower depths as they continue to operate 
on the assumption that the world owes them 
a living while they seek the pleasures and 
the profits to be derived from art. I know a 
number of girls in Paris who are pursuing 
expensive musical studies on capital borrowed 
from equivocal sources, and they justify the 
act to themselves by the assurance that if 
they succeed they will be able to pay back 
in a few months all that they have borrowed. 
Yes—if they succeed; but if they do not? 

In this connection arise the worst among 
many difficult conditions which serious stu- 
dents of art—in particular, girl students of 
music—have to encounter. The enormous de- 
mand for places, the proportionately great 
demand for celebrated teachers, operating in 
connection with the sentiment toward art 
which inspires students to believe that how 
they live, how they get along, is of no conse- 
quence when one is studying art, fixes places 
and teachers at a premium compelling the 
student to have a great deal of money in 
order to arrive, or else to resort to protection. 
This last device, so far as girls are concerned, 
is fatal in consequence. It produces that sad, 
ironie success, repeated times without num- 
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ber in Paris, where the triumph of the artist 
is had at the total sacrifice of the woman. I 
personally have witnessed the stages by which 
girls advance to such success. C’est toujours . 
la méme histoire. The girl works hard, 
pinches, pays her way as long as the money 
with which she came away from home holds 
out. Then one day there she is, her resources 
exhausted, her studies incomplete, her ears, 
heart, head filled with the seductive assur- 
ances of her master that only a little more 
study, a little more finish, are needed and the 
goal is won. Fame, fortune, wait just a little 
farther on, and to bridge the chasm the other 
side of which she rests, a failure, only a little 
more money is necessary. It is a wonderfully 
heroic character in this material age that 
accepts failure simply because money is 
wanting to assure success. One determines 
rather to get the money—get it somehow, 
only get it,—and after the harvest which the 
money will bring to go back and make 
amends for any irregularity committed in the 
achievement of it. So result the sudden glit- 
tering transformations which I myself have 
seen in the career of girls aiming at a music- 
al success in Paris. The threadbare, wor- 
ried student who was at her wits’ end and the 
end of her money, suddenly has resumed les- 
sons and is living in circumstances mar- 
vellously improved. Before one can under- 
stand the unexpected, dazzling change in her 
condition, presto! she has an engagement to 
sing on the stage, in concert, in opera, and 
she is off to Nice, Monte Carlo, Lyons, and 
back again making her début in Paris. She 
has arrived—yes, the artist,—but the girl—? 

An American official said to me one day, 
of an American girl who had just made her 
début at the Opera: “ Poor little thing! She 
has struggled so hard! I do wish you would 
go to see her and do anything that you can 
to help her—poor little thing!” The address 
given me was in a fashionable quarter. 
Going in quest of the suffering singer, I was 
ushered into an apartment luxurious in the 
extreme. The artist entered. “ Poor little 
thing!” She was past thirty years old, tall, 
large; the brillianey of the gold of her hair’ 
was matched by the splendor of her toilette, 
the magnificence of the jewels sparkling on 
her hands. In the face of the revelation 


which such triumph makes, a cynical world 
shrugs its shoulders, and Charity, who has 
come forward with her soft dark mantle, re- 
tires shamefaced, de trop, from a scene where 
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art assumes entire responsibility, making a 
voice the girl’s excuse for all the rest that is 
lacking. 

The moral wrecks, accomplished in the 
name of art are, all told, fewer and not more 
pitiful than the physical wrecks to which 
girls pursuing this and that career in Paris 
are reduced. To live in Paris costs a great 
deal. To live here as Americans are accus- 
tomed to live at home costs a fortune. The 
girl who must pinch to eke out from a meagre 
allowance of money the price of music lessons 
suffers the consequences in enfeebled health. 
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Anemia is the almost inevitable condition 
at which she arrives, and, in Paris, anemia 
is practically synonymous with tuberculosis. 
The climate here in winter is peculiarly irri- 
tating to all sorts of throat and lung troubles, 
and whatever other contributory causes, 
many thousand persons in Paris die every 
year of consumption, of which dread malady 
anemia is here established as a certain pre- 
monitory symptom. This is as sorry as it is 
serious in its bearing upon the American 
girl’s frequent ambition to sing in opera in 
Paris before attempting an American debut. 





THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


A very long, long time ago 
There was a cherry-tree, 
Just full of flowers as white as snow; 


And little 


children in a row 


Came there to play with me. 


All through the winter cold and long 
I had to stay alone, 

But when I heard the robin’s song 

I knew he’d tell the pretty throng 
That the old tree had blown. 





And then my playmates kind and fair ; 
Would gather in a ring; 

They had the forms dream-children wear, 

And just their clouds of shining hair— 
And, oh, they used to bring 


Things that I never saw before. 
I saw the far-off sea; 
Strange people walked right in our door, 
And the blue heaven’s shifting floor 
Seemed to come down to me. 


I wonder where the children are, 

They didn’t come this year. 
The cherry blooms are scattered far, 
But when I watch the first white star 


My playmates seem so near. 
VOL. xL—29 
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HERE is just now something of a re- 
action from the delicate centrepiece 


and doilies, with their semi-natural- 
istic motif, as a result of which people are 
asking if centrepieces are going out of style. 
Certainly they are not. The embroidered 
centrepiece has a permanent place on the 
beautifully appointed dinner and lunch table, 





. A DOILY IN CHINESE WORK. 

but the centrepiece is different from what it 
was a few years ago. It is either all white— 
and there are many beautiful styles of white 
work—or it is likely to be a monochrome of 
decided character. In the Delft and the Dres- 
den onion-pattern blue and white, in our own 
Colonial blue and white, and in the “old” 


or pomegranate pink we have delightful ex-. 


amples of monochrome. Strong coloring is 
generally very acceptable on the table—the 
effect is likely to be very good,—while delicate 
colors often seem weak and insufficient. 

The Japanesé and Chinese teach us the 
use of heavy coloring on white and delicate- 
weight fabrics. It is quite possible to sug- 
gest daintiness by the fabric and get charac- 
ter through the coloring, and so produce an 
artistic and complete effect. Grass linen is 
a Chinese fabric and is one of the most beau- 
tiful of linens. It has, in addition to the 


fresh beauty of all linens, a kind of crisp icy 
look which distinguishes it from the damask 
zloth when it is placed on it. 

The centrepiece and doilies of our illustra- 
tion are the real imported ones, but they are 
of especial interest to us in the possibility of 
their reproduction. The Chinese linen can 
be obtained from importers of Eastern goods 
or from linen-stores, and we can do the em- 
broidery in three shades of blue “ French 
working-cotton.” 

The design is not complicated, though at 
first sight one might think so because it is 
so very suggestive. This is one of the feats 
of Japanese and Chinese art. Here are drag- 
ons and clouds and oceans and gardens, all in 
a few lines, each in its relatively proper tone, 
all well harmonized, and forming as a whole 
a charming conventional decorative scheme. 
The weight of the two monsters is carefully 
distributed, and they are saved from over- 
powering all the rest by the way in which the 
water and clouds are made to partly cover 





A DESIGN WORKED IN BLUES. 


them. The edge of the work is dark and well 
defined, and the flower motifs are strongly 
brought out. 

The photograph shows plainly the distribu- 
tion of the shades and the consequent bal- 
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ance of the whole. It is just as necessary to 
study the distribution of shades of one color 
as it is the distribution of various colors, and 
the balance of color is not less important 
than the balance of form. It is usually well 
to keep the edge dark when the finishing 
scallop is as broken as in this case. 

The method of the embroidery is “laid” or 
satin stitch, very simple to do either in the 
hand or in a frame. The 
Eastern embroiderers are 
very accurate workmen, how- 
ever, and if we undertake to 
emulate them we will do 
well to be accurate, and that 
quality is more readily ob- 
tained in frame work than 
in embroidery done in the 
hand. The curved lines are 
narrow enough to be covered 
by a stitch carried from one 
side to the other at an angle. 
The dragons are very clever- 
ly and _ characteristically 
managed by the method 
known in embroidery as 
voiding. The space to be cov- 
ered is divided into regular 
sections similar, but usually, 
as in this case, diminishing 
in size as the form dimin- 
ishes. Each one or group 
of these sections is in 
turn covered with parallel 
stitches. Each section is 
taken just up against the 
preceding one, but not in 
any case into it. If it is 
taken quite up to it the 
drawing apart of the threads alone will form 
a line. By arranging the shades in proper 
rotation very beautiful shaded effects can be 
obtained. This kind of embroidery, unlike the 
very wonderful Chinese feather-stitch, is so 
simple that any worker can do it on a well- 
framed fabric. It is necessary always to work 
up against a finished form, not from its edge 
out. A little study of Eastern embroideries 
will make this plan of work very simple, and 
the worker will not need to go far, either, to 
see what beautiful results come from over- 
laving the voided work with other stitches. 

With the present interest in Chinese and 
Japanese embroidery has come a very peculiar 
and interesting adaptation of our alphabet to 
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the angular characters of the Chinese. The 
result is very effective letters, and such as are 
not difficult to embroider. They are bold, with 
good firm lines and spaces, and should - be 
worked in blue or white. 

The grass linen makes beautiful napkins, 
and when they are to be used with the table 
embroideries the style is very suggestive. 

The ornament on embroidered collars and 





BEAUTIFUL CHINESE CENTREPIECE, 


cuffs is this season to be, on the collar, dropped 
a little at the centre, and in the cuffs slanted 
all to opposite corners. Our little almond- 
blossom design has really caught the spirit, 
and with its overlapped clusters might well be 
considered imported. The work is done in 
long and short buttonhole; that is, the button- 
hole and long and short stitch are made as one. 
This makes the work rapid, finishes the edges, 
and fills in at one and the same time. The 
French knots in the centre of the blossoms are 
also a combination stitch, for the radiating 
lines are laid with the knot—not after it is 
finished. 

Beautiful embroidered waists of the grass 
linen are being imported this season. 
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Blouses or entire gowns in grass linen 
launder beautifully, and the fabric never loses 
its fresh gloss in washing. This material 
has, when made up, the style of the heavy 
Irish linen, yet it is sheer and cool. It 





A TOWEL WITH CHINESE INITIALS. 
might be considered an ideal linen for blouses 
if it were not rather high in price. There are, 
however, two sides to this question, because 
good quality in any fabric is an immense 
advantage, and when one is going to spend 
time in ornamenting it, it is most important 
that the material should be serviceable. The 
quality of linen is becoming more and more 
a serious question. A large 
proportion of the Irish linens 
are part cotton. They look 
quite like pure linen in the 
piece, but When washed they 
become soft and fuzzy. This 
fact together with the chemi- 
cal bleaching makes the medi- 
um-grade linen lawns now 
on the market rather doubt- 
ful. 

The French linens are like- 
ly to be gray or cream in 
color, a sign that they are sun- 
bleached, and their quality is very 
ive. 

The process of manufacture of the Chinese 
and Japanese linens is known to those peo- 


attract- 
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ples only, as is all the technique of their 
most individual arts and crafts, but the 
quality is unquestionable, so that blouses and 
gowns of grass linen will not only be most 
attractive, dainty, and fresh, but will also 
wear better than others. 

This linen is very practical for drawn-work, 
and the Chinese produce exquisite examples 
of this kind of embroidery. The East is, in 
fact, the home of drawn-work. We have come 
to think of it as the needle-craft of Mexico, 
but its origin is readily traced back to the 
East. The most lovely filmy webs of drawn- 
work come from China, and they are made 
on fine grass linens. The threads draw out 
readily, and those that remain are so strong 
that it is possible to make very open patterns. 

Hemstitching and some of the very simple 
bar patterns are a pretty and sufficient decora- 
tion on morning blouses. 

Drawn-work in China, like all the work 
of these patient people, is done according to 
an established method. It is executed on a 
framed fabric, which makes regularity possible. 
Technique is never disregarded in Japanese 
or Chinese embroidery. 
tyrannically perfect. 

If the coloring of their embroidery was less 
beautiful, and if their designs were not the 
greatest triumph of conventional art in the 
world, their embroidery would still be most 
valuable to the modern worker as a study in 
technique. We in America have little or no 
technique in needle-craft. If we succeed in 
filling in the spaces of our designs with 
stitches in silks or cottons, in white or in 
colors, we feel that we have accomplished “em- 
broidery.” The fact is that every stitch in 


The technique is 
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embroidery should have its proper length and 
direction, its proper relation to all the other 
stitches, and should mean something in it- 
self. This is taught in the Eastern schools. 
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taken place at our national capital 


are the changes which have 
Thomas Jefferson tied his horse 
to the fence on the day of his inauguration 
as President. Or, if we are not disposed to 
credit this tale, since the time when, with 
slippers down at the heel and in slovenly un- 
dress, he received a formal visit from the 
British ambassador, arrayed in official cos- 
tume! Experience has shown us that even 
in a democracy there must be a certain 
amount of formality, if we would preserve 
order and decorum. Simplicity must not de- 
generate into vulgarity. 

Meantime our national capital has grown. 
The “frontier settlement with no hotel save 
the White House” has become a large city, 
with many fine buildings and stately avenues. 
A corresponding change has taken place in its 
social usages. We may regret the simplicity 
of the old days, but since our republic has 
become a first-class world-power, its dignity 
must surely be maintained as such. Hence 
the customs of Washington, the home of the 
national government, have grown to resemble 
more and more those of foreign capital 
cities, where king or emperor and court have 
their residence. 

One fancies that the territorial extension 
of our country has necessitated a certain in- 
crease of stateliness. Thus, several army and 
navy officers act as aides to President Roose- 
velt, whereas his predecessors have had only 
one. The chief aide, who makes the intro- 
ductions at all public functions is also su- 
perintendent of the public buildings and 
grounds. This office is usually filled by an 
officer of the regular army belonging to the 
engineer corps. According to present usage, 
army and navy officers wear uniforms while 
at the Executive Mansion. They do not al- 
together like this innovation, as regimentals 
are expensive. 

On certain occasions at the White House 
no one sits down while the President is stand- 
ing—another leaf taken from foreign usage. 
The lady whom Mr. Roosevelt is to take in 
to dinner is sometimes brought up to him by 


since 
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an aide, At luncheons at the White House, 
the President and lady do not come in until 
the guests have assembled. Indeed, the for- 
mer does not enter until all are in the dining- 
room, standing behind their chairs, awaiting 
him. This arrangement is doubtless made 
owing to the great pressure upon the time of 
our Chief Executive. 

An invitation to dine at the White House 
is considered a command by those who know 
their social catechism. It must be accepted, 
and any engagement standing in the’ way 
must be cancelled, as would be the case “were 
one asked to dinner by a European sovereign. 
All invitations to the White House should re- 
ceive an answer, even those for evening re- 
ceptions, where the form is “ request the 
pleasure.” One “has the honor to accept ” 
such an invitation. 

Mrs. Roosevelt carries a bouquet at public 
receptions, and does not attempt to shake 
hands with all the world, as her predecessors 
have usually done. 

I do not believe that we are adopting cer- 
tain foreign modes of procedure at our na- 
tional capital, in a spirit of snobbishness, or 
from an undue desire to imitate “ effete mon- 
archies.” Our honored and beloved President 
cannot be accused of any such tendencies. It 
must be remembered that Washington is the 
residence of the diplomatie corps, whose 
members take part in the numerous official 
oceasions. These are almost of necessity 
conducted in the diplomatic way, which is 
that of the continent of Europe. By adapt- 
ing it to their own use, omitting any feature 
unfitted to a republic, Americans have shown 
their good sense. We have saved ourselves 
the trouble of inventing a new method which 
would hardly be so good, and we have secured 
the advantage of uniformity of usage, so 
far as possible, with foreign capitals. 

Hence it should be said that Washington 
has adopted the manners of the continent of 
Europe to a far greater extent than any other 
American city, because it has followed the 
lines of least resistance. 

Minor officials call first on the higher ones; 
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those longer in service ranking above those 
newly elected or appointed. As the wives 
must call also, and as all the visits must be 
returned, calling becomes one of the chief 
duties in life of the women whose husbands 
take public office here. If one should send 
cards instead of going in person, one would 
be apt to give offence. Indeed, a lady who at- 
tempted to clear off some of her social obli- 
gations in this way was surprised by having 
the bits of pasteboard all returned to her! 
One can imagine the feelings of this poor 
woman! Perhaps she was sitting in her 
boudoir, congratulating herself on having 
solved her problem so simply and easily. 
Ting-a-ling! goes the door-bell. The maid 
brings in the mail and her mistress opens 
envelope after envelope! It seems to her ex- 
cited imagination as if she were another 
Alice in Wonderland, her own cards rising 
around her in an angry shower! 

It is not permitted as yet to leave cards 
without asking whether the ladies are at 
home, but this custom will come as the town 
grows, and it is already understood by dip- 
lomats and by many persons who are familiar 
with social usages in cities where a less 
Spartan code of etiquette prevails. 

Every one does not, of course, live up to 
these tremendous requirements. The wife of 
a powerful Senator who has been long in 
office feels that these strenuous exertions are 
not required of her, especially if she is her- 
self a social favorite with a large circle of 
friends and habitués. On the other hand, the 
wife of a newly elected Congressman usually 
ealls on the wives of all her husband’s col- 
leagues. 

As life is less arduous at the national capi- 
tal than in the great business centres, many 
men find time to make visits, and their 
presence at afternoon teas and receptions 
adds to the brilliancy and pleasure of these 
oceasions. Congressmen leave cards on one 
another at the Capitol, but these must be left 
at the private houses in order to command 
social intercourse. 

The official reception days are Monday for 
the judges of the Supreme Court; Tuesday 
for Representatives; Wednesday for the cabi- 
net officers; Thursday for Senators. The 
White House musicales and teas are usually 
held on Friday. It is expected, and very 
properly, that every one will call at the White 
House at the beginning of the season, and 
before receiving any invitation to attend any 
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of its functions. Receptions are by no means 
monopolized by official society. As a clever 
lady, the wife of a well-known Senator, said 
lately, “In Washington everybody who pos- 
sesses a front door and a pair of white gloves 
has a day ‘ at home.’ ” 

The Congressional ladies who live in the 
same hotel often join forces, and receive to- 
gether. A basket bearing the name of each 
lady is suspended by a ribbon in the hall, and 
guests leave their cards therein. 

Beyond these “days” there is not much 
official entertaining. The great general re- 
ception of the year is held on the Ist of 
January, at the White House, where lesser 
receptions and various state dinners are also 
given. The first is to the diplomatic corps, 
and is usually held to be the most important 
socially. It is followed by dinners for the 
justices, the army and navy, and the Con- 
gressmen. The Secretary of State entertains 
the diplomats at luncheon, and they have 
their formal dinners to one another. Other 
officials entertain more or less as they may 
choose. 

We have spoken of the pressure of social 
convention on the time of those connected 
with official life, making an endless round of 
visits one of their duties. It must be added 
that there are many people at Washington, 
strangers for the most part it is to be hoped, 
who either do not understand the theory un- 
derlying this system of calling, or take ad- 
vantage of the general movement to go to 
houses where they have no right of entrance. 
A few years ago this evil reached its height. 
It has been somewhat abated by the wisdom 
of the hostesses in giving fewer refresh- 
ments. The ladies of the cabinet found it 
necessary to abandon their handsome spreads, 
as the chicken salad proved a formidable bait 
to the “idle and unemployed.” The evil 
still exists, though im a lesser degree. “A 
great horde of unasked and unwanted Amer- 
ieans actually invade houses whenever they 
see a door open—rush in in crowds—not only 
into official houses where they may claim 
some slight right, but even into private and 
diplomatic houses where the attempt is—an 
intrusion.” 

As the authority just quoted intimates, 
there is a convention more or less recognized 
in Washington which permits strangers to 
call upon members of the government—Con- 
gressmen and Senators, cabinet officers, and 
judges of the Supreme Court—on their pub- 
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lie reception days. This convention doubt- 
less rests upon the theory that the people 
have a right to visit their representatives. 
Since we can gaze upon their august features 
in the halls of Congress, and elsewhere, it 
would seem to be the part of delicacy not to 
invade their homes without reason, and cer- 
tainly not en masse. 

It should be said that outside of official 
circles the older residents call first on new- 
comers, and also on such officials as they de- 
sire to know. 

So far we have touched very lightly on the 
subject of precedence. For the residents of 
the national capital, and especially for those 
connected with official life, it is a burning 
question which cannot be ignored. The gos- 
sip of ancient and modern times tells us that 
all court circles are more or less troubled by 
it. Thus the position of the Prime Minister 
of England remained long undefined and was 
not clearly fixed until toward the close of 1905, 
when King Edward obligingly issued a royal 
decree on the subject. In a republic we have no 
absolute ruler with power to lay down the 
social law. Hence while formality is gradu- 
ally inereasing at the national capital, inno- 
vations are freely discussed and not always 
approved. The unique form of our govern- 
ment introduces many complications into the 
question of precedence. When the consti- 
tutional fathers established their famous 
system of checks and balances, with its three 
coequal branches of the government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, they little 
thought of the terrible questions of etiquette 
involved in this Cerberus-like arrangement. 
All are willing to grant the first place to the 
President, but who shall have the second? 
The question is further complicated by the 
claims of the ambassadors. As each of these 
is supposed to represent the person of his 
sovereign, should they not follow directly 
after the Chief Executive? This is the opin- 
ion of the diplomatic corps. The Supreme 
Court remembers that it stands for the 
highest law in the land. Furthermore, some 
of the judges hold that the Court is one and 
indivisible. They give the first place to the 
Chief Justice, but think the others should 
follow directly after him. Meantime to 
Americans it would seem as if the Vice- 
President should follow the President, es- 
pecially as he is also the head of the Senate. 
The Speaker of the House as the presiding 
officer of the popular branch of government 
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is very properly tenacious of his rights, which 
he feels to be those of the people. The 
cabinet and the Senate hold opposite views 
as to which is the higher branch, and the 
question of precedence between them has 
never been definitely settled. If all this only 
concerned public occasions, it would not dis- 
turb the peaceful currents of social life. But 
it affects all private entertainments at which 
any man connected with official life, or his 
wife or daughters, are present. Who shall 
go in first? Who shall have the highest room 
at the feast? are questions forever staring 
the Washington hostess in the face. 

In making out her list she must be very 
careful not to invite to the same dinner 
officials whose relative rank has never been 
determined. It is said that an ambassador, 
on being asked to an occasion where the Vice- 
President was also invited, wrote to inquire 
whether he should precede the latter, other- 
wise he would be unable to come! It is not 
etiquette to ask an ambassador to meet any 
one, since he represents his sovereign. 

People dodge these dreadful unsolved prob- 
lems of etiquette by inviting their lions 
separately. Certain individuals are especially 
tenacious of their rights, while others are 
known to be more easy-going. “Qh, So-and- 
So doesn’t care where he is placed.” Such a 
man is indeed a blessing to his hosts, es-. 
pecially if he is single. Desirable men are 
engaged to dine out the whole winter. They 
have been known to receive twenty invita- 
tions for one evening. Having sent her invi- 
tations out by hand three or four weeks in 
advance, our hostess must plan the arrange- 
ment of her guests at the dinner-table, “ sort- 
ing out carefully those of the largest size.” 
In this the Department of State is sometimes 
kind enough to help her. One of the assist- 
ant secretaries has been in office a long time, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the rank of 
the various members of the diplomatic corps. 
(The Secretary of State is, in theory, at the 
head of this body, but a wise hostess will 
not invite him to dinner together with the 
foreign ambassadors, as she knows it would 
involve a delicate question of precedence.) 
This gentleman is so obliging as to straizhten 
out the tangles in the path of the dinner- 
giver, so far as his wards are concerned. 
He possesses the great diplomatic advantage 
of being a little deaf, and those consulting 
him say that this infirmity increases in a 
marked degree when certain problems are 
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propounded. For the proper placing of 
American officials Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary 
is sometimes consulted. 

In Washington the guests remain stand- 
ing in the drawing-room until dinner is an- 
nounced—perhaps to avoid any difficulty 
about deciding who should sit down first. 

The procession to the dining-room is pre- 
cisely like that arranged in the nursery, where 
the animals are lined up to go into the ark, 
the elephants leading, the lady-bugs bring- 
ing up the rear! As the guests are also 
seated in this inflexible order, rather than 
according to their individual tastes and 
likings, one might think that conversation 
would be difficult. Fortunately there are 
many agreeable elements in Washington so- 
ciety. In addition to the accomplished for- 
eign diplomats and our distinguished men 
in political life, many people are drawn to 
the national capital by its pleasant climate 
and society made up of diverse and attractive 
elements. 

After dinner the gentlemen will escort 
the ladies back to the drawing-room, in for- 
eign fashion: Nobody goes home until the 
lady of highest rank, the one whom the host 
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escorted in to dinner, takes her leave. Then 
all the guests depart simultaneously.. The 


hostess may say, “ Oh, don’t go yet ”—but they 
do go, for this custom has become universal, 
we are told. We all know that royalty must 
be treated thus—but why a plain American 
citizen should be so honored is hard to un- 
derstand. 

The painstaking arrangement of the guests 
in accordance with official rank extends even 
to luncheons for young ladies. The daughter 
of a Congressman or whoever the ranking 
lady may be will be placed on the right of 
her young hostess. When she rises to take 
leave, all the others will follow suit, like so 
many of Mary’s little lambs. 

In spite of all these technicalities of eti- 
quette the tone of Washington society has 
the cordiality for which the South is famous. 
Some people are even so light-hearted as to 
poke a little fun at ponderous officialdom. 
They smile at the ostentation which places 
cockades on the heads of the sorriest nags— 
provided they belong to officials, and speak of 
the diplomatic corps as “ The dips.” The 
old residents they have irreverently chris- 
tened “ The Cave-dwellers.” 





PROBLEMS 


BY EDITH B. STURGIS 


TELL me, where 


was Baby Brother 


And my little Sister Bee 


When I was a tiny baby, 


Lying flat upon your knee. 


Were they playing up in Heaven, 


Somewhere so you couldn’t see?— 


When I came to you and Daddy, 


How’d you know that it was me? 
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I stand amid ye summere flowers, 

To tell ye passage of ye houres. 

When winter steals ye flowers awaye 

I tell ye passinge of their daye. 

O man whose flesh is but as grasse 

Like summere flowers thy life shall passe. 

Whiles tyme is thine laye up in store 

And thou shalt live forever more. 
REVEREND GREVILLE CHESTER. 


ITH us these quiet timekeepers stand 
amid ye flowers, full of quaint senti- 
ment and beauty, noiselessly telling 

ye passage of ye gay summer hours, more sug- 
gestive of the brightness which causes the 
shadow than of the potent shadow itself, which 








“I AM THE PROPHET OF THE 





LIGHT, 





moves forward so inevitably and so unchange- 


ably. 


Time flies, suns rise, and shadows fall. 
Let it go by so love is over all. 


The austere tone which characterized the 
inscription of the old dial on the church wall, 
or its stern sister at the crossroads, calling 
men relentlessly to duty and reminding them 
of the value of each passing minute, marked 
by the solemn shadow finger, lest it be the last 
in which to insure their souls’ salvation, 
strikes ill upon the ear of one who is busily 
engaged in shifting all care and responsibility 
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“1 STAND AMID YE SUMMER FLOWERS.” 


upon the winter to come, 
and in endeavoring to for- 
get those of the winter 
passed. 


Time passeth away, death 
draweth on, 

Therefore, men do right and 
fear God. 


The hours, unless the hours 
be bright, 

It is not mine to mark: 

I am the prophet of the 
light, 

Dumb when the hour is 
dark. 


Whether its words be 
gay or sombre, whether it 
play the part of philoso- 
pher, preacher, or friend, 
sternly chiding or gayly 
wishing us well, the charm 
is upon us. We may heed 
its sermons or laugh at 
them as we will, but we 
must each and all yield to 
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the fascinations of this Old 
World prophet, and install 
it as the “garden god” of 
our own particular domain. 
Charles Lamb, in entering 
a strong plea for the re- 
vival of these old _ time- 
keepers, with their moral 
inscriptions, speaks of them 
as “seeming coevals with 
that time which they meas- 
ured, taking their revela- 
tions of its flight immedi- 
ately from heaven, holding 
correspondence with the 
fountain of light.” He goes 
on to say: “What a dead 
thing a clock is, its pert or 
solemn dulness of communi- 
cation compared with the 
simple altarlike structure 
and silent heart language 
of the old dial! Why is it 
almost everywhere vanish- 
ed? Adam could scarce 
have missed it in paradise! 
It was the measure appro- 
priate for sweet plants and 
flowers to grow by, for the 
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SUN-DIALS 
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birds to apportion their sil- 
ver warblings by, for flocks 
to pasture and be led to 
fold by.” Some of the 
charming lyrics of Herrick, 
Shakespeare, and Dobson 
upon gardens and flowers 
would make very good in- 
scriptions for our more 
frivolous dials. There must 
always be an inscription of 
some kind, no matter what 
its spirit, to give our dial 
its own peculiar personality 
and to make it our own. 
The horizontal dial is the 
one most commonly seen, 
with its pedestal either new 
or old, of stone, marble, or 
cement. The dial itself 
may be of brass or bronze, 
either very simple, contain- 
ing only the necessary Ro- 
man numerals and the all- 
important gnomon, or it 
may be elaborately chased 
with mottoes and symbols. 
The figures may be engraved 
or raised, or, as is often the 
case, they may be cut in the 
stone itself without the ne- 
cessity of the metal plate, 
while the gnomon alone is 
of brass. The stone figures 
are of course less durable 
than the brass. Many of the A 
old dials with the faces cut 
in this way show only dim outlines of the 
figures. It is comparatively a simple matter 
to get a new dial entirely without associa- 
tions. Those will undoubtedly come. The 
brass plates are engraved to suit the purchaser 
or they may be bought already marked with 
the figures and a simple motto. These may 
be had for about fifteen dollars. They are of 
heavy brass or bronze, about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and the gnomon is set at the 
necessary latitude. Additional inscriptions 
may be added at an additional cost. Ped- 
estals made of stone, marble, or cement, es- 
pecially recommended to endure the changes 
in temperature peculiar to this climate, may 
be had for twenty to a hundred dollars. They 
are modelled upon the pedestals of the Eng- 
lish and Italian gardens, in the form of Tonic 
or Byzantine pillars, with or without carving. 

















QUAINT OLD MARBLE SUN DIAL. 


There are vase forms and there are square or 
round pillars, surrounded with sculptured 
figures. The most attractive are the simple 
square pillars beautiful on account of their 
perfect proportions. One of these pillars to- 
gether with the brass dial plate will cost about 
fifty dollars, although the price may go as 
high as a hundred dollars if either the en- 
graving on the brass or the cutting on the 
stone is elaborate. Dials are frequently 
mounted on old tree-trunks, upon mounds of 
stone, or possibly upon a boulder or a piece 
of stone or wood taken from a building hav- 
ing historical or personal associations. Still 
more to be desired are the old dials to be 
found in the antique-shops adorned with em- 
blems and quaint inscriptions. On some, the 
seasons are indicated, or the signs of the 
zodiac are combined with complicated meri- 
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dian lines. One interesting old dial is en- 
graved with stiff little figures of monks and 
Latin The design suggests as its 
former abiding-place an old monastery gar- 
den. The old plates range from fifteen dol- 
lars up to a hundred. Some are as much as 
two feet in diameter. Many are semicircu- 
lar in shape iastead of circular. The gnomon 
upon these must, of course, be adapted to the 
latitude in which it is to be placed. There 
are beautiful pedestals to be found in these 
same shops of Cararra or Verona marble or 
of Italian stone or terra-cotta. There are 
pillars, elaborately carved with Byzantine de- 
signs or with a delicate tracéry of Renais- 


mottoes. 


sance ornament. Four dolphins form one 
standard recently seen. Four lions support 
another. A very beautiful dial could be made 


by combining one of the Byzantine garden 
vases on its pedestal with one of the large 
brass dials which would exactly fit across the 
opening. Another interesting method of 
mounting a dial is upon one of the carved 
marble tables brought from Italy. One has 
only to look over a collection of garden 
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marbles is one of the large antique-stores to 
be inspired with many original ideas, while, of 
course, one brought from Italy or Greece 
would be a much-envied treasure. Some Jap- 
anese temple pillars, with inscriptions which 
look interesting but may mean almost any- 
thing, would make very attractive standards. 
The dials and the pedestals must correspond 
in character as much as possible. It would 
hardly be appropriate to mount the old mon- 
astery plate on one of the Japanese pillars, 
for instance. Further than this, it is quite 
possible to have a dial pedestal and a dial 
plate executed after an original design by a 
seulptor or stonecutter, copying some of the 
interesting devices on the dials of the Old 
World or making new ones. 

The vertical sun-dials are not as frequently 
seen as the horizontal in this country, al- 
though there are many of them in England, 
Scotland, and Germany, carved in stone or 
painted on the walls of churches and country 
houses. There is no reason why we should 
not have them in our own country, either in 
soft colors painted on a wall of gray plaster 
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SUN-DIALS 


or cement, or carved in deep 
relief and set into a stone 
or brick wall. Almost as in- 
teresting are the dials set in 
windows so that the shadow 
will fall upon the glass and 
show as plainly as a clock 
face from the inside. These 
could be made very beauti- 
ful in colored or leaded glass. 

Dials may be flat, cylindri- 
“al, spherical, concave or con- 
vex, horizontal, inclining or 
declining. We can see all of 
these shapes in our travels 
abroad, from the simple pole @ 
or shaft of the primitives, 
its shadow falling upon a rude 
dial face indicated upon the 
ground, through the hollow 
hemispherical dials of the 
Greeks, carved out of solid 
rock, to the complicated 
obelisk, facet- headed, and 
lectern-shaped dials of Scot- 
land and England. These 
last have innumerable sunk- 
en dials upon their sides 
most confusing to one who 
would understand the science 
of their construction, but 
wonderfully artistic and 
beautiful. One of the sim- 
pler forms is in the shape of 
a hollow cylinder, the hours A 
indicated upon its curved 
side, and the gnomon consisting of a copper 
wire drawn taut across the opening, supposed- 
ly in a direct line with the polar star. 

Just a few simple rules in regard to the 
setting of the two most common forms of 
dials used in this country will make us realize 
that it must be done by some one who under- 
stands it thoroughly. First the gnomon must 
point straight to the pole star. In a hori- 
zontal dial the angle of the gnomon must 
be equal to the latitude of the place in which 
the dial is set, in this way fulfilling the rule 
given before, that it must be parallel to the 
axis of the earth. In the vertical dial the 
angle must be the complement of the lati- 
tudinal angle. The dial ‘must be set by a 
spirit-level so as to be absolutely level. Un- 
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IN THE SHAPE OF A GLOBE. 

der the most perfect. conditions the dial. will 
not agree with the clock except on four 
days of the year, April 15, June 15, Septem- 
ber 1, and December 24. Clock time is called 
mean time, and dial time apparent time. This 
difference is caused by the fact that- we reckon 
only three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year, while there are really three hun- 
dred and sixty-five and a quarter, and also 
by the movement of the earth around the sun. 
This difference, called equation of time, is 
shown on the faces of what are known as 
mean dials, appearing in the form of lines 
drawn in the shape of a‘ figure eight for 
some of the hour lines. These dials are 
necessarily much more expensive than the 
ordinary dial, but they are accurate. 
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XCEPT in extreme cases one should 
KE hardly class rickets as a disease, but 

rather as a condition of under-develop- 
ment of the bone material, due to malnutri- 
tion from improper food. Children with 
rickets are not as far advanced physically or 
mentally as other children of the same age 
who have had proper diet. These conditions 
are overcome in time with the right kind of 
treatment. This trouble does not affect the 
child in later life, and by the time he is four 
or five years old all signs of retarded develop- 
ment have usually disappeared and he has 
reached the normal standard. Children who 
have been fed on cereals and starchy foods, 
and those foods which contain an excess of 
sugar are apt to be rachitic. Such food con- 
tains little or none of the bone-making ele- 
ments, but usually produces fat. Medicines 
are not supposed to help this condition; diet 
and fresh air are the principal remedies 
to be used. Another. class of children who 
suffer from rickets are those who live in the 
crowded districts of our large cities; here not 
only poor food, but unhygienic surroundings 
are the cause of the trouble, and it is here 
that one finds rickets in an aggravated form 
which does not yield to treatment nearly as 
readily as in the former class. 

Nursing children rarely have rickets unless 
the nursing period is prolonged beyond the 
first year; then, especially if the mother is 
a delicate woman, it is not uncommon. Chil- 
dren brought up on cow’s milk are sometimes 
slightly rachitic, but it is not found in a 
marked degree. The disease, if it may be so 
called, is characterized by a large, square 
head, often prominent forehead; the fonta- 
nel, which is the small opening on the top 
of the head, which generally closes between 
the fourteenth and eighteenth months, is 
found open and often remains so until the 
third year; in extreme cases even later. The 
bones of the chest are not well developed; 
they are depressed on either side and little 
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nodules, or lumps, can be felt on the ribs. 
Sometimes they are quite large and easily 
seen. The teeth do not appear at the usual 
time; are often delayed until the first year or 
even later. The abdomen is large and dis- 
tended; the bones of the legs are curved, and 
frequently the arms also; at the wrists and 
ankle-joints the bones are enlarged and 
rounded. The muscles of the body, even when 
the children are fat, are soft and flabby. 

These children perspire freely, especially 
about the head, consequently they take cold 
easily, they have less resistance in sickness 
than other children; in fact, all these troubles 
are little subsequent details linked one to 
the other, each depending on the first prin- 
ciple—malnutrition. 

The best way to escape this disease is by 
preventative measures—avoiding it by a prop- 
er diet. Let us follow the little chain of 
evils which are caused by improper nourish- 
ment, which in turn cause rickets. While 
sugar and all grain foods have their part to 
play in the infant’s diet, they should not sup- 
ply the chief nourishment of the child; there 
are other elements which are equally impor- 
tant. These are fats and proteids. Fat, sugar, 
and proteid are the chief constituents of all 
food, and are found in proper proportions 
for the infant in the mother’s milk; they are 
also found in cow’s milk, but differently dis- 
tributed. When a mother cannot nurse her 
child the best substitute is cow’s milk, 
but this should be adjusted to the infant’s 
stomach by proper dilution; foods lacking 
proteids and fat do not properly develop bone 
substance, and while the bones are not dis- 
eased, they remain soft and are easily bent. 
The legs aie not strong enough to sustain a 
normal weight; the backbone and ribs also 
are weak; the body settles down on the thighs 
when the child is in a sitting posture; the 




















SIMPLE AILMENTS OF CHILDREN 


spine becomes rounded and the ribs depressed, 
thus making the chest narrow and the ab- 
domen large and distended. Rachitie chil- 
dren have a habit of sitting with their feet 
crossed Turk fashion in front of them; this 
should not be allowed, as it will affect their 
gait in walking in after years. Naturally, 
while their bones are in this undeveloped 
state there is a slight tenderness, which makes 
the child disinclined to exercise. He cannot 
walk and does not kick or thrash his arms 
about like other children, which accounts for 
the soft and flabby flesh. As the teeth are 
late in coming through, the child cannot chew 
solids, and meat, which is rich in proteid, 
cannot be given. Under these conditions 
the bowels, too, become sluggish, and stub- 
born constipation will result. The child is 
often very anemic. As the child remains 
much the same as a baby in physical develop- 
ment, naturally he is treated like one, which 
accounts somewhat for the latent mental 
signs. 

Now that the mischief has been done, let 
us set about trying to remedy the wrong 
by a proper diet and plenty of fresh air; the 
latter is vastly important. The diet for these 
eases is clean, fresh cow’s milk, beef juice, 
and broths, such as mutton, chicken, and beef. 
These broths should be made strong enough 
to form a jelly when cold; broths made from 
about equal parts of meat and bone are bet- 
ter than those made from meat alone. The 
meat from which the broth is made should 
be absolutely fresh and without taint, and 
should be placed in cold water and allowed to 
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simmer, not boil, over a slow fire for several 
hours. It should then be strained, slightly 
salted, and set aside to cool; when cold 
skim off all fat which has hardened on the 
top and heat. 

According to the age of the child different 
articles of food may be added to this fluid 
diet, such as scraped beef broiled only until 
rare; stewed fruits; scraped raw apple; cod- 
dled egg or raw egg beaten up in milk; toast; 
zwieback; also a soup made of legume flour 
in which may be boiled a strip of salt pork 
or bacon. Of course the pork or bacon is not 
to be eaten, but removed from the broth be- 
fore it is served. Legume, which is a flour 
ground from beans, is very rich in proteid, 
and the pork supplies a certain amount of 
necessary fat, thus making an excellent com- 
bination. This soup may be given to a child 
of one year, but I would not advise it be- 
fore that age. Potatoes and cereals had bet- 
ter be eliminated from the diet until after 
the second year, even later if the child does 
not walk at that age. For the muscular 
weakness gentle massage is advisable. 

For constipation, which is _ invariably 
chronic where there is rickets, it is well to 
massage lightly the abdomen night and morn- 
ing, provided the child does not resist, for if 
he holds the abdomen tense massage does no 
good. Three or four ounces of cold water 
given from a half to three-quarters of an 
hour before the morning meal will frequent- 
ly cause the child to have a movement of the 
bowels. Prunes, stewed and strained, beef 
and orange juice, will also assist. 
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BY HELEN LANDON. 





new in the way of salads, and this May 
is no exception. 


E VERY spring brings around something 


Fruits and vegetables 


are combined in many unusual and delicious 
ways which repay the study of the house- 








STRING BEAN SALAD IN PEPPERS. 


keeper who is interested in having variety 
in her catering. 

Asparagus, always one of the best of salads 
when merely cooked and covered with a 
French dressing or with mayonnaise, is. now 
served in certain combinations. It should 
always be served cold in salads. 

ASPARAGUS AND CUCUMBER SALAD 

Simmer a bunch of asparagus until 
tender; cool, sprinkle with salt, and 
drain. Peel and cut into dice two cu- 
cumbers, and let them lie in salted 
ice-water for an hour. Arrange the 
asparagus on a round, flat dish, heads 
out, with a little lettuce underneath, 
and in the middle of the dish pile the 
cucumber. Cover all with French 
dressing or pass a mayonnaise with it. 
Serve very cold. 

ASPARAGUS AND TOMATOES 

Prepare the asparagus as before, by 
cooking, salting, and draining. Slice 
thin some firm tomatoes, and arrange 
the slices about a platter or very flat 
bowl, and on them arrange the asparagus 
tips. Mayonnaise is better than the French 
dressing with this salad. 

TOMATO SURPRISE 

Cut in halves, round, even tomatoes, but do 

not peel them. Scoop out the inside smooth- 


ly, and fill with small dice of cooked celery, 
dry; cold, and well salted, mixed with mayon- 
naise. Make the tops evenly smooth with a 
knife, and spread over each a coat of mayon- 
naise. On top lay two anchovies, crossed, 
and serve on lettuce. Chopped cu- 
cumber may be used instead of celery, 
if that is difficult to find in market. 
TOMATO AND CUCUMBER ASPIC 
Make a pint of tomato aspic by sim- 
mering a can of tomatoes or six fresh 
ones with half an onion, a sprig of 
parsley, two cloves, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of paprica, and a 
teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. When 
smooth, put through a sieve, add a 
tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in 
cold water, and strain again. Keep 
this where it will be warm. Peel two 
fresh cucumbers and cut into the thinnest 
possible cross slices. Take a flat-bottomed 
mould and lay the cucumber on the bot- 
tom in even circles and add enough aspic 
to set it. It will soon be nicely set if 
put in a pan of chopped ice, and as soon as 





A SALAD OF RED AND WHITE CHERRIES. 


it is firm put a row of slices of cucumber 
all around the side of the mould and fill with 
the aspic, and so on till the mould is full. 
Turn out on watercress and surround with 
spoonfuls of stiff mayonnaise made with tar- 
ragon instead of cider vinegar. Serve ice-cold 




















SPRING 


SPINACH CUPS 

Wash well half a peck of 
spinach, and cook it without 
water by steaming it in a cov- 
ered saucepan until there is 
juice enough to cook it in. 
Put it twice through the meat- 
chopper until it is perfectly 
smooth, and season with salt, 
cayenne, and lemon juice. 
Press this into small moulds, 
putting it around the sides 
and bottom, but leaving a 
space in the middle. When 
cold fill the cups with mayon- 
naise made stiff with a level 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved in water added 
to a cup of the dressing. Turn out and serve on 
lettuce, with a little riced yolk of egg on each. 

TANGERINE SALAD 

Carefully separate the inside leaves of ro- 
maine, and select some of the small white 
ones. Soak them in ice-water for an hour, 
dry, and line a bowl with them. Peel three or 
four tangerines, separate into sections, and 
remove the membrane. Arrange on the ro- 
maine, and pour French dressing over all. 





PINEAPPLE 


Oranges or grape-fruit may be used instead of 
the tangerines. 
OKRA SALAD 
Cook a dozen or more okra pods till tender, 
season with salt and cayenne, and chill. Slice 
them on lettuce and cover with French dress- 
ing and serve extremely cold. 
CAVIARE AND ASPIC SALAD 
Make a clear aspic jelly by simmering a 
knuckle of veal, the bones of a chicken, and 
a quart of water, with a sprig of parsley and 
a slice of onion. When reduced to a pint, beat 
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CAVIARE AND ASPIO JELLY. 


the white of an egg a very little, and with 
the broken shell stir this in and let it boil 
up well once: Strain through a flannel. Dis- 
solve a level tablespoonful of gelatine in cold 
water, and mix this in the hot stock and again 
strain. Color delicately with a very little 
green vegetable coloring and set on ice in a 
mould. Boil four or five eggs hard, and when 
cold cut them in lengthwise halves and re- 
move the yolk. Fill with caviare, and when 
the salad is needed turn out the aspic, ar- 
range the egg halves around 
it on watercress, and pass 
French dressing. This is es- 
pecially good for a warm 
day. It is sometimes used 
as a first course at dinner, 
without the dressing. 

ROQUEFORT CHEESE SALAD 

Separate slightly a white 
head of lettuce which has 
been in ice-water, and ar- 
range among the leaves bits 
of Roquefort cheese, using 
two tablespoonfuls to a head 
of lettuce. Surround the 
whole with watercress, and 
pour over it French dressing. 
Serve sandwiches of buttered Boston brown 
bread with it. 

TOMATO AND OLIVE SALAD 

Chop fine a cup of stoned olives, and mix 
them with half a cup of stiff mayonnaise. 
Slice some peeled tomatoes, and spread each 
slice with the mixture, and over all put some 
of the tiny German onions no larger than 
French pease which come in glass. Arrange 
the tomatoes on lettuce and pass sandwiches 
with cream cheese. Mayonnaise should be 
passed for those who like a generous supply. 
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Green peppers may be used in this salad in 
place of the olives, or green and red peppers 
mixed. 

CHICKEN AND CUCUMBER SALAD 

Cut the white meat of cold roast chicken 
into cubes, marinate with French dressing, 
and let it stand on ice for an hour. Cut 
cubes of equal size of cucumbers, put into 
salted ice-water for an hour, drain, and chill. 
When the salad is needed mix the two quick- 
ly, add stiff mayonnaise, and arrange on the 
white leaves of lettuce. 

PEPPER AND STRING-BEAN SALAD 

Cut the tops from green peppers and re- 
move the inside. Cook some very small 
string-beans, or use the French ones which 
come canned, or cut the ordinary ones into 
narrow lengthwise strips; cover them with 
French dressing, and let them grow very 
cold. Make some balls of cream cheese by. 
mashing a whole one with a fork and adding 
enough French dressing to make the whole 
smooth—about a _ table- 
spoonful to a square 
cheese. Fill the peppers 
with the beans, letting 
them come well up at 
the top, and put a cheese 
ball on top of each. Ar- 
range on a flat dish 
on lettuce. Serve thin 
crackers with the salad. 

All sorts of fruits are 
used in spring and sum- 
mer salads, either one kind alone, with a 
French dressing or a mayonnaise, or two or 
more kinds mixed. Generally speaking, it is 
better to keep to one sort of fruit, as some- 
times the effect of more is rather mussy. 

PINEAPPLE SALAD 

Get two pineapples, one good sized and the 
other very small. Peel the large one, and with 
a silver fork pick it up into good-sized 
pieces. Cut the bush from the small one, 
and with a small sharp knife take out the 
whole inside, leaving the shell. Wipe this 
dry and make it cold. Arrange the bits of 
pineapple pulp on white lettuce, and in the 
middle put the pineapple filled with mayon- 
naise; pass the dish, with a small ladle as 
well as the usual salad spoon and fork. 

FRENCH FRUIT SALAD 

One pineapple, pared and cut into cubes, 
mixed with two oranges, peeled and also cut 
into cubes of equal size; one cup of maras- 
chino cherries. halved, and one cup of pecan 
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meats, blanched by having boiling water 
poured over them and then ice-water. Mix 
lightly, arrange in white lettuce leaves, and 
cover with French dressing. 
AMERICAN BEAUTY SALAD 

Get at the grocer’s a package of red des- 
sert jelly, and flavor it after it is dissolved, 
according to the directions on the package, 
with sherry to taste. In small moulds ar- 
range seeded white grapes until they are full, 
and pour the warm jelly over. Turn out on 
lettuce, and pass a French dressing made 
with lemon juice instead of vinegar. 

MOULDED FRUIT SALAD 

Fill a circle mould with bits of pineapple, 
white grapes, grapefruit pulp, and blanched 
English walnuts. Fill the mould with a 
lemon jelly made with half the usual amount 
of sugar, so that it is rather tart. Turn out 
when firm on a few white leaves of lettuce, 
and fill the inside with a pile of cream- 
cheese balls made with French dressing as 
before, a tablespoonful 
to a cheese. Pass French 
dressing with the salad. 

ORANGE SALAD 

A very simple and 
nice way of serving an 
orange salad is to cut 
fine seedless fruit into 
thick slices, only three 
or four to an orange, 
and lay one on a plate 
of white lettuce, with a 
of thick mayonnaise on the 
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spoonful 
slice. 
STRAWBERRY-JELLY SALAD. ‘ 
Cut very fine, large berries into halves, and 
fill small moulds with them. Make a plain 
orange jelly, being careful to have it tart 
rather than sweet, and fill the moulds. Turn 
out on lettuce with a mayonnaise made with 
whipped cream. 
CHERRY AND GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 
Stone two cups of red and two of white 
California cherries, and put each by itself 
on ice. Peel two grapefruit, cut them in 
halves by sections, and with the scissors re- 
move the membrane, so that the pulp shall 
be left dry. Chill this also, and arrange the 
two fruits on a round platter on a little let- 
tuce, the cherries alternating in color, and 
the grapefruit in the middle in a pyramid. 
When ready to serve pour French dress- 
ing over all. The cherries may also be served 


by themselves, on lettuce hearts. 
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in Sermany— 


ERMANY knows little of the so-called 
(5 servant problem. The country has 
other troubles in plenty—social de- 
mocracy, class dissatisfaction, militarism,— 
but, in the main, it is ignorant of the evil 
which in America makes housekeeping a bur- 
den and domestic life a vanishing dream. 
Wherein lies the difference between Teutonic 
and American management of the great class 
of domestic workers, whereby Germany reaps a 
harvest of contentment and mutual trust and 
respect, and America a harvest of dissatis- 
faction, incompetency, and disloyalty? The 
answer is that Germans manage their serv- 
ants, while Americans talk about doing so. 
Reference is here made not to individuals, 
but to the nations themselves acting through 
the local governments. Germany is the best 
regulated country in the world—in many re- 
spects too well regulated for breathing pur- 
poses,—but as regards domestic workers, there 
can searcely be two opinions as to the ef- 
ficiency of the German plan. Im the first 
place, the nation recognizes as beyond dispute 
the necessity for the exercise of a central con- 
trol over one of the most ignorant and most 
irresponsible classes in the land; accordingly, 
the requisite supervision is entrusted to the 
police, with delectable results. Before enter- 
ing into domestic service, a German girl must 
register herself as a servant at the local police 
bureau, whereupon she is given an officially 
stamped book in which ever afterwards re- 
ports of her conduct and ability are to be 
inscribed by her employers, together with the 
dates of entering and leaving their service. 
Further, each report must be stamped by the 
authorities, thus precluding destruction of ad- 
verse reports. Forgery of recommendations 
thereby becomes an offence against the gov- 
ernment, and one most severely punished. 
Intelligence offices are pretty much the 
same the world over—the main difference 
lies in what comes out of them. Vermit- 
telungs-Bureaus, however, as they are known 
in Germany, are unknown in this country on 
so large a scale as in the chief cities of the 








empire. 
many as two or three hundred candidates for 
situations, each with book stamped and ready 


In these institutions one may see as 


to hand. In this room are cooks, in that 
waitresses, and so on through the various 
orders of the calling, while circulating 
through the unleavened mass are attendants 
who serve as mediators. 

A girl engaged in America is by no means 
a girl secured, as regards either domestic 
service or matrimony. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the mistress of a prospective cook 
and the fiancé of a prospective bride may 
feel reasonably secure when once an under- 
standing has been reached. 

“Well, I will engage you, Hedwig,” says 
the Hausfrau, at the close of the interview, 
and as a pledge of good faith three marks 
(seventy-five cents) are given and received. 
By acceptance of this sum, Hedwig binds 
herself to appear at the time and place agreed 
upon, and if she fails in fulfilment of the 
contract, after allowing twenty-four hours to 
elapse without having returned the money, she 
renders herself liable to criminal prosecution. 
Needless to say, breach of contract under such 
conditions is rare. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded 
that servants in Germany are without pro- 
tection or appeal, but such is not the case. 
Access in case of dispute can be had at any 
time to the so-called Schiedsrichter, or jastice 
of the peace, and before him employer and 
employee stand upon an equal footing. 

In pursuance of its system of paternalism, 
the German government compels domestic 
workers, as also all manual laborers, to con- 
tribute weekly to the hospital and old-age 
pension funds. The former is payable quar- 
terly, and amounts to about thirty-seven cents, 
half of which must be contributed by em- 
ployer and half by employee. Likewise, as 
regards the five cents required weekly for the 
old-age pension fund, half must be borne by 
the employer. Thus provision is made for 
medical attendance and for governmental 
maintenance after the sixtieth year of age. 
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HE Japanese, those clever artists with 
a marvellous instinct for the beauty of 

simplicity in art, for gaining exquisite 
effects with simple means at hand, have long 
appreciated the fact that no vase, however 
beautiful, can improve on the natural grace 
of growing flowers. This may be one rea- 
son why plants ard often trees are dwarfed 
by them, so that they may have the pleasure 
derived from having them near at hand. A 
beautiful custom it is, the serving in Japan 
of a miniature orange-tree filled with tiny 
oranges, or cumquatts, which the guests pick 
from the tree themselves. When nature can- 
not be had, the Japanese approach her by 
artificial means as nearly as possible. If a 
plant or flower is used in interior decorations, 
its native surroundings are considered, and in 
its transplanting from its natural home it is 
kept in harmony with these same surround- 
ings. It is this spirit, this love of the fitness 
of things, that brought about those unique 
flower-holders well remembered by every 
traveller in Japan, some of bronze, some of 
ivory, jade, or other material, made in the 
forms of turtles, frogs, fish, crabs, and other 
water animals, with either a hole in the top 
of the figure itself or a small tube on one side, 
in which the stems of such water-loving flow- 
ers as the iris, narcissus, lily, or a countless 
variety of flowers could be inserted, and the 
holder placed in a shallow jar or dish of wa- 
ter. The lifelike effect of a growing water- 
plant, with a frog or fish peeping from beneath 
its roots, was very perfect. 

It has remained for an American artist to 
bring these same beautiful effects within the 
reach of every one, as the fabulous prices of 
the art treasures of Japan too often place 
them beyond the reach save of a favored few. 
These clever little devices are shown in the 
central illustration, and are made of lead 
chiefly, in various forms, though a few, the 
two seen in the foreground, are of bronze in 
the dull green and brown finish. The upper 
picture shows the effect of using them with 
the iris, and a more exquisitely artistic treat- 
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ment of this flower would be difficult to find. 
The little lead pieces are hollow, with no bot- 
tom, and as they set directly in the water the 
plant can easily draw its sustenance un- 
hindered. This shallow dish is in harmony 
with the plant, which grows chiefly on the 
margin of watery places. The second illus- 
tration, of the crimson rambler rose, has a 
high jar, which gives again the desired effect 
of nature, as it looks like a flower in a 
flower-pot growing. 

As to the general treatment of flowers, a 
few flowers artistically grouped are worth 
dozens of other flowers massed ‘vith no 
thought. Here again the Japanese teach us 
a much-needed lesson, for they never over- 
load their rooms with beautiful things. They 
will often have but one gem of art in a room 
at a time, and after a few weeks of its en- 
joyment will remove it and replace it by 
another equally beautiful thing. In this 
way the eye is not distracted by a multitude 
of objects, nor is the brain weary from the 
recurring of the same objects, year in and 
out; it is soothing and refreshing. Flowers 
should be treated in the same way, and 
should also be in color with the general tone 
of the room as well as in harmony with the 
style of furnishing. For instance, a room of 
dull coloring would be resplendent with a 
few daffodils, like the rhodora in the woods 
against the dull green tapestry of the forest. 
A room in white and gold needs the warmth 
of the American Beauty rose, while the por- 
tiére of plain weave needs the lily or some 
tall bright flower to relieve its surface of 
flatness. 

Apple blossoms and dogwood, those beau- 
tiful but impossible flowers to use poetically, 
are charming in the lead holders, while 
small branches of the Judas-tree and plum 
are delightful. Holly and mistletoe rise ta 
beauties unknown before, and mignonette in 
the big long spikes of the florist culture is 
very successful. Then come the hyacinth, 


tulip, and dear little crocus, a whole bevy of 
them, as one sees them in the grass. Thus the 


























UNIQUE FLOWER-HOLDERS 


gamut of the year runs, no month passing 
without some favorite to enjoy. One can 
make each doubly attractive by the natural 
grace imparted with these little holders. 
The simple wild-carrot blossoms, which 
adorn the August fields 
with their lacelike deli- 
eacy which has gained for 
them the name of Queen 
Anne’s lace, may be ex- 
quisitely arranged by us- 
ing these flower-holders. 
In a mass the blossoms 
are beautiful, but they 
have nothing like the 
charm of a few skilfully 


arranged. Even daisies 
and the graceful slim 
sprays of honeysuckle, 


which have been consid- 
ered well-nigh impossible 
for decorative use, are 
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they may be hung up on piazza posts to hold 
wild flowers and branches of leaves. The 
bottle has the neck and shoulder removed 
by winding a piece of twine wet with alcohol 
two or three times around the place where 
you wish to cut 
it. Set fire to 
the string and 
plunge the bottle 
into cold water. 
It will break 
where the string 
was tied. 

In these hold- 
ers may be 
placed enough 
water to keep 
the flowers fresh 





successful where the ends 
of their stems are placed 
in a tube weighted into place by 
its leaden foot. 

When these made holders in 
the animal forms are not avail- 
able a substitute of a kind may 
be contrived by clever fingers. 
This requires strips of plumber’s 
lead, which, while flexible enough 
to bend into twists and turns 
holding a few or a large number 
of blossoms, is heavy enough to hold the 
flowers upright. Naturally, these home-made 
holders are not so effective as the ones in 
animal form. The turtle or snake or frog 
perched, apparently, on a stone in the centre 
of a shallow bowl, is in itself picturesque 
and attractive under the shade of a flower 
which would naturally grow in a watery 
place. But, after all, we come back to the 
rose when we seek the most beautiful flower 
effects. It is indeed the queen of flowers and 
is most exquisitely graceful in a long-stemmed 
vase or held upright, showing all its natural 
luxuriant beauty of foliage, in one of these 
Japanese holders. 

Another style of flower-holders, quite dif- 
ferent, may be contrived for summer use. 
They are not so artistic as the Japanese con- 
trivances, but they have a use to which those 
may not be put. They are made of old wine- 
bottles covered with a network of raffia, with 
a long loop or string at the top by which 






















JAPANESE 


FLOWER-HOLDERS. 


for days, and by their use the summer cottage 
veranda may be transformed into a bower, 
while great green branches may be placed in 
vases or in pails of water sunk in tree stumps 
in corners and renewed weekly. 
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BY JOSEPHINE GRENIER 


mestic life compel a woman to do her 

own work,—for a short time only, pos- 
sibly, but one that nowadays is too apt to 
stretch on to a longer period. It is during 
this storm and stress that one learns the 
value of simple meals; really simple ones, 
which can be prepared rapidly and easily, 
with few utensils to wash up afterwards, but 
which are still nourishing and appetizing 
If the lady of the house is also the cook 
and housemaid, and sometimes the seam- 
stress as well, she will scarcely find the day 
long enough for elaborate dishes, entrées, 
fancy salads, moulds of ice-cream, or indéed 
for those simpler things, croquettes and 
made dishes. She wants something alto- 
gether less time-consuming. These menus 
for a week’s simple living omit these things 
altogether and give only plain dishes; they 
also provide for.the left-overs, and suggest 
two meals for company. Monday and 
Tuesday are arranged so that the cooking is 
a mere bagatelle. 

MONDAY 

Breakfast.—Fruit; cereal 
broiled bacon; toast; coffee. 

Luncheon or Supper.—Canned salmon, hot, 
on toast, with cream sauce; tea, fruit, and 
cake. 

Dinner.—Broiled beefsteak; mashed pota- 
toes; stewed tomatoes; lettuce with French 
dressing; fresh fruit and coffee. 

Monday’s breakfast may be enlarged by 
having cakes made from the mashed potato 
of Sunday’s dinner. The bacon is to be 
sliced thin and quickly broiled over a clear 
fire, or better, put into the broiler and laid 
across a large dripping-pan in a hot oven, 
turning the broiler once. The canned sal- 
mon may be served cold with lemon quarters 
for luncheon or supper, if making the cream 
sauce is not convenient, but it well repays 
the trouble. The lettuce salad for dinner 
may be omitted if the housewife chooses, but 
with no green vegetable a salad is desirable. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal with dates and cream: 

eggs scrambled with tomato; muffins; coffee. 


S neste or later the exigencies of do- 


with cream; 


Luncheon or Supper.—Baked macaroni 
with cheese; jellied apples; gingerbread; tea. 

Dinner.—Cream of corn soup. Veal cut- 
lets; mashed potato; string beans; cold rice 
and raisin pudding; coffee. 

Cook the oatmeal in a double boiler over- 
night; in the morning wash and stone a 
small half-pound of dates and cut them into 
bits; just before serving stir them into the 
cereal and heat well. The tomato scrambled 
with the eggs is what is left from the last 
dinner. Some chopped parsley and a tiny bit 
of onion will also be an addition, or they may 
be used alone with the eggs. 

The apples for luncheon or supper are to be 
prepared by this rule: Peel, core, and quarter 
the apples and put them into a porcelain-lined 
dish with a little water; about a cupful to a 
quart of apples. Add a cup of sugar and a 
little lemon peel, minced. Cover the dish 
with a plate and bake an hour in a hot oven. 
When the apples are transparent but not 
broken, take them out and put them into the 
dish in which they are to be served, and boil 
down the juice till thick; pour this over the 
apples and let the whole get very cold, so the 
jelly will set. Serve if possible with cream. 

For dinner cook a canful of corn in a pint 
of water for fifteen minutes, and put it 
through the colander. Add a pint of hot 
milk, thicken slightly, add seasoning, and 
strain carefully. The yolk of an egg, well 
beaten, is very nice in this soup, and is to be 
added after it is taken from the fire, before 
the second straining; the heat of the soup 
will cook it sufficiently. 

For the pudding, take a quart of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of rice, two of sugar, and a 
cup of stoned raisins. Mix all together and 
set the dish in the oven in the morning, let- 
ting it cook two hours. It will need to be 
stirred often, and the brown crust must be 
turned down as it forms until the last fifteen 
minutes, when it must be allowed to set. 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast.—Baked apples with cream; 


creamed codfish in little dishes; fried pota- 
toes; toast; coffee. 














A WEEK’S SIMPLE MEALS 


Luncheon or Supper.—Minced veal on 
toast; tea; lettuce with French dressing; 
cream cheese and wafers; sliced bananas and 
oranges. 

Dinner—Soup; roast fore quarter of 
lamb; pease; potatoes; currant jelly; choco- 
late blane-mange; coffee. 

After creaming the codfish for breakfast 
add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, put it 
into little dishes with fine bread crumbs over 
the top and bits of butter, and brown it in 
the oven. 

If the second menu is used for luncheon 
the salad may be the final course; for supper 
it may be omitted and the sliced fruit sub- 
stituted; this is prettily served in tall, flar- 
ing glasses, each standing on a plate. Lady- 
fingers may be served with this if one 
wishes. 

If there should be no veal left from the 
previous day’s dinner for the main dish, dev- 
iled sardines may be substituted. To prepare 
them drain well and heat in the oven on 
heavy brown paper; sprinkle each one with 
cayenne, a little dry mustard, salt, and lemon 
juice. Make some soft, buttered toast and 
put a strip under each sardine, and put 
chopped parsley over all. 

Fore quarter of lamb is the most economical 
roast to be had, and one of the very best. 
Order a large piece, at least seven pounds, 
and have five or six chops taken off first, and 
then two pounds of the neck and rib-ends for 
a stew or lamb pie. The shoulder-blade and 
bits of bone are to be made into a soup with 
the ordinary vegetables, and either a cup of 
beans, mashed, or a cup of tomato, to give 
body to it; the whole, of course, served clear. 

The roast may or may not be stuffed in 
the pocket left by the shoulder-blade’s re- 
moval; the pease may be canned ones for 
convenience, or a fresh vegetable, such as 
cauliflower, may be substituted. If one wishes 
to have this a company dinner, a simple green 
salad may follow the lamb, with French dress- 
ing and wafers. 

For the dessert take a pint of milk and 
seald it with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
add a square of chocolate shaved thin, and 
then two heaping tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
which you have dissolved in a little of the 
milk while it was cold. Stir over the fire 
until it thickens, add a little vanilla, and 
pour into small moulds, such as cups will 
make, or into one mould. A pretty way to 
serve it is to let it set in a border mould, 
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turning it out on a round platter and filling 
the centre with whipped cream. Or, the 
small moulds may be turned out on indi- 
vidual plates and a spoonful of cream be 
laid by each. By using only one heaping 
tablespoonful of cornstarch this pudding will 
be a custard, and may either be served in 
cups or poured over lady-fingers and sent to 
the table in one large dish. 


THURSDAY 

Breakfast.—Cereal with sliced bananas 
and cream; broiled dried beef; creamed po- 
tatoes; corn bread; coffee. 

Luncheon or Supper.—Chops from the roast 
of lamb; French fried potatoes; tea; coffee 
jelly; cup cake. 

Dinner.—Split- pea soup; lamb stew or 
pie; sweet-potatoes; Brussels sprouts; baked 
cocoanut pudding; coffee. 


For breakfast get a paper box of the thin 
dried beef, rub the broiler with fat and 
quickly broil the beef over the coals; it tastes 
like very thin ham and is exceedingly nice. 
The potatoes to cream are to be cooked the 
day before, and cut up ready to add to the 
white sauce in the morning. 

For luncheon or supper have the chops 
cut from the roast and serve them around a 
heap of French fried potatoes. Or, have 
watercress with them, and slices of lemon. 
For the jelly, take a cup of strong coffee left 
from breakfast—it is easy to make a little 
more than will be needed,—sweeten it, add 
half a box of gelatine dissolved in cold 
water, and enough boiling water to make a 
quart altogether. Strain through a cloth 
and set in a mould; serve with cream if you 
have it. It is prettily set, as in the case of 
the blanec-mange, in a circle mould with the 
cream whipped for the centre. 

By using this menu for luncheon and add- 
ing grapefruit or bouillon for a first course, 
and having a salad after the chops, if will 
do nicely for a simple company meal. 

For dinner, soak the pease all day; press 
them through a sieve, add a slice of onion 
or a little onion juice, salt and pepper, and 
thin to the consistency of cream with either 
stock or hot milk; put through a wire sieve 
before sending to the table. 

The lamb may be stewed with tomato, 
shreds of green peppers, and a very little 
onion, or it may be baked with a delicate 
crust and served as a meat pie. 








FRIDAY 

Breakfast.—Grapefruit; browned 
beef hash; pop-overs; coffee. 

Luncheon or Supper—Baked beans; salad 
of string beans on lettuce with dressing; 
fruit; sugar cookies; tea. 

Dinner—Baked fish; potatoes; creamed 
turnips; celery salad; apple tart; cheese; 
coffee. 


corned 


Cook the corned beef on Thursday and mix 
with the potato, and merely reheat it for 
breakfast on Friday. Prepare the beans also 
the day before, and let them bake all night, 
if possible. For the salad take either fresh 
string beans or, to save trouble, the canned 
ones, and lay them on lettuce with either 
French dressing or mayonnaise; serve very 

with wafers, 

or dinner the fish may be prepared in any 
convenient way, by frying or baking; the 
latter is the better way for a night dinner. 
For the tart, cut up, sweeten, and bake some 
apples, using a deep baking-dish. When 
half done take a delicate pie crust—left from 
the meat pie on Thursday—and cover, leav- 
ing a slit for steam. Bake till a light brown. 
This is very nice served warm but not hot, 
with cream. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast—Farina with scraped maple 
sugar and cream; minced ham with poached 
eggs; toast; coffee. 

Luncheon or Supper—Creamed fish and 
oysters in little dishes; English muffins, 
toasted; tea; stewed figs; cake. 

Dinner—Soup. Strips of beef, stewed; 
potatoes; creamed carrots; fruit; coffee. 


For the breakfast, open a tin of deviled 
ham and with it spread some moistened 


rounds of toast and lay a poached egg on 
For luncheon or supper cream 


each round. 
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what is left of the fish, adding a half-pint of 
oysters to it, and brown in the oven. Buy 
the muffins, split and toast them, and serve 
buttered, very hot. 

The beef stew must be simmered very 
slowly to have it tender; as with the lamb, 
some tomato improves it. 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast.—Oranges; cereal with cream; 
eggs baked in little dishes; cream toast; 
coffee. 

Dinner.—Fricasseed chicken; glazed sweet- 
potatoes; stewed celery; orange salad with 
French dressing; Spanish cream; cake; 
coffee. 

Supper.—Chicken creamed in the chafing- 
dish; olive sandwiches; preserves; tea; cake. 


The chicken can slowly simmer all the 
morning, untended; the potatoes may be 
boiled the day before, and on Sunday salted, 
split, rolled in melted butter and granulated 
sugar, and browned in the oven; the celery 
may also be cooked on Saturday and merely 
heated Sunday noon. The salad is made by 
cutting two or three oranges in halves, 
scooping out the pulp, laying it on lettuce, 
and covering with French dressing. 

The dessert, also made on Saturday, is very 
simple and nice. Take a pint of rich milk; 
pour out first half a cup of it and dissolve in 
it an ounce of gelatine, and put the rest into 
a double boiler with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a dash of salt, and the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. When it is smooth and will 
coat the spoon add the gelatine and stir till 
it is dissolved. Let it grow cold and begin 
to set a little, and then fold in the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Flavor with vanilla or 
almond. It can be made more elaborate by 
serving with rich preserved peaches cut into 
halves, in a circle around it. 


























The Story o 


BY JEAN M. 


Y name is Rosamond, and I am just a 
M plain old-fashioned doll. Although I 
am not beautiful, I know my little 

maid was devoted to me, and loved me very 
dearly. I have lain away in this little old 
chest under the attic 
eaves, so long neglect- 
ed, and almost forgot- 
ten, it seems good to 
be taken out of my 
box once more, just to 


get a peep at the 
world. 
My dearly beloved 


little mistress is grown 
up now, and has real 
grandchildren of her 
own, who have, I am 
told, the most wonder- 
ful dolls from France, 
which open and close 
their eyes, and wear 
real flaxen hair. 

I really do think, 
you know, that they 
would not care for me 
at all, at least not in 
the fond way my little 
mistress loved me; but 
that was years and 
years ago. 

I have seen quite a 
bit of life myself, for 
I am really much older 
than my little mistress. 
Once upon a time I 
was quite a wonderful doll. I came from the 
city originally, and had an imposing plaster- 
of-Paris head, and shapely arms and legs of 
painted wood. But somehow my beautiful 
head, with its bunches of black ringlets, was 
broken. And as we lived, at that time, miles 
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away from town, where it was most difficult 
to procure dolls, my little maid’s grand- 
mother made me a very strong, egg-shaped 
head of white kid, marking in very cleverly 
my features herself, with pen and ink; which 
accounts for the very 
amiable expression I 
have always worn 
since. In the struggles 
of life I finally lost 
my wooden legs and 
arms, but dear grand- 
mother came to my 
aid onee more, and 
supplied me with cloth 
ones, which really have 
answered very well. 
Grandmother dress- 
ed me very smartly 
then, in boy’s clothes, 
and I was christened 
“Willy Boy ”; for my 
little maid was very 
fond of singing a 
quaint little ditty 
which I remember ran 


like this: 
Willie Boy, Willie Boy, 


bring the broom 
along. 

Sweep the kitchen nice 
and clean; we'll 


have a little song. 


As my little maid 
grew older her tastes 
changed, and she 
thought I would be more of a companion if 
I were dressed as a young lady. So, as she 
had begun to sew very well, she made me 
quite a new wardrobe, of bits of print from 
the piece-bag; for in those days we had very 
few pieces of the bright silks and ribbons 
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which children are given nowadays for their 
dolls. But we were quite contented with the 
sober prints we were allowed to have. And 
so I became a young lady doll, and was re- 
christened Rosamond. We were both very 
fond of the name, it had such an impressive, 





A SAMPLER OF LONG-AGO DAYS. 
grand air. It seemed much better suited to a 
little maid’s doll than Willy Boy. 

It was considered quite smart in those days 
for young ladies to wear their hair in a chi- 
gnon, and my little maid was quite distressed 
at first at my lack of hair. But she was real- 
ly a clever little maid, and thought out a 
way to supply the deficiency. Out in the 
granary, among the dried corn husks, my lit- 
tle girl found my beautiful blond hair, which 
is really not hair at all, but just the soft, 
dried corn-silk. She spent many happy hours 
arranging my hair. Sometimes she did it up 
in tea-leads overnight; but it was usually ar- 
ranged in a chignon, as it is now, the front 
crimped, and the long curl done with a heated 
slate-pencil. I wore also, as you will observe, 
long dangling earrings. These were consid- 
ered very elegant indeed. 

But it was not all playtime and pleasure 
with my little maid, I assure you. There were 
hours and hours when she had to sit quietly 
beside grandmother, and sew her stent, as it 
was called; that is, a certain amount of sew- 
ing to be accomplished each day before she 
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could play with her doll. I usually sat very 
near by, patiently waiting until she should 
finish the long seam or block of. patchwork. 
The work which interested me most was the 
wonderful patchwork which my little maid 
sewed upon nearly every day. It was quite 
fascinating to watch her as she combined the 
bits of bright calico and sewed them to- 
gether with tiny stitches, over and over. And, 
oh, what a lot of patience it required, for it 
took so very many patches to complete just 
one square block. But my little girl was 
most patient, although I, who watched each 
stitch she took, often saw her shed tears when 
the thread knotted obstinately, and I knew 
the tiny stains upon the white patches were 
where she had pricked her little tired fingers 
accidentally. 

At last there came a day when the patch- 
work was all completed, and we were both 
very happy. Such a beautiful spread it made, 
too, when all the blocks were joined together. 
It was called “ Birds in the Air,” and was 
formed of tiny triangles of the brightest cali- 
coes, red, blue, and green, all joined to bits 
of white cotton. 

Another piece of work which my little maid 
took up after finishing the patch-work quilt 
was a sampler. it used to be the fashion for 
every little girl to work a sampler; that is, 
a square piece of linen, with the alphabet, the 
numeralsj>and her name worked in cross- 
stitch @mbroidery upon it. The square of 
linen upon which my little maid worked her 
sampler was-not purchased in the store, but 
woven by grandmother from flax which grew 
in the garden. 

My little mistress had not many books. I 
recall a few which gave us much pleasure, 
however. One was called Mischievous Tom- 
my, and told about a troublesome, rude boy, 
who caused his parents no end of anxiety, for 
he was always in mischief. He began his 
career when a baby, for the book said, I re- 
member: “ While kicking in his mother’s lap, 
he overturned his bowl of pap.” Both my 
little mistress and I were disgusted with the 
manners of this bad boy. On the contrary, 
we very much approved of another little boy 
in another tale, named Rollo, who was always 
so remarkably good that he seemed quite un- 
like any other little boy we knew or ever heard 
of. We played many games of all kinds—* Fox 
and Geese,” and “ Odd or Even,” which was a 
very exciting game. It takes two or more to 
play it, and one requires a number of buttons 
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or kernels of corn. Each one in turn holds 
up a hand containing a number of buttons, 
and calls out, “Odd or even?’ If the other 
player should guess odd, and it is really an 
even number of buttons which you hold in 
your hand, then you call, “ Give me one to 
make it odd.” And so at the end, the one who 
has the greater number of buttons wins the 
game. It is really a very fascinating game. 
If you don’t believe it, try it sometime your- 
self. 

I was frequently allowed to accompany my 
little maid in her travels, and sometimes we 
took long journeys in a rambling old stage- 
coach, to visit a grandaunt, where we had 
delightful times. I wore quite a wonderful 
bonnet upon these eventful occasions. It was 
made of bright green satin, trimmed with 
lace and a long waving feather of yellow. 
Over this a long black veil. About my 
shoulders I wore a silk mantilla. My cos- 
tume was considered very fashionable by my 
little maid, and caused her much secret satis- 
faction, although I am afraid the little girls 
I hear about in these days would not care for 
my simple clothing. 

Over in the corner of the attic, under the 
strings of drying herbs and peppers, quite 
covered with dust, is the little old chair which 
my little maid used to sit upon when she 
sewed her patchwork. The back is broken 
off now. Just beside it is the cricket, as it 
was called, a little stool where I used to sit 
patiently for hours, waiting for the tiresome 
sewing to be laid aside. And under the eaves, 
over in that corner stands grandmother’s 
high-backed chair. She used to sit close by, 
in that chair, and cut out the bits of calico 
for my little maid’s sewing. 
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Dear me! I think I can hear the merry 
voices of the children below. I wonder if 
they are coming to play in the attic! I fear 
I could not bear to hear their slighting re- 
marks, or endure their laughter at my ex- 
pense. 1 know I am plain and old-fashioned, 
and really quite out of date. So I like just 
to stay up here in the attic, out of sight ot 
the gay, fashionable dolls, and dream of the 
dear old times and my sweet little maid who 





THE LITTLE MAID’S PATCHWORK. 
loved me just for myself, tenderly and de- 
votedly. 

So put me back in the little old hair-cloth 
trunk, if you please, and close the cover upon 
me, and leave me alone once more with my 
happy dreams, the dreams of a little old- 
fashioned doll named Rosamond. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








“Father Does It” 
H: was ten years old and it was his first offence. He had been kept in the 


house by the influenza, while his brother with the nurse had gone to the 

Park to play, and he was lonely, for his mother had told him not to dis- 
turb her. Thus did temptation overtake him. He smoked one of his father’s 
cigars—proudly, happily at first; less so after a time; and pretty soon he was 
—yes, he was going to die! With this awful consciousness stirring in his 
stomach, in his soul surged the no less awful certainty that, dying so, he 
could not hope to go to heaven. He was a religious little boy on Sundays; 
and at Sunday-school and church did not the teacher and the preacher set 
forth precisely where all those who die in sin must go? 

He wiped the cold sweat from about his mouth, got down on his knees and 
prayed. He felt that he was even then passing away—passing away in what 
agony !—and he prayed hard: 

“ Dear God, please don’t let me die and I'll be good; I'll never smoke again. 
Please don’t let me die.” Then in the blackness of the loathsome night that, 
spreading from a centre within his stomach, was enveloping his whole being, 
the thought came to him to go and die outside the door of his mother’s room. 
No, he would not disturb her; he would just die there—die as he had lived, 
obedient except for that one awful thing that was killing him. It was very 
sad—his sufferings, his situation, and what was to come after. He began to 
sob. When his mother, attracted by a queer noise, opened the door—it was 
nothing; he was just dying because— Oh! would she please forgive him? He 
had smoked one of father’s cigars. 

After he was feeling better, mother thought that the opportunity should 
not go neglected; she should impress upon him the evils of smoking, while 
within his being he was experiencing real conviction of the truth. So she 
spoke to him very solemnly, very eloquently—very well, indeed; the speech 
would have earned her loud applause in any mothers’ club. And in conclu- 
sion she said, “ Now, my dear little boy, you have learned what a vile and 
wretched thing it is to smoke, and I hope you will never, never do it in all 
your life again.” 

“ That’s so, but ”—still white and very feeble, he pulled himself up bravely 
—*“T s’pose I'll have to get used to it; father does it!” d 

There behold the one clear gauge of the boy’s endeavor—what father does. 
Mothers’ clubs may make motions divine in wisdom and in goodness; mothers’ 
congresses may form all elements of virtue into laws; mothers individually 
in the home may talk, work, struggle, to make their sons models by which 
to shape a new heaven and a new earth. But the boy’s world is in the man 
who is his father, and the boy believes that, whatever may be right on Sun- 
days or at prayer-time, the things that are really good, that really count 
in life, are what father does. Moreover it is what father does which defines 
the means with which the boy shall work, the sphere wherein his efforts 
shall be shaped. In a word, what father does is the beginning as it is the 
end of the boy’s achievements. This is not a menace, either, to the mother’s 
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higher aims or to the boy’s best endeavor. It is simply one of the rather 
neglected facts of human experience. 





Men, Women, and Fifty 

OCTOR OSLER”S famous remarks about the man of forty may have 

been a joke. But they would hardly have been taén so seriously but for 

the misgivings which the middle-Aged man of to-day is beginning to feel. 

When in one large business plant after another the limit of age, in engaging 

new men as workers, is placed at thirty-five, and when the man of fifty must 

dye his hair and lie about his age to get any sort of work, it is scarcely a 

joking matter. The queer thing is, however, that alongside of the shortening 

which seems to be going on in the period of man’s prime, woman, on the 
contrary, is extending her limits of power and importance. 

The woman of thirty-five used to go into caps and innocuous desuetude. 
Does she do it now? The woman of forty never got into a novel, except 
as a grandmother. Nowadays she is the heroine as often as not. As man’s 
star wanes, that of woman appears to rise and brighten. 

The witty Frenchman of old time who gave, as his summing up of the 
choicest experiences of human life, “to be a woman till thirty, a soldier till 
fifty, and then a monk,” would have to revise his age limits nowadays. The 
woman who bids farewell to the joys of living at thirty is not up-to-date. The 
place to look for the woman of fifty to-day is not in the chimney-corner, but in 
the automobile. She appears to be able to keep up with the strenuous life, 
while the tyrant man drops by the wayside from overwork. She lives longer 
than man, all the statistics show, and so she ought to have a longer prime, 
logically. It looks as if she were going to get it; and perhaps, in the Utopia 
of the future, while the man of sixty is being gently but firmly chloroformed, 


the woman of sixty will be buying a pale blue hat with ostrich plumes, and 
enjoying her youth. 








The Smoothers of the Way 

* HE always made things easier,” was the tribute given a little while ago 

to a quiet woman, not much known outside the four walls of her house- 
hold, and in a charity or two, but who yet left an aching void behind her 
when she passed on into the larger life. No one who knew her could help 
recognizing the simple completeness of the statement. From her husband to 
her housemaid, every one in the family felt his or her daily way smoothed 
and straightened by her tact and system and gentleness. She was a living 
example of George Eliot’s saying, “ What do we live for if it is not to make 
life less difficult for each other ?”’ 

To some girls and women this seems a small end, perhaps, to live for. 
Yet that it is so often approached makes the hope and the happiness of 
home. Life is increasingly difficult, increasingly complex, in many communi- 
ties to-day. The husband, the children, the friends, of the woman who makes 
things easier, more and more rise up and call her blessed. Her work is worth 
living for, because it continually makes every life within its influence seem 
better worth living. And when she is gone—how rugged the way, how heavy 
the burden, without her gentle ministry! We hear a great deal nowadays about 
the superfluous woman. Some branches of woman’s work may be overcrowded 
—but never, never, surely, the high vocation of the smoother of the way. 
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THE TENEMENT CHILD. “Say, Lev’s TRADE BABIES FOR A LITTLE WHILE. JIMMY AIN’T 
rURTY, BUT HE'S GOT A AWFUL NICE DISPOSITION.” 


SUPERFLUOUS QUESTION 


First Bripoe Entuustast. “ What did she 
name the baby?” 

Seconp Bripoe Enruusiast. “ Elwell, of 
course ” 





Co 














TEACHER. “Wiutu1amM, I HoPE YOU HAVE 
4 a -) A GOOD EXCUSE FOR BEING ABSENT FROM SCHOOL 
YESTERDAY AFTERNOON,” 
DR. BUG. “ Brace up, Mrs. BUGHEIMER, IT’S WILLIAM. “ Yes, ’um. You see, I WENT 
NOTHING SERIOUS.” HOME FOR MY LUNCH, AND IT TOOK ME SO LONG 
MRS. BUGHEIMER. “ Yes. sur I Never TO GET THERE THAT THE LUNCH WAS ALL CLEARED 
KNEW THAT WAS THE WAY THEY REMOVED THE AWAY, 80 I HAD TO WAIT TILL SUPPER-TIME, AN’ 
APPENDIX.” THAT MADE IT TOO LATE TO COME BACK.” 
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THE CITY CHILD RECEIVES HER AUNT FROM THE COUNTRY. 


HER RANGE 


Mrs. Knicker. “ What does she talk about?” 
Mus. *Bocker. “ Bridge and Bridget.” 








“THerRe’s MADELINE. SHE'S BEGINNING TO 
SHOW HER AGE, ISN’T SHE” 
“ You MEAN SHE'S BEGINNING TO HIDE It,” 


& ¥ : . 
NO SETTING FOR JEWELS 


“ GoLty, BUT JIMMY BROWN’S IN LUCK.” 














Pointing to her sons, Cornelia had just ex- 


“Whar?” 
“ Ronnie SMITH SPENT TWO DOLLARS For PIs- claimed, “ These are my jewels!” 
rOLS AN’ CANNON-CRACKERS AN’ FIREWORKS, AN’ “Then,” replied the heartless janitor, “ you'll 
have to keep them in the safe. As children, they 


BOBRIE’S MOTHER SAID THEY WERE SURE TO KILL 


SOMEONE, SO SHE GAVE "EM ALL TO JIMMY.” ain’t allowed in this apartment-house,” 
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Twain’s library of humor has just been 

published by Harper & Brothers. If the re- 
maining books of the series keep up to the high 
standard of Men and Things, as this volume is 
called, there can be no question of the great suc- 
cess of the “library.” The note of delicious hu- 
mor is struck on the page opposite the table of 
contents. Here Mr. Clemens has written sadly: 
“ Those selections in this book which are from my 
own works were made by my two assistant com- 
pilers, not by me. This is why there are not 
more.” 

Others will share Mark Twain’s regret that 
there are not more, but few will be so exacting 
as not to find the book as a whole brilliantly 
satisfactory. The contributors are thirty-six of 
the best-known humorists of the day. 

Under the general title, Heroes of American 
History, Mr. Frederick A. Ober publishes, through 
Harper and Brothers, his most recent book of 
the series, a remarkable study of “ Columbus, the 
Discoverer.” Mr. Ober has approached his sub- 
ject with evident interest, and has written his 
book after profound research. He has discov- 
ered many new and valuable facts, all of which 
are set forth in his fluent, interesting style. 

Kirk Munroe, that friend of boys, brings out 
another stirring story for his young admirers 
in the book For the Mikado (Harper & Brothers). 
The plot is a fascinating one for youthful read- 
ers. A Japanese boy studying at Annapolis 
forms a strong friendship for an American fel- 
low cadet. At the time of the outbreak of the 
war both boys go East. The story tells their 
thrilling experiences in a way that will make the 
hair of the youthful reader stand on end. 

Not since The Masquerader has a serial novel 
attracted so much attention during its publica- 
tion as “ The Call of the Blood ” is receiving from 
BAZAR readers. Mr. Hichens’s great novel is 
preeminently a woman’s book, dealing with the 
phases of feminine psychology which women most 
appreciate. It contains, too, in its dramatic 
finish, a very vital lesson, but this is so skilfully 
concealed that many readers may never suspect 
its existence. 

Among the new Harper books, one of the most 
delightful is Chatwit, the Man-Talk Bird, by 
Philip Verrill Mighels, author of The Ultimate 
Passion and Bruvver Jim’s Baby, which latter 
aroused so much discussion a couple of years 
ago as to whether “ Skeezicks,” the little hero, 
was a more attractive child personality than 
Josephine Daskam’s “ Binks” in The Memoirs 
of a Baby. Chatwit is a tale of the animals of 
the Western country. The title réle is taken 
by a magpie who learns to talk “ man-talk” 


Tr first eagerly awaited volume of Mark 
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while in captivity on a ranch. When he returns 
to his own i this accomplishment, instead 
of proving a pleasing distinction, is looked on 
with great disfavor and he is considered an out- 
cast. It is a very entertaining tale of animal 
life, which is illustrated with the author’s own 
sketches. 

The Way of an Indian, by Frederick Reming- 
ton (Fox, Duffield, & Co.), contains the most 
complete Indian study Mr. Remington has yet 
given us. It describes the life of an Indian with 
such intimacy as few white writers have been 
able to reveal before, and it is done in Mr. 
Remington’s pleasin manner and illustrated 
with his peculiarly effective pictures. Mr. Rem- 
ington has done much good work, but nothing 
better than this. 

Eden Phillpotts gives to the public, through 
Macmillan and Company, his latest powerful 
novel, The Portreeve, laid in the setting of Dev- 
onshire, which he so greatly loves. It is doubt- 
ful whether The Portreeve will make as great 
a popular appeal as The Secret Woman, that 
marvellous story of Mr. Phillpotts’s which pre- 
ceded it. But it is a superb piece of work, 
nevertheless; and rarely has there been a strong- 
er study of the slow degeneration of a character 
strong and fine to begin with. 

The work of Anne Douglas Sedgwick is al- 
ways artistic. In The Shadow of Life (The Cen- 
tury Company) she strikes a deeper note than 
she has done heretofore. There will be a wide 
difference of opinion, however, as to the success 
she has achieved in so doing. The book is pow- 
erful, is beautifully written, is in line, to a 
certain extent, with the strong psychological in- 
terest of the day; but it is almost unrelieved 
gloom from beginning to end, and the gentle 
American reader has pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated his objection to that atmosphere in a book. 

Among the strong books of the current season 
is Professor H. Stanley Javons’s Essays on 
Economics, published by the Macmillans. Pro- 
fessor Javons is, as everybody knows, a noted 
authority on economie questions. The value of 
his conclusions, therefore, is as obvious as great. 
The book should be a part of the library of every 
student interested in economic problems. 

The Truth about Tolna, by Bertha Runkle, is 
one of the recent books of the Century Company. 
The reader of it will decide regretfully that 
Miss Runkle made a mistake in following her 
excellent first book with so light and insufficient 
a piece of work as the present one. It is 
neither especially interesting nor especially well 
written, and there seems very little reason why 
it should have been done at all. Miss Runkle 


ean do better things and should be about them. 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched” and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 


thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the Brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding corn— 


If you know how. 
A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


*“‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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BY JANE CALHOUN 


HEN the warm spring days come, and 
W the family are all thirsty and complain 

of being tired, make them some old- 
fashioned root beer and see how they will enjoy 
it and how good it will be for them. This recipe 
is taken from a manuscript book (the cherished 
possession of a New England family), and has 
been used every spring for eighty years: “ For 
each gallon of water to be used take hops, bur- 
dock, yellowdock, sarsaparilla, dandelion, and 
spikenard roots bruised, of each one-half ounce. 
Boil about twenty minutes, strain while hot, 
add eight or ten drops of oils of spruce and 
sassafras mixed in equal proportions. When 
it is cool enough not to scald the hand, put 
in two or three tablespoonfuls of yeast, two- 
thirds of a pint of molasses, and-half a pound 
of white sugar. Keep these proportions for as 
many gallons as you wish to make. After all 
is mixed, let it stand in a jar with a cloth 
thrown over it for about two hours, then bottle 
and set in a cool place.” The recipe ends in a 
foot-note thus, “If taken freely by the family 
it will save many doctor’s bills.” 

There is no more capricious disease than 
asthma. The climate which suits one asthmatic 
is bad for another; the remedy which will quick- 
ly relieve one patient may fail utterly with the 
next. Asthma is not only a cause of suffering 
to the patient, it is most distressing to the 
friends who have to watch the attacks they 
cannot relieve. In one of our Middle Western 
States there has been for many years a remedy 
employed which has a great local reputation, and 
which has, at all events, the advantage of being 
harmless. It a tea made of the leaves of 
our common wild chestnut. The leaves are con- 
sidered more efficacious if gathered when they 
first begin to fall in autumn. Pour boiling wa- 
ter on the leaves, and let the mixture steep 
until cold. Sweeten or not, according to taste. 
Take regularly for two or three months. 

To be “five miles from a lemon” may be a 
serious matter, but to be five miles from a 
yeast-cake is certainly much worse. There is 
a rule for home-made yeast-cakes which keep 
well and work well. One dozen good-sized po- 
tatoes, one large handful of hops. half a pint 
of yeast, corn-meal enough to thicken. Peel 
the potatoes, boil, and rub through a colander. 
Boil the hops in two quarts of water, and strain 
into the potatoes. Scald enough Indian meal 
to make, when added to potatoes and hops, a 
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thin batter. Stir in the yeast and let all rise. 
While it is rising stir in enough unscalded In- 
dian meal, to make a batter thick enough to be 
rolled out. Dry as quickly as possible in a warm 
(not hot) oven. Kept in a cool place, these cakes 
shpuld last some weeks. 

To a tidy housewife a gravel walk is often an 
annoyance. Unless it is continually looked af- 
ter it will get untidy, and then it does look so 
forlorn. In France the practical natives have 
invented a preparation with which they freely 
water gravel paths and roads, and thus save 
much work and many a backache. Here is the 
rule for it: Ten gallons of water, twenty pounds 
of lime, two pounds of flour of sulphur. Boil 
all together in an iron kettle. When cold pour 
off the clear part and use on the walks, beimg 
very careful not to get any of the mixture on 
your grass or flower-beds. 

This is an excellent furniture polish where a 
bright surface is desired: Half a pint of alcohol, 
half an ounce each of rosin and shellac powdered. 
Mix these with the alcohol, then add half a pint 
of linseed-oil. Shake thoroughly before using. 

Laundry starch is the despair of many house- 
wives, who wonder why the home-washed shirts 
and collars can never have the required stiffness 
and gloss. Try mixing one ounce of white wax 
with two ounces of spermaceti, melting them 
tegether by gentle heat. Then, when you have 
made your regular starch, add to it a lump 
of mixed wax and spermaceti about the size 
of a walnut (if you have a large amount of 
starch), this melt in the hot starch; mix in 
thoroughly. The result will be stiffer starch 
and a high gloss. 

If a mixture of pounded glass and corn-meal 
be set where rats can get at it, they will eat it 
eagerly—once. 

A lady whose otherwise fine lawn was dis- 
figured by bare spots under the trees where 
grass could not be made to grow, tried the ex- 
periment of planting violets. 

A few dozen plants of the single sweet-scented 
white and purple variety were put out in the 
early spring. The result was that in a few 
weeks’ time the unsightly bareness was covered 
with a thick mat of glossy green leaves, while 
the air was perfumed with the violets that 
bloomed abundantly beneath them. 

Lilies-of-the-valley. forget-me-nots, and pansies 
would all do equally well. Ferns, of course, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Buy of us OR of our Dealer 


STERMOOR 


MATTRESS -+ 


BUILT 
NOT STUFFED 









The Perfect Mattress 
is the one you never 
feel—the one that 
never itself 
upon your mind—the 
one that /e/s you sleep 
at once if sleepy and Zils 
you to dreamland when restless, 


forces 


Express paid to your door. 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions, It contains 136 
pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the restful 
sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. Vf it fails to satisfy in any particular, we 
refund your money immediately and without question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 











Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $ 
25 Ibs 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 tbs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 lbs. I 1.70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 


4 tect 6 inches wide, 
45 lbs 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
In two parts, so cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices, 











OSTERMOOR & 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is 
our aim; the highest grade merchant in every place. 
We were compelled to this move by the necessity of 
protecting the public against a deluge of worthless 
imitations, The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity— 
be sure to ask ws who he is—will show you a mat- 
tress with the Ostermoor name and label. That alone 
stands for mattress excellence the world over. Be 
sure to look for our name and trade-mark sewn on 
the end. Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same 
day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 


COMPANY, 


Canadian Agency: Idea] Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Ostermoor Boat 
Cushions 


The kind that are 
better than hair — 
more buoyant (life- 
saving) than cork. 
Non-absorbent. Any 
covering desired. 
Send for booklet and 
special prices. Prompt 
delivery to order. 





153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
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HINTS 


(Continued from page 18) 
will thrive in shady places, but for a close, low 
growth lasting green late into the fall, nothing 
is better than violets. 

Butter custard-cups and sprinkle with sugar 
before pouring in the custard for baking. The 
flavor will be much improved. 

Nutmeg is the popular spice for custard, but 
ground cinnamon is a pleasant change. 

Even if you think you don’t like French arti- 
chokes plant a few in your garden. Half a dozen 
plants will supply an average family. The arti- 
choke belongs to the thistle family, and the 
edible parts of the plant are the flower-heads 
while yet in the closed state. These are boiled 
and may be eaten hot with drawn butter or 
hollandaise sauce, or cold with French dressing 
or mayonnaise. The scales are pulled off with 
the fingers, and the fleshy end dipped into the 
sauce. After the green part has been eaten there 
remains the bottom, which is considered by some 
the best part. It is a very ornamental plant, 
and should one be so benighted as not to care 
for it as a vegetable, the seed-heads are so 
handsome and make such an effective winter 
decoration that they alone are worth raising 
the plants for. The artichoke is usually grown 
from suckers of old plants. Once started, they 
keep on for years. Artichokes set out this year 
will not bear until next, but year-old plants 
can be secured from any nurseryman. 

“Old soap-boxes,” says a practical gardener, 
“are invaluable in a garden. In them can be 
planted sensitive things that need shelter and 
sunshine, and they can be shifted with the 
season. The sides can be covered with quick- 
growing vines.” 

If bath-tubs and sinks of white enamel are 
washed daily with hot suds, they will be kept 
free from spots, unless the water is very hard. 
In that case a gray, gritty substance is soon 
deposited on the enamel; but it can be removed 
with sapolio or clear ammonia, if applied soon 
enough. If the stains are allowed to remain a 
day or two it is extremely difficult to restore the 
smooth, shining surface of the enamel. Scouring- 
soap should not be used. It soon wears the en- 
amel thin.. A frame of hard wood on which 
to set pails and iron pots is a protection to the 
sink. These frames should be washed and dried 
daily after the heavy work of the kitchen is 
disposed of. 

If soot falls on the rug put on plenty of dry 
salt, and brush it up at once with a stiff whisk- 
broom. There will then be no stain. 

The late war between Japan and Russia has 
opened the eyes of Western nations to many quali- 
ties of the Japanese hitherto unsuspected by us. 
We were not so much surprised to find them 
good fighters, but we were astounded to have 
them far in advance of ourselves in science ap- 
plied to sanitation as well as to warfare. Our 
experts, after examining their camp laboratories, 
ete. returned humiliated, and reported that 
“compared with the Japanese our methods are 
those of barbarians.” From a people so clever 
we certainly have much to learn. Their whole 
theory of domestic life varies much from ours, 
yet from their “thirteen precepts” which are 
given to each young woman when she marries 





TO HOUSEWIVES 


we can take such truths as apply to ourselves, 
The first is: 

“When you marry you become a daughter in 
your husband’s family.  Therefot® obey your 
futher-in-law and your mother-imlaw as if they 
were your own parents. 

: When you are married your husband 
will be your only lord and master. Be humble 
and polite. Strict obedience is a wife’s noblest 
virtue. 

, Third: Be always amiable to your sisters-in- 
aw. 

Fourth: Don’t be jealous, for jealousy will 
not gain for you the affection of your husband. 

Fifth: Even if your husband should be in the 
wrong don’t get angry with him, but be patient 
and speak to him after he has quieted down. 

Sixth: Don’t talk much; do not speak evil 
of your neighbor; never tell a falsehood. 

Seventh: Rise early, go late to bed, and do not 
sleep in the afternoon. Drink little wine, and 
before you are fifty years old don’t mix in a 
crowd. 

Eighth: Don’t have your fortune told. 

Ninth: Be a‘good houseMPeper, be economical. 

Tenth: Although you are &till young, you must 
as a wife shun the company of young people. 

Eleventh: Do not dress showily; be always 
neat in your appearance. 

Twelfth: Do not pride yourself on your father’s 
rank and wealth; especially do not boast of 
these things before your husband’s father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. 

Thirteenth: Treat your servants with kindness. 

It is heartily to be desired that articles sixth 
and eleventh should be laid to heart by all 
American women. The doctrine of article second 
may appear obsolete to some of our Western sis- 
ters, but there is much excellent sense in it, 
nevertheless. Were the advice to “be humble 
and polite” more frequently lived up to in our 
own households, it would save much unnecessary 
friction. Commenting on number eight of the 
foregoing rules, it ought to be unnecessary to tell 
any woman in this enlightened age and country 
not to have her fortune told! Alas! however, 
such a caution ds by no means superfluous even 
here. It is really discouraging to see how many 
otherwise intelligent women will run after 
cheats and mountebanks, and firmly believe all 
the stuff these creatures choose to tell them! 
Last summer at a popular watering-place a for- 
tune-teller boasted of having taken in ten 
thousand dollars in fees. While probably he 
lied as much about the sum he made as he did 
about other things, still there can be no doubt 
that his gains were enormous. His charges were 
from five to twenty-five dollars for a consulta- 
tion, and his door was besieged by the credulous. 
One woman undertook to remonstrate with one 
of his most devoted clients. “ How can you go 
to him, Mary?” she said. “ Why, apart from 
being a fraud, he is a man of bad character. 
He has been in jail more than once.” “Oh, I 
know that,” replied the dupe; “the last time 
he was in jail I went there to consult him!” 
No good can ever come of attempting to pene- 
trate that future which an all-wise Father has 
veiled from us.” 

( Continued on page 22) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples Free 


With them you can choose, in your own home, 
the style and fabric for your new suit or skirt with as 
much satisfaction as though you came to New York. 

Our Fashion Book illustrates over 185 New York 
Summer styles. It is a perfect guide to correct 
dressing. 








All our 450 fabrics are new and designed espe- 
cially for this season. 

We have over 600 tailors, and can start your 
garment the day we receive your order. We will 
make the garment according to your individual 
measurements and in the latest New York style. 


Summer Suits 


Made to Order 


4. to ®25 


New York Styles 







Shirt-Waist Suits, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits, . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits, . . . « $9.75 to $25 
Wash Skirts, . . - $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts,. . . . $3.50 to $15 
Stik Costinic -« « « « 6 QRS WSae 
Rain Coats, . . . + «+ « $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, . . . . $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ** Pony” Coat Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, you may send back 
the garment and we will refund your money. 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments 
to any part of the United States, which means a 
big saving to you, 


to any part of the United States our 
We Send Free new Summer Book of New York 


Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly ; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. 

Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


'NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 18 Years 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 


(Continued from page 20) 

“ Weman’s work is never done,” but rest is 
necessary if good work is to be done for an 
unlimited time. 

Solve your own domestic problems in your 
own way and not in those of your neighbors. 

By trying to keep up with the procession 
many a woman has filled an early grave. 

Remember the New England woman’s epitaph: 
“She hath done what she couldn’t.” 

Okra is a vegetable that is not appreciated at 
the North as it deserves. The dwarf varieties 
do well, and okra is an invaluable addition to 
stewed tomatoes and to soup, should a house- 
wife find it insipid by itself. It is a very tender 
plant, and the seed should not be sown until the 
last of May or the first of June. 

Among the French peasants there is a simple 
method of cooking and serving potatoes which is 
particularly good as an accompaniment for cold 
meat for luncheon or for supper. Children who 
are not allowed meat at night greatly relish 
these potatoes. Use rather small new potatoes. 
Boil in the skins. Peel as quickly as possible, 
and serve whole, with a sauce made of melted 
butter, French mustard, and a few drops of 
vinegar. 

Lettuce can be kept growing all summer, from 
the early varieties started in boxes in the house 
to endive, the lettuce of autumn, which may be 
sown from June to August. Endive is tender 
as a young ‘plant, but bravely withstands the 
early frosts. 

For the nursery, colored bedspreads are often 
preferred for many reasons. Also when one 
wishes to keep a room all of one tone. But gen- 
erally speaking, there is nothing for a bed so 
satisfactory as white. 

A pretty piece of work for odd hours in the 
summer is a linen bedspread. One lately finished 
was made of linen, with a round thread and a 
beautifully smooth surface. It was large enough 
to tuck in all around. About six inches from the 
edge of the bed, when it was made up, was a 
pattern of apple blossoms and leaves the width 
of the plain border, and just the shape of the 
bed, which happened to be a double one. The em- 
broidery was done in linen floss. The pillow- 
cover was one long piece, the length being the 
same as the width of the spread, and the width 
sufficient to tuck under the pillows and bolster 
at both bottom and top. 

When the bed was made, this piece was placed 
across the top, wrong side up. The bolster and 
pillows were put in position and the strip raised 
and folded down behind the pillows. The ends, 
with hemstitched hems, were of course not 
tucked in. The effect was that of a large bolster. 
There was an oblong pattern of embroidery, 
matching that of the spread. and leaving about 
the same width of margin showing. The effect 
was exquisitely simple and dainty. This sort 
of a cover does away with the tiresome pinning 
and fastening of the slippery squares once used. 

Organdies, chambrays, and fine cambrics may 
be washed without danger of fading. if washed 
first in clear water in which a cupful of coarse 
salt has been dissolved. 

If the busy housewife finds time for .but one 
foot-bath a day, let it be at night. Use warm 
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water, and if the feet are tired and swollen from 
long standing, have the water hot and dissolve 
in it a tablespoonful of dry mustard or of salt. 
The sleep will be sounder for this treatment of 
the feet. Plunging the feet into very cold water 
and rubbing them briskly with a coarse towel 
will gradually harden the flesh so that there is 
less danger of forming corns or callouses. If 
these torments already exist, they will at least. 
be less troublesome. 

Sponging off the feet with tepid water and 
alcohol or bay rum is very refreshing to tired 
feet, and also changing the shoes once or twice 
or even three times a day. This is better for 
the shoes too. 

A woman, still handsome, was expressing her 
dissatisfaction with her beautiful ~ white hair, 
which represented to her only the much-regretted 
loss of her youth. 

“ Be careful, my dear,” said an older woman; 
“gray hair may suggest age, but with white 
hair like yours a woman is always in full dress. 
That is the only impression it produces.” 

And there was some truth as well as consola- 
tion in the remark. 

While white hair is beautiful, it is also very 
troublesome, as it shows at once the slightest 
neglect. To be attractive, it must be kept ab- 
solutely clean, and in frequent washings there 
is danger of its losing the silvery shade so much 
admired and becoming yellowish. To obviate 
this, wash the hair in soapsuds made of any 
good, pure soap. When all the soap has been 
thoroughly washed out of the hair, rinse well in 
warm water containing about twenty drops of 
bluing to a quart of water. The bluing will do 
for the hair what it does for clothes—keep it 
from turning yellow. 

Though a child may have no ear or taste for 
music, a few piano lessons and some practice will 
not be by any means time or money wasted. 
There is no better training in coordination than 
learning to read music and play at the same 
time. That is to say, the hands must do their 
work while the eves are fixed on the notes. Not 
only that, but the two hands must do different 
work. The brain must take in the notes and 
telegraph instructions to each hand, and do it 
so rapidly that there shall be no hesitation. This 
training assures a freedom and certainty in the 
use of the hands which it is difficult to acquire 
otherwise. People differ greatly in the power of 
coordination. Some persons have difficulty in 
moving their hands to advantage unless they are 
looking at them. Others can do entirely different 
things with the two hands at the same time with 
ease. The Sloyd schools do much to train chil- 
dren to use their hands. and the teachers of 
these schools say that they can tell at once 
whether a child has had piano practice or not. 
Free-hand drawing is also excellent mental dis- 
cipline, but it presupposes some ability to draw, 
which not all possess. The rudiments of the 
piano, on the contrary can be learned and _ per- 
sisted in by any child of average intelligence. 
If the girl or boy does not care for music. he or 
she will probably rebel bitterly against the in- 
flictions of lessons and the drudgery of practice, 
but in later life will realize the gain and 
be grateful to his parents for their insistence. 
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A SELVER PLATED 
MEASURING SPOON 















FOR PANTRY AND MEDICINE CLOSET 


EF R 


TO USERS OF 


9 
trmours 
EXATRACT &Ff BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 














DON’ TT 82ND US ANY BORE Y 


Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 

The Spoon offer expires August rst, 1900. 

Each buyer of Armour’s Extract of Beef may secure one of our 
Spoons free by asking their dealer for one. If he cannot supply it, 
send us the metal cap on the jar and one will be sent postpaid to any 


address in the UV. S. 


WHAT THE MEASURING SPOON IS FOR 

This Spoon is intended for the pantry or medicine closet. It may 
be hung on a nail in a convenient place, and is always handy. It 
accurately measures fluids, solids, and powders, and insures against 
using too large quantities. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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N “iris” wedding is possible at this time 
A of year, and one which was celebrated last 
May demonstrated how charming such an 
occasion could be. The house was decorated with 


the beautiful flowers, their delicate shades of 
lilac and purple giving an atmosphere of re- 
straint‘and refinement that was most pleasing. 
The bridesmaids, four in all, wore gowns of 
chiffon in the same exquisite tints. The bride’s 
gifts to her attendants were pendants of enam- 
elled fleurs-de-lis. The groom presented the ush- 
ers with link cuff-buttons of gold fleurs-de-lis. 
The boxes for the wedding-cake were decorated 
with a single iris, done in water-colors, be- 
sides the gold monogram of the happy pair. It 
must be remembered that this was a noon wed- 
ding. Neither the flowers nor the colors would 
be effective at night. 

May in this climate is only the last month of 
spring, and not the first of summer, as it is 
held in England. In both countries the dew of 
this month is thought to have peculiar virtue 
for bleaching, and the lucky owner of a clean 
grass-plot is apt to take advantage of the sea- 
son and spread the lace and muslin curtains, the 
thin white gowns of last vear, the house linen 
yellowed by careless washing or from lying long 
unused, and all the other white material that 
needs bleaching, where the dew and sunshine may 
restore their whiteness. 

For the younger women, a special interest at- 
taches only to the dew of May day—May dew, 
which is warranted to impart a wonderful beauty 
to those who will go out and gather it for them- 
selves. 

If beauty is not perceptibly increased by this 
bath of May dew, persistency in using it for the 
rest of the month, though not sanctioned by tra- 
dition, may eventually bring about the desired 
result. It is worth trying. 

Of new ideas in business ventures bv young 
women there seems to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. The latest plan, and one which already seems 
destined to. be successful, has been conceived by 
a clever New York girl. She has opened a stu- 
dio which she calls “ The Gift Shop,” where she 
shows all sorts of artistic and unusual articles 
suitable for gifts. Here the woman who has not 
time nor strength for a hunt through the shops 
for something novel for a gift finds the work of 
collection done for her, and merely the selection, 
among many charming things, left to be accom- 
plished. = the “ embarrassment of riches ” is 
here to trouble her—riches of fascinating things 
from which to choose. The clever originator of 
the plan has brought together old prints, the 
copper and brass for which one must usually go 
on a hunt into queer corners. and the unusual 
jewelry and pottery that delight the artistic eye. 
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Hair-brushes should be washed frequently with 
ammonia and water. If this is not done oftener 
than once a week, leave them to soak in the 
water for an hour or more. A coating of vase- 
line on the backs and handles of wood, ivory, or 
celluloid will preserve the polish. Silver backs 
do not need this protection from the ammonia. 
They will be all the brighter after the washing. 
Rinse the brushes in clear water, wipe the backs 
and handles carefully, and dry; bristles down, in 
the open air. 

Some lucky people have a gift for remember- 
ing names and faces. It is a gift that brings 
to its possessor a reward quite out of proportion 
to his efforts. There are few humans who do 
not feel a thrill of gratitude or a pleasant little 
increase of self-importance on being addressed 
by name by some one whom they have met but 
once and that a long time ago, or in a crowd with 
many others. Upon those devoid of this gift or 
who have the fatal habit of absent-mindedness, 
a far greater amount of reproach is heaped than 
the circumstances justify. But while all cannot 
be equally endowed by nature, it is possible for 
certain desirable qualifications to be classed 
among one’s accomplishments. The habit of ob- 
serving faces, features, coloring, expression, may 
be cultivated as well as that of memorizing 
names. A lady who went about much and met 
many people of many lands, and for whom, on 
account of the social and official relations of her 
family, it was very important that she should 
remember people, and yet who was singularly 
deficient in that particular, originated a system 
which in her case achieved quite remarkable re- 
sults. As far as possible, when she knew in ad- 
vance that she was to meet new people, at a din- 
ner, for instance, she would obtain their names 
and learn them. After this, fitting the names 
to the faces was fairly easy. She also. when 
it was possible, insisted unon understanding the 
name at the time of introduction. People mum- 
ble so carelessly when presenting those who are 
unacquainted. Of course, many times it wasn’t 


possible to obtain the name without awk- 
wardness, but she became an adept in 
graceful turns of expression and charming 


little ways by which she finally found what she 
desired. and never was obliged to have recourse 
to the familiar and crude question, “ Let me see, 
how do vou spell your name?” which brings 
shame and humiliation when the answer is given 
coldly or glib'y, as the case may be. “Same old 
way—J-o-n-e-s.” Furthermore, at night. when 
she retired to her room, she would go over the 
names of those who had heen presented to her 
during the day, mentioning the place where she 
had met each one and any special incident oc- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Bath that Beautifies 














LEANLINESS — thor- 
ough and constant 
cleanliness of the skin 
—is the foundation of 

beauty. 
Many a woman, however, 


has found that it is the 
foundation only, that the 
use of any soap, however 


faithful, will not give the 
bloom of freshness and fair- 
ness, the charm of a clear, 
rosy skin. 

To many disappointed 
women I have always recom- 
mended the use of Pond’s 
Extract after bathing. Its 
wonderful properties tone 
the skin, giving just the gen- 
tle stimulus that Nature demands to aid her own 
work,making the skin firm,clear-hued and glowing. 

But how much simpler, better and more con- 
venient is the combination of two in one — of 
Pond’s Extract and the finest soap that can be 
made, a product guaranteed to be the highest 
standard of strength and purity! 

Do pe see the principle of it, the secret of this 
new and wonderful beautifier? 

It is this:—the soap and Extract work together, 
cleansing and opening the pores, thrilling with life 
the tiny blood vessels, aah mas hastening and 
making more thorough the work of the other. 

You cannot appreciate the efficacy of 
this simple principle till you have tried 
Pond’s Extract Soap—till you have felt its 
velvety touch, and the clean, comfortable, 


Pond’s Extract Soap 


Armour & Company 


New York 
Paris 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago 
London 
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refreshing glow that follows 
every application and leaves 
the skin fair, firm, bright 
and beautiful. 

I want you to know this, 
and I want to aid you in the 
new beauty culture. 

You can find at your near- 
est dealer’s the beautifier that 
Ihave looked and hoped for 
throughout my career in 
beauty culture, that repre- 
sents in a better way the 
principle upon which all my 
success has been founded— 
Pond’s Extract Soap. I 
want you to have it, and, if 
your dealer should fail to 
keep it, I will arrange so 
that he can supply you, if you will write me and 
mention his name. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is a scientific 
the Armour laboratories, guaranteed of the highest 
purity and quality. Do not compare it with cheap, 
—perhaps adulterated, harmful — so-called witch 
hazel soaps— artificially colored green. Do not 
accept substitutes. 

Mail the Coupon Below, and I will send you 
the second booklet of my series “ Nature’s Way of 
Beauty Culture.”’ This booklet, ‘‘The Bath,’’ is 
filled with interesting notes and valuable informa- 
tion, showing clearly how this new and vital 
principle assures you a fair, clear, beautiful 
complexion. Write for it today. 
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H.B. 
MAY 


(COUPON) 


Grace Truman-Hoyt 
165 Duane St., New York 
IT enclose TWO 2-cent stamps. 

Please send me the second booklet 
of the “Nature's Way of Beauty 
Culture’ Series, entitled**The Bath.” 


My Dealer's Name 


Address 


My dealer ,.2s sor keep Pond’s Extract Soap. 
(Please do not tailto answer this.) 


My Name 
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curring at the time. After a year’s steady ad- 
herence to these practices, not only had her fa- 
cility in remembering names and faces greatly 
increased, but her habits of general observation. 
And she also found that in unusual and some- 
times rather trying situations the effort of keep- 
ing the mind fixed on the other person gave a 
certain ease and freedom from self-consciousness 
that added both to her own and to others’ enjoy- 
ment. 

Scissors have a tendency to slip down on to 
the floor at the most inopportune moments, es- 
pecially if one is hurried or tired. They also 
have a way of losing themselves, which is quite 
as trying. If a long ribbon is looped through 
the handles of the sewing scissors and finished 
at the end with a large silver chatelaine hook 
or even a common safety-pin, for fastening in 
the belt, much time and nervous tension will be 
saved. A long silver.chain is sometimes used, 
and the old-fashioned gold “ opera ” watch-chains 
are very fetching indeed when put to this use. 

For reception and calling wear white gloves, 
while always proper, are no longer the thing. 
Gloves to match the costume are the fad of the 
moment, but these are an expensive luxury, as 
they must often be made to order. Light tans, 
grays, and even black gloves are quite correct 
and are considered “smarter” than the univer- 
sal white gloves of the past few seasons. 

Alice N was lately asked what she consid- 
ered the most desirable quality in her girl friends, 
and she answered promptly, “ Sincerity.” There 
surely is nothing better for a basis of character. 
It is true there are times when it is difficult to 
be equally sincere and polite, when it seems nec- 
essary to say something that will not be agree- 
able to the hearer. If, however, the speaker only 
wants to be true, and will take the trouble to 
say the unpleasant thing as gently as possible, 
showing her dislike at being forced to seem un- 
kind, ths chance is that her real attitude will be 
felt and ne offence will be taken. Some people 
pride themselves on being frank and outspoken, 
calling it “sincerity.” They seem to plume them- 
selves especially upon their courage in making 
harsh remarks “for the good of the , 
Of course there are thoughtlessly frank people 
also who do much harm, for 

“Evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as want of feeling.” 

A certain girl at a boarding-school became very 
unpopular because of her thoughtless frankness. 
This is a sample of her comments: “ Don’t you 
think, Grace, that big hips are about the worst 
defect a girl can have?” Then, casually, “ By 
the way, Grace, when did your hips begin to get 
so big? They’re enormous for your waist.” 

One young girl, who was something of an ob- 
server, said, apropos of sincerity, “ When a girl 
says pleasant things just as spontaneously and 
heartily as she says unpleasant things, then I 
eall her sincere; but when I notice that she’s 
only frank with uncomfortable remarks, then I 
call her just plain disagreeable.” 

Embroidered shirt-waists are more elaborate 
than ever this season. A new idea is to combine 
braiding with the embroidery. This is not con- 





fined to white waists. Blue, pink, and lilac linen 
waists are shown braided in linen braids that 
exactly match. Such waists are very effective, 
but one wonders whether they will wash! 

A young girl, whose vitality and animal 
spirits constantly provoked a series of “ don'ts ” 
from the entire household, exclaimed, one day, 
in a fit of exasperation: “ Auntie B——, you’re 
always telling what not to do! Why don’t you 
ever tell me what to do? ‘Don’t talk so fast,’ 
‘don’t hurry,’ ‘don’t hunch your shoulders,’ 
‘don’t scuff,’ ‘don’t put your heels down so 
hard,’ ‘don’t, don’t slouch when you walk’! I 
can’t lie flat in bed all the time. Just tell me, 
for instance, what shall I do with my shoulders?” 
There was reason in all this, and the quick- 
witted aunt at once replied: “Do nothing with 
your shoulders, dear; but for the present, when 
you enter a room or go out in the street, try to 
think that there is a button on your chest, and 
that from it a cord reaches straight up to the 
zenith. If you can keep that thought in your 
mind, your shoulders will take care of them- 
selves,” and they did, helped to this end by an 
occasional playful warning, “You've lost the 
connection.” 

It may be objected that positive advice as to 
expression, carriage, dress, ete., tends to increase 
the self-consciousness of young people; but awk- 
wardness and self-consciousness are far more 
often due to the feeling of being all wrong and 
not knowing just what to do, than to the deliber- 
ate doing of the right thing. Habits are soon 
formed, whether for good or evil, and the steps 
by which they became fixed are as easily forgotten. 

When Mary R went to see the C sisters 
off for Europe, she wanted to take them some fruit 
as a “bon voyage.” So she bought a plain splint 
basket, intending to have it filled. Being an ar- 
tistic soul, the basket struck her as being very 
ugly, so ugly that she really could not give it 
as it was. So she set to work and painted on 
one side of the cover a great bunch of purple 
grapes, and on the other a branch of an orange- 
tree, loaded with its yellow fruit. This basket 
she took with her into the city to have it filled. 
It so happened that one of the heads of the big 
shop to which she went with her order saw the 
basket and was much pleased with it. “ Where 
did you get that, may I ask?” he said. “We 
make a specialty of steamer baskets, and I would 
like to get some like it.” This was a new ex- 
perience for Mary, but she rose to the occasion 
and said, “I can furnish you with all you wish.” 
The result was an order on the spot, and a steady 
demand ever since! 

When one comes in chilly from a walk in the 
spring rawness, a harmless and palatable pick- 
me-up is a cup of hot water, highly seasoned 
with salt and Cayenne pepper. 

Girls can make very pretty coverings for their 
narrow beds with the net which comes by the 
yard for curtains. Two widths of the net will 
make the spread wide enough for any ordinary 
single bed. Fasten the widths together by in- 
sertion and finish the whole with a border of 
lace. The hand-knit laces and insertions go par- 
ticularly well with the net. The net can be put 
over any color of satine desired, but all white 
is considered to be in better taste just at present. 
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THE 
FATHER 
of his 
ma COUNTRY 
' and the 
FRIEND 
of his 
COUNTRY 
##HetA AA 
Those who 
maintain the 
highest 
national life 
may share the 
honors with 
the founders. 


is a mighty factor in contributing to the 
nation a wholesome sturdiness, a rugged 
health, a splendid ambition and conquering 
strength. am It brings good digestion, trusty nerves 
and firm muscles. 2 The battles of national life 
may be won or lost at the dining-tables of its 
homes. a He is a public benefactor who provides 
a worthy food for his fellow men. 


The Cereal that “Tastes So 
Good” All the Time. 
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Notre —When orderin 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


ANY requests for an embroidery design 
M for the pretty set of lingerie, of which 
patterns were issued some months ago, 
have resulted in the patterns here illustrated. 
The vogue for shadow embroidery and the com- 





FRENCH CHEMISE.——NO. 
Price of Pattern, 25 cents. Shadow-embroidery Design, Per- 
forated Pattern No 25. Price, 60 cents. 


488. 


parative simplicity of the work, as well as its 
effectiveness, have influenced the choice of the 
style of work. The design, however, can be as 
well carried out in French and eyelet work if 
preferred. The hems are finished with a back- 
stitched line of work, with embroidery thread, 
following the same effect as the outline of the 
petals done in shadow-work. Eyelets occur here 
and there, and where a ribbon is required, as at 
the neck of the nightdress and chemise and 
around the top of the corset-cover, long, narrow 
eyelets are cut and overhanded, through which 
a narrow ribbon may be run. At the head of the 
ruffle on the drawers and petticoat, and at the 
head of the ruffle on the nightgown sleeves, a 
dainty lace beading is used with ribbon run 
in it. 

On the second page following this will be found 
an illustration of the detail of the shadow-work, 
which shows how the stitches are put in. As 


- 


patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of 
In all cases money must accompany order. — 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


ttern desired, together with full address 
Remittances must be made in form of 


these stitches are laid in across the back of the 
petal or leaf form, a back-stitch is made on the 
right side, which outlines the figure. The stems 
are made in the usual outline or stem stitch, the 
stitches being put in, each one going back about 
one-half the length of the previous stitch. The 
round eyelets, it may be explained for the benefit 
of those who have not yet tried that work, are 
made by simply making a small round hole with 
a stiletto and overhanding the edge with short, 
close stitches. The oblong eyelets have a small 
slit cut nearly the length of the proposed open- 
ing with a short cross-cut. The corners are 
folded back and the edge bound with stitches. 
Often a running stitch is put around the stamped 
circle to give a foundation over which to work. 
Sometimes the shadow figures are left plain 





CIRCULAR DRAWERS.—NO. 
Price of Pattern, 25 cents. Shadow-embroidery Design, Per- 
forated Pattern No. 26 


459. 
Price, 50 cents. 


on the right side, but in many instances, 
especially where the leaf or petal is rather large, 
a row of French knots is made down the centre 
of the leaf. This improves the effect of the 
work and strengthens it. 
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GORHAM 


STERLING 


STERLING SILVER 


The Gorham Company’s broad policy of production, consistently carried out 
for over half a century, has achieved results of very 
definite value to purchasers of 


Spoons and Forks 


The great care and attention given to the smallest detail of style; 
the immediate adoption of every Improvement in Methods of Manufacture, 
and the introduction of New Devices not elsewhere employed, have 
resulted in the production of Silverware of the Highest Standard in 


Design and Workmanship 
at prices extraordinarily favourable 


More than a score of Copyrighted Designs, bearing the Gorham 
trade mark, are offered for selection. 


The Prices per Dozen 


Tea Spoons from $9.00 upward 
Dessert Spoons ~ 15.00 86 
Table Spoons =, 23.00 * 
Breakfast or Dessert Forks ‘‘ 15.00 8‘ 
Table or Dinner Forks “2 s1.00 ‘“ 


These may be had of representative Jewelers 
throughout the country. 
Adequate illustrations in full size, and detailed information as to the cost 
of the individual and serving pieces as well as varying combinations in Chests 
furnished on application. 


The GORHAM Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 
New York 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


THE NEW LINGERIE PATTERNS 
HE set of patterns of lingerie consists of five 
articles. Those of the chemise, nightgown, 
and circular drawers were issued some 
months ago; the circular short petticoat and the 





FRENCH NIGHTGOWN.—NO. 


Price of Pattern, 25 cents 


490. 


Price, $1 00, 


corset-cover are new patterns. The latter is 
made with no seam except the one at the shoul- 
der. At the waist a beading or a belt is put in, 
to which the body of the cover is gathered and 
a semicircular muslin piece is added to keep 
the corset-cover in place under the petticoat. 
The circular petticoat is finished with a narrow 
bias facing around the top. The cut of the 
skirt makes it fit smoothly over the hips with- 
out dart or gathers. A pleat is laid in at the 
back for fulness, and ribbon ties are sewed on. 
Narrow ribbon is run through beading, and there 
is a bunch of bows at the top of the flounce. 





DETAIL OF SHADOW-WORK. 


Shadow-embroidery Design, Perforated Pattern No. 27. 


The drawers have the same finish of beading at 
the top of the ruffle, with bunches of bows at 
each side. These too are finished with a narrow 
bias facing at the top, and fit smoothly over the 
hips without darts. They may be made either 
open or closed, as preferred. 
If they are to be made closed 
a button and buttonhole at 
each side will be necessary, 
and if preferred the front of 
the drawers may be set in a 
band which is long enough to 
button around the waist. 

The chemise has a yoke with 
turn-over points and the night- 
gown has the same trimming, 
except that the points are 
broader. Dainty bunches of 
ribbon bows finish the closing 
points and the ends of the 
sleeve ruffles. Little groups of 
tucks at the front furnish ful- 
ness, as they are carried only 
a little way. All such work as 
running tucks and sewing on 
lace should be done by hand on 
such dainty lingerie as this. 
No machine-work should ap- 
pear at all. The seams are 
often stitched up by machine, 
as it makes a stronger seam 
and that sewing does not show. 

Sheer nainsook and batiste and even handker- 
chief linen are used for these dainty summer 
undergarments, and fine German Valenciennes, 
torchon, and Mechlin lace are used for trim- 
ming. Where the embroidery is done by the 
French method the hems are usually finished 





CIRCULAR CORSET-COVER.—NO. 
Price of Pattern, 25 cents. 


513. 
Shadow-embroidery Design, Per- 
forated Pattern No. 28. Price, 60 cents. 


with feather-stitching in embroidery thread in- 
stead of the back-stitch which is used with the 
shadow-work. A very dainty finish is often 
given by rolling the edge of the hem and over- 
handing it to a narrow beading with lace. 
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A CHEST OF REED & BARTON STERLING SILVER TABLEWARE. 


O GIFT to the bride, save the wedding ring itself, can supersede the 
chest of silverware. It is the one essential gift, the foundation of 
the “family silver”—the heirloom of the future. 

No table service will be more highly prized or give more. endur- 
ing satisfaction than one of the exquisite and exclusive designs from the famous 


REE. & BARTON Silver Works. 


REED & BARTON Sterling Silver Productions Sold everywhere by the better jewelry stores. Write 
cost but a trifle more than other makes, but the value is us for Catalog D-g showing late designs and prices 
unquestionably there in weight, workmanship and ar- of the various pieces, together with suggestions and 
tistic individuality of design. A comparison with other of chest combinations. A valuable reference 

L invited. ery for wedding or holiday time. 








REED & BARTON 


SILVERWORKS Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 


The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute in America 
New York Stores: REED & BARTON CO., 320 Fifth Avenue and 6 Maiden Lane. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


NEW LINGERIE WAISTS 
EVER have so many lingerie and em- 
N broidered waists been made and sold as 
this spring, and while these follow very 
nearly the same model in cut, there are slight 
differences which adapt one or the other style 





SHORT CIRCULAR 


Price of Pattern, 25 cents. 
forated Pattern No. 29 


SKIRT.—NO. 514 


Shadow-embroidery Design, Per- 
Price, 50, cents. 


more especially to certain methods of treatment. 
For a display of embroidery on the front of a 
waist, for instance, it is thought just now that 
the best model is the one with a plain front and 
groups of tucks at the sides to provide fulness— 
this by some persons, for there are others who 
hold strongly to the model illustrated last month, 
with the several groups of tucks. 

The waist illustrated here has, besides the 
group of tucks at each side, a deep pleat laid 
under these tucks which gives a very satis- 
factory amount of room over the curve of 
the bust at the side. At the back the waist 
has two groups of tucks and a hem for the 
buttons and buttonholes. The collar laps and is 
closed by two or three pearl buttons and loops, 
which are hidden under the lap. 

The embroidery design illustrated in the first 
reproduction of waist No. 515 is a wild-rose 
pattern, and is particularly charming for such 
a waist. It should be worked in French em- 
broidery, with eyelets for the centres of the 
blossoms. It is an adaptation of Design G. The 
part which was originally intended for a round 
collar is used for a garland just across below 
the collar, and the design intended for the centre 
of the back is used for the centre of the front. 
A straight strip which was used for the box 
pleat in the centre of the waist front is used 
here for the collar, and the two front designs are 
stamped on the cuffs. The price of this em- 
broidery design, a stamping pattern which may 
be transferred to the parts to be embroidered 
by laying it face down on the lawn and passing 
a warm iron over the back, is twenty-five cents. 
The waist pattern is twenty-five cents also; the 


embroidery designs are never included in the 
price of the waist patterns. 

This waist pattern, besides being a charming 
one for embroidery, is also a good one to use 
when lace insertion is to be the trimming used. 
The tucks may be run in by hand, and then the 
front may be laid on a table and narrow inser- 
tion basted on in any number of charming de- 
signs of curves and angles. The bow-knot de- 
sign is especially graceful, while intersecting 
cireles and loops are always pretty. When the 
lace has been basted in correct lines it should 
be carefully hemmed on by hand. When this 
is done the material should be cut on the wrong 
side under the centre of the lace and the edges 
should be twice folded back like a hem, basted 
flat, and feather-stitched on the right side. This 
makes a very dainty trimming, which may be 
followed also on the collar and cuffs. 

The thread used for the flower émbroidery is a 
mercerized cotton which gives a charmingly silky 
effect in the finished work. Where one is work- 
ing on a sheer linen or lawn a medium-sized 
thread is used for the flower work and a smaller 
size for working the eyelets, as a thread coarse 
enough to be effective in the solid work would 
tear out the edge of the tiny eyelets. 

The collars on all of the lingerie waists this 
season are made straight, not curved. They are 
usually left soft, but sometimes featherbone or 
jewelled extenders are used to hold them up at 





SHIRT-WAIST BUTTONING AT THE BACK.—NO, 515. 


Price of Pattern, 25 cents. Embroidery Design G. Price of 
Transfer Pattern, 25 cents. 


the sides and back. Under the chin they are left 
comfortably soft. Of course this means that 
the collar will often become soiled and mussed 
before the rest of the waist is ready for launder- 
ing, so two are often supplied. 
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O not use antiquated 


plated ware just be- 








| cause your ancestors 
| did. Your grandfather 
traveled in a stage-coach. 


| Do you therefore dis- 


: to-day? 


1835 R. WALLACE 
Silver Plate is everything 
that modern ingenuity 
can accomplish. Silver 


Plate that resists wear. 


Ask your dealer 


Send four cents in stamps for 
postage, and we will mail you 
our book, “ The Story of Sil- 
verware and How to Take 
Care of It,’’ by Stuart Benson. 


Address 


= R. WALLACE & SONS 
ae MFG. CO. 


: Box 18, Wallingford, Conn. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


EMBROIDERED LINGERIE WAISTS 


ANDS of embroidery and designs in fes- 
B toons are the fresh new thing on lingerie 

blouses. So much can be done in bands, 
and they are becoming to any style of figure. The 
back of one festoon blouse shows how this de- 
sign can be used in bands, and the collar of the 
eyeleted blouse gives another beautiful band, 
formed of elliptical links of elongated dots, which 
can be used either with or without a lace in- 
sertion. With the lace, it is cut out on both 
the front and reverse sides after it has been em- 
broidered. The lace is first firmly basted to the 
back of the linen. Then, when the embroidery 
is finished, the linen is cut away on the front 
within the circle of the medallion, and the lace 
from the back, thus leaving the lace inside the 
circle of embroidery. The English eyelet is al- 
ways artistic, and such embroidery can never 
be counted out of style. It was so very much 
used last year, however, that the round eyelet 
seems newer. It is quaint, too, and always sug- 
gests the Colonial embroidery which was so re- 
markably distinctive. It is very interesting to 
note that we have come quite near once to in- 





SIMPLE LINGERIE WAIST.—NO. 
Price of Pattern, 25 cents. 
No. 30. 


515. 


Price, 50 cents. 


augurating a “ style,” a branch or department in 
a branch of art which may be called “ American.” 
To have done it a century ago is even more 
remarkable, but such is the fact, and to the ex- 
tent that we can actually refer to it as in a way 
traditional, so adding to its charm. Certainly, 
Colonial Dames and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion may take great pride in this bit of art his- 
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Embroidery Design, Perforated Pattern 


tory, for while the Colonial embroidery was both 
French and English in its origin, it became dis- 
tinctive, individual, and essentially American in 
this country. 





BACK OF WAIST 


NO. 515. 

Either the blind or the open strings of beads 
give an effective and dainty decoration. In the 
blind-work blouse, the garland of fine flowers 
finishes the design most gracefully. The 
flowerets have a tiny eyelet-hole in the 
centre, and the petals are well raised, as 
are also the “ beads.” The fulness in these 
blouses is secured by the underlaid pleat, 
which makes it possible to leave the centre 
front quite plain, thus showing the em- 
broidery to the best advantage. 

The backs of these blouses are very pret- 
ty, and it is quite necessary that there 
should be some work in the back of an 
embroidered blouse. Those bought in 
stores are likely to lack this finish. Dainty 
pearl buttons add very much to the deco- 
ration, so that the fastening can be treated 
quite frankly and not hidden. Small but- 
tons with loops should be used on the col- 
lar and not allowed to show. All tucking 
on embroidered blouses should be done by 
hand. There is nothing more incongruous 
than hand decoration put together with 
machine sewing. Anything which has any 
claim to art must be consistent, so when 
hand embroidery is used the sewing should 
also be by hand, with the possible excep- 
tion of the seams, where a strain may 
come. There is also the advantage of easy 
ripping in hand sewing, and as the em- 
broidery will likely last to be “ made over,” 
this is very desirable. 

The embroidery patterns for the design 
illustrated on this page and on the second 
page following are for sale perforated. 
The price of the waist pattern and that for 
the embroidery design are separate and dis- 
tinct. These perforated patterns are 
stamped on the muslin by rubbing over the 
perforated paper a cloth or pad which has been 
dipped in a blue or black stamping-powder 
which is sold for the purpose. After the whole 
design has been gone over this way a warm iron 
should be passed over the stam muslin to fix 
the pattern. Such a perforated pattern may be 
used over and over until worn out, and the style 
of embroidery may be varied. 
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A = Hi, Ry OTD 


The SINGER “66” is the net result of 
fifty years’ experience and constant endeavor 
to improve the manufacture of sewing machines. 
It not only does perfect work, but does it with the 
least effort by the operator and with no trouble or annoyance. 
Before it leaves the Singer factory every machine is per- 
fectly ‘adjusted and actually tested in doing every kind of 
work known to the sewing-room. Its simplicity and perfect 
adjustment make it practically noiseless. 
The Singer “66” has better froudle-saving devices than 
any other sewing machine made. 
The Tucker is one of nineteen time-saving devices, 
exclusive with the Singer “66.” Have them ex- 
plained and practically demonstrated at a Singer 
Store, easily found in every city in the world. 
See the accompanying illustration of the 
automatic bobbin- remover — one touch of the 
finger and the bobbin is out. 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


EMBROIDERED SUMMER GARMENTS 


CHARMING variety from the prevalent 
A eyelet-work and very lacey blouses which 
are so much seen now is the blind em- 
broidery such as is shown in Design No. 31. 





SIMPLE LINGERIE WAIST.—NO. 515. 
Price of Pattern, 25 cents. Embroidery Design No. 31. 
tern, price, 50 cents 


On sheer linen lawn or on heavy linen this work 
is equally effective. Some of the most striking 
waists shown in the spring exhibits of the most 





Perforated Pat- 





ever before this summer. They are suitable, of 
course, only for children and comparatively young 
girls, but for a young face there is no more ex- 
quisitely dainty setting. The hats are made in 
two or three different ways, and of heavy linen or 
sheer organdie. Those of organdie and 
handkerchief lawn with insertions of 
Valenciennes lace and shadow embroidery 
are very effective, while in no way diffi- 
cult to make. The lace may be put on 





BACK OF WAIST NO. 515. 


with a simple hemming stitch after it 
has been basted on in the stamped pat- 
tern, and the cut edges underneath may 
be simply hemmed back or feather- 
stitched from the right side. The whole 
hat when the work is done is mount- 
ed on a wire frame. Another style has 
a pleated brim and Tam-o’-Shanter 
crown. It is in eyelet-work and the brim is laid 
in double box pleats and mounted. 

Again the sunbonnet is in favor, and, with the 











Eyelet Embroidery Hat No 34 
sign, 50 cents. 


Price of De- 


exclusive shops are of heavy linen in white and 
unbleached cream color with this heavy work, 
and most serviceable summer blouses they make. 

The lingerie hats are to be used more than 
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Shadow-work Hat with Lace, No. 35 
Price of Design, 50 cents 








Eyelet-work Sunbonnet, No. 
36 Price of Design, 50 cents. 


general fancy for dainty wearing-apparel, the old- 
fashioned bonnet has evolved into a thing of 
beauty. The design illustrated here is for eyelet 
embroidery in white. 
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Pleasing Writing Papers 


There is nothing so good to look upon as a sheet of 
really good writing paper. In making our papers we 
give to them an attractive texture, pleasing shades and 
all those little touches which make a fine looking, 
aristocratic paper. See samples of them at your store, or if 
not, send to us,and you will know just what we we mean. 


For the name of a dealer who does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers we will send a proper desk book, “The Gentle Art of 
Letter Writing”; also samples of our celebrated Highland 
Linen, Twotone Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
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SUMMER WASH FROCKS 
ee this season graduation dresses begin 


to be an item of important consideration, 

for they must soon be begun to be ready 
for the important occasion. There are innumer- 
able styles of muslin gowns this year that are 
especially suitable for this purpose, and almost 
every one, fortunately, is susceptible of changes 
which will transform it into a pretty summer 
evening gown. Half-low necks and elbow sleeves 
are the rule for evening wear, and all that is 
necessary to make such a waist suitable for a 
graduating gown is one of the exquisitely dainty 
lingerie guimpes with or without sleeves. The 
elbow sleeves are perfectly suitable for Com- 
mencement day, with or withodt gloves, as is the 
custom of the school, but many young girls 
prefer a long sleeve because their arms are too 
thin for beauty. The guimpe and plain tight 
undersleeves may be made on a fitted lining or 
corset-cover which is put on before the gown. 
Without this, when an evening gown is desired, 
the effect is perfect. 





CHILD'S FROCK.—NO. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 


516. 
Price, 35 cents 


The princesse gown, No. 517, is one of the best 
models of this season. The skirt and bodice in 
one with little tucks fitting it in at the waist 
is graceful and becoming, and not a difficult 
pattern to use. The waist is full at the top and 
the ruffles are an effective trimming, made either 


of lawn or of lace. But they may be left off 
entirely and a flat trimming of lace bands used 


instead on the waist, for a girl who prefers such 
decoration. 





PRINCESSE MUSLIN GOWN.—NO. 517. 


Usual sizes Price, 50 cents. 

The little girl’s simple frock which is illus- 
trated here is a suitable pattern for woollens or 
linen. If it is to be used for a woollen frock 
the vest should be made with cross tucks or 
trimmed with rows of braid. This same idea 
may be followed for a linen dress, using one of 
the charming wash braids which are sold in 
such pretty weaves and colorings now. For 
colored linens the model is extremely pretty for 
summer use, and is suitable for a child of almost 
any age. For pongee, too, it is good, or for the 
fresh mercerized cottons which are so serviceable. 
Stitching by machine and flat pearl buttons are 
the only trimming except the little frills of lace 
across the vest and at the wrists. The bands 
and cuffs may be piped with a color. 
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7 First Aidto the Housekeeper | 


SAVES 


Health, Money, Time, 
Energy, Worry. 


ANITAS looks like a rich, 


warm, wall paper—but isn t Three interiors de signed by the Sanitas C ts 


wall paper. It is a sanitary, wash able wall covering. A ea Gi 
cloth nal it easily and quickly. 


USE SANITAS INSTEAD OF WALL PAPER 


pos Spring. It will cost no more at the start, and save you the expense of several ordi- 
wall papers in the end. It has a cloth foundation that insures long life. Sanitas 
be wholesomely fresh when other pee is dingy, nicked, cracked, stained, dan- 


peo full of germs—worse than worthless 
ile effects for bath-room. Special designs for all rooms. 


We do this free—send you original sketches and samples made by our Art Department 
based on information sent in regard to the character of any room or rooms. Write today to 


STANDARD TABLE -. CLOTH CO., Dept. B, 320 Broadway, New York Cit 





IS THE NAME OF THE BEST TABLE OIL CLOTH ~ 
the kind that wears longest because it is made to wear. Spee pa ie red ng 


as ordinary makes—but guaranteed. Ask your dealer for MERI 
cumple toad vahahis GAnaiiadn te Gian, alitean, ‘ 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO., Dept. B, 320 Broadway, New York City 
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LACE AND EMBROIDERED COLLARS 


BY E. 


HE dainty lingerie waists and collars that 
T are so popular this spring, though they 
look so simple, are really very expensive. 
One can pay several dollars for a single collar 





EMBROIDERED LINEN AND 


ARMSTRONG 


thing one can wear in summer and launder so 
perfectly that with a fair supply one may be 
always supplied with perfect necknear. One 
cannot say more in praise of them. 


No. 1, Group 32. Price of Three Collar Patterns, 25 cents. 


if bought in the shops where hand-made 
neckwear is sold. But any woman with 
a little patience and dainty fingers and 
a pattern ean easily make them for her- 
self at a very small cost. All that is 
really needed is the pattern, and fore- 
seeing this demand we have arranged to 
meet it. 

In almost all cases the lingerie effect 
is produced by a dainty combination of 
Valenciennes lace and fine lawn or linen 
with a little hand embroidery. The one 
essential is fine workmanship. A strip of 
lace insertion, a piece of edging lace, and 
a little work make a charming collar, 
but of course the more elaborate designs 
are more to be desired than the simple 
ones. These dainty little collars, when 
properly made, are called Parisian and 
exclusive. They are all of this, but their 


STOLE 





CHINESE LINEN AND LACE STOCK, 


No. 3, Group 32 


main charm for the average woman is their fresh- 
ness, their usefulness. They are the 


As for the making, the only 
stitches that are essential are 
fagoting and a simple little stitch 
which gives the effect of fine bead- 
ing. Most of the work is simply 
over-and-over sewing. Collar No. 
1, for instance, is made of linen 
(preferably Chinese grass linen, 
but fine lawn is perfectly suit- 
able), and Valenciennes lace. 
The little squares are hemmed to 
fit the outlines stamped on the 
pattern, and are basted in place, 
as is also the insertion. Then 
they are joined to each other by 
this beading stitch. It is merely 
a thread run from one to the 
other and the thread twisted back 
around it and run through the 
edge of the lace to the place for 





COLLAR OF LINEN AND LACE, 


No 2, Group 32 


the next stitch. The parts, lace and 
linen, should be basted with the right 
side toward the pattern, and the joining 
work should all be done on the wrong 
side. When the edge lace has all been 
overhanded on, the pattern should be 
ripped off and the embroidery done on 
the right side. The patterns are trans- 
fer designs which are to be stamped on 
a muslin pattern by passing a warm 
iron over the back of the design. The 
muslin may be basted to stiff wrapping- 
paper to give it firmness. When ready 
to do the embroidery the thin lawn may 
be laid over the muslin pattern and the 
flower design traced in pencil, or the 
original pattern may be used to trace 


the design of the flowers in pencil. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Why not 


Let HEINZ 
Supply Your 
Home Preserves ? 


Instead of doing your own preserving, 
why not get your family supply from the 
many choice varieties prepared by Heinz? 


It’s a long step toward easier housekeep- 
ing—and often to better food, for in the Heinz 
Kitchens preserving is done with equipment 
and experience that no single home could 
possess. 


Choice, specially-selected fruits and pure 
granulated sugar—nothing is ever used but 
these in Heinz Preserves. There can be no 
question as to purity or cleanliness, for our work 
is clean by system, with superior facilities and 
tidy helpers to carry it out. 


Even so small a thing as the seeding of a 
cherry, or the hulling of a berry, receives the 
individual attention of an experienced worker 
whose sole thought is, how clean—how well. 

This exactness of the Heinz Way mani- 


fests itself most forcibly in the goodness and 
excellence of our foods. 





There’s greater variety in Heinz Preserves 
than mostly found in the home stock—Pine- 
apple, Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, Raspberry, 
Damson, etc. In sterilized crocks, jars or our 


specially-made sanitary tinsof convenientsizes. 
The whole story of Heinz Preserves—as 


well as of the famous 57 Varieties—is 
told in “The Spice of Life,” a copy of 
which we will send you upon request. 


VARIETIES H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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LACE AND EMBROIDERED COLLARS 


(Continued from page 4o) ner of its use is well illustrated here in the last 


Collar No. 2 is of linen and bias folding fag- collar design. Combined with the bias fold it 
oted together. It has a long front stole effect gives a decidedly novel effect that can be ob- 
to wear with a jacket open at the front to give tained in no other way. The few stitches 
the waist a more festive appearance. The linen used in this collar are most simple and the 
materials are extremely 
serviceable. The hand em- 
broidery used in making 
these collars has 2 ged 
been made very simple, so 
that any one at all familiar 
with even plain embroidery 
can follow the design. 

Although the demand is 
for waists with collars at- 
tached, the collar is the part 
which is soonest soiled, and 
an extra collar adds so much 
more to the life of the waist. 
As stated on another page, 
the waist may be bound at 
the neck, and the collar 
basted on only, so that it 
may be removed when soiled. 
Little loops and tiny lace 
mn oes es - eee buttons are the usual finish 
LAWN AND LACE TURN-OVER COLLAR AND CUFF. at the back of such collars. 
and these give the advantage 
of the collar always being 





No. 1, Group 33. Price of Three Collar Patterns, 25 cents. 


is embroidered with daisies in a_ loop- 
stitch. No. 3 is also of linen and lace, with 
embroidery of chrysanthemums. It is per- 
fectly simple. 

Of the second group, two of the designs 
are for collar and cuff sets, one in lawn 
and lace with a loop design in bias fold- 
ing, and the second all of lace with little 
spider-webs worked in the open squares. 
The third collar is of lace, folding, and a VALENCIENNES LACE COLLAR AND CUFF SET. 
plain white wash soutache braid. 

The transfer stamping patterns are 
made with three designs on each sheet. The ready for use. But the same collar looks quite 
price is twenty-five cents for either group. as pretty and dainty if fastened at the back with 
little jewelled or plain gold 
safety-pins. 

It is often wise to press 
a collar while it is still 
on the pattern, as thus 
it keeps its shape better 
than after it is taken off. 
But this should not be done 
in cases where there is 
embroidery. Embroidery 
should always be pressed 
with the face against a 
piece of flannel, that the 
work may stand up well. 

The bias fold used in 
several of these collars is 
to be bought in the shops 
ready to use, by simply 
folding it over once. It has 
the edges turned in. If this 
ready-prepared folding is 
not at hand, one can use, 

A DAINTY WASHABLE STOCK. however, a simple bias strip 
‘ of lawn or linen, cut about 
Pay es one inch wide and folded in 

The use of cotton, soutache, or “ president” at each edge and then folded inthe centre. French 

braid is much favored this season, and the man- knots may be used through the centre of these folds. 
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Too Strong 
‘WwW to Break 


“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” 
A Stitch with Corticelli Silk saves Ninety-nine. 





Corticelli Silk is smooth, strong, and elastic, and its use gives style and finish 
toagarment. Seams will not rip, each stitch will hold secure. Economy in dress- 
making comes with the use of Corticelli Silk for shirtwaists and gowns. Every 
woman who sews knows what a relief it is to have good strong silk like Corticelli. 
Every spool is guaranteed full length and full strength. “Don't forget the 
Kittie,” and next time ask the clerk for “Corticelli.” It costs no more. 

For the Children: A cute cardboard Kitten Calendar sent free with every 
request enclosing a 2-cent stamp for our “Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery” 
booklet, or ask any merchant selling Corticelli Spool Silk. 

Our New “Florence Silken Braid ”’ is the best Skirt Binding made; it will not 
chafe the shoes. Ask your dealer for it. We will send a sample 5-yard bolt, any 
color, Florence Silken Braid for 15 cents. Address 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Subscribers wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


A NOTE 

In consideration of the great increase of cor- 
respondence in this department, it is advisable 
that inquirers make their letters as systematic 
and concise as possible, writing only on one side 
of the paper and invariably accompanying each 
letter with a plan. If this is done the replies 
ean be sent out much more rapidly and the in- 
formation given will be more satisfactory. 

From the letters received it is frequently im- 
possible to grasp the positions of rooms, in rela- 
tion. both to one another and to the points of the 
compass, and it is wholly impossible to give 
a satisfactory color scheme without a clear un- 
derstanding of both these conditions. The plans 
need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is 
worth far more than many pages of description. 
A form of letter which gives the clearest idea of 
the existing conditions and of the improvements 
and changes required is outlined as follows: 


I 
Plan 
II 
Conditions 
A. Hall. 
1. Furniture and furnishings that must be re- 
tained. 


a. Woodwork—wood and color. 

b. Walls—condition. 

e. Floor—condition, hard wood or soft. 

d. Rugs or carpets—colors and sizes. 

e. Curtains and portiéres—colors and ma- 
terials. 

f. Bric-d-brac, if of any importance. 

2. Furniture and furnishings required, with 
limiting conditions as to price and kind. 
I. Sewing-room. 


. Dining- room, ete. 


The facts should be stated as briefly as pos- 
sible in the form of this outline, and any general 
explanations added at the end of the letter. Our 
correspondents should find it as much easier to 
write a letter in this way as it is for the editor 
to reply to it. 


CANADA.—The style of window 
scribe is always a problem, 
not a problem, 
set back 


which you de- 
a problem and yet 
since the fact that the windows 
with heavy 


in a shallow alcove shut- 


ters folding back into the side wall, makes a 
curtain next the glass impossible. It is only 


possible, having the shutters there, to have 
long straight curtains hanging from a pole at- 
tached to the wall next the room just above 
the aleove. There could be two sets of curtains 
hung from the same pole, or one an inch or two 
inside the other, the rod for a white net curtain 
fastened close to the wall and the pole for the 
heavier hangings placed on brackets jutting out 
an inch or two from the wall. You could then 
have a pair of white net curtains next the win- 
dow, and one of colored net, raw silk, or colored 
madras next the room carrying out the color 


scheme. Single hangings should hang from a 
pele. They may be of madras, but not of fringed 


madras. Madras curtains may be bought by the 
pair or by the yard, and made up. When bought 
by the yard they should simply be hemmed. 

With a rug in fawn, blue, and brown, the 
color which naturally suggests itself for the wall- 
paper is old-blue. With brown woodwork it 
should not be brown. If, however, you dislike 
the blue, either burnt sienna or a gray-green 
would be possible, uniting the blue and brown 
with either one in the curtains and other fur- 
nishings to make the scheme harmonious. A 
plain ingrain or self-toned stripe will be ef- 
fective. 

I would not change the gilt frame of the 
Colonial mirror by any means. Keep it as it 
is, and hang it over the mantel. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Can you not send me a 
rough plan of your new house? I find it very 
unsatisfactory and impractical to attempt to 
give advice about colors without seeing both 
the relative positions of rooms and the direc- 
tions in which they face. It does not matter 
how rough the plan is if these two facts are 
indicated. It is sometimes possible for me to 
arrange rooms in a plan according to the de- 
scriptions and explanations given in the letter, 
but it is oftener impossible, while there is always 
a chance for a mistake which would alter the 
advice given. 


RUSSELL.—Since your room is large for its 
height, and also very bright, it will be well to 
run the paper to the ceiling and to use a dark 
tone. A dark color will draw the walls together 
as you say. A self-toned stripe would add con- 
siderably to the effect of height. Either a gray- 
green or a soft old-blue would be very beautiful. 
An old-rose would also be attractive if you pre- 
fer that. 
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Pp: U. S. Pat. Ott. mi 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME 






A Stain and Varnish Combined 





This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 
HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured by one of the oldest and best-known Varnish Manufacturers in the world. It 
is made by a special process from the finest materials possible to obtain. Only pure pigment is used for color- 
ing, and pigment is the only substance used in either paint or varnish which will not fade. 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for general use about the home, by any one. It does not require an expert 
to apply it, and the result of its use on shabby, scuffed furniture or floors is magical. 

It dries with a beautiful luster as hard as flint. Heel-prints, mars or scratches will not show white on floors. 
Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Chandeliers, Window and Door Screens, Weather-beaten Doors, Ranges, Wicker Fur- 
niture, and, in fact, everything of wood or metal you may have about your house, is better for a can of JAP-A-LAC. 

When moving or cleaning house, don’t fail to JAP-A-LAC everything that is not in spick-and-span condition. 

How often have you been tempted to discard that old chair or table because it does not look as nice as it 
should? Perhaps you would have done it, had you cared to put the money into a new one. It will not be neces- 
sary now, you need simply to get a can of JAP-A-LAC, any one of sixteen different colors, and you can trans- 
form it into a piece of furniture as good as new, in a few minutes, at a trifling cost. 

There is no article of wood or metal that cannot be JAP-A-LAC-ED to advantage. JAP-A-LAC is the finest 
Floor Finish made. Its beautiful, hard, lustrous finish will last for years. JAP-A-LAC is easy to apply and 
dries quickly. It is all ready to use, and there is no dirt or muss around. Every housewife should keep on hand 
a supply of JAP-A-LAC, in different colors. Frequently you may wish to obliterate a scratch or mar from some- 
thing A can of JAP-A-LAC and a paint-brush will enable you to keep everything, from cellar to garret, in per- 
fect condition all of the time. 

JAP-A-LAC costs so little and does so much, you will see the economy of its liberal use the first time you 


ALA 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
NATURAL 


may be applied by yourself and a beautiful finish produced on a 


HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOOR 


without employing an expert. When your floors become scuffed and dull, 
you can refinish them yourself at about what it would cost to pay an expert 
for his time. JAP-A-LAC, properly applied, will give any floor a lustrous, 
mirror-like finish as hard as flint. Heel-prints will not mar it nor scratches 
show white. You can scrub it as much as you like and not injure the finish. 
Old floors distribute germs—JAP-A-LAC makes your floors sanitary. 


All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 














A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER . | i you R dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us bis 

WHO SUBSTITUTES. name and 10 cents (exeept for Gold, whieh is 25e.) to 
One of our good customers wrote to us that she P-A- L cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample 
asked her dealer for JAP-A-LAC, and he said, “I \A UA l (quarter- pint ens) te any pelnt tn the United States. 


don’t keep it, but here is something with a name * 


ending in ‘ Lac’; it’s the same thing.” 
She asked him if he had ever kept JAP-A-LAC. Ti 
He said nwo. Then she asked him how he knew it 
was the same thing. He didn’t know it. He sim (ddes 
a virtue. 
Trade with the dealer who gives you what you Addreas memes, B-5, 
ask for—that’s JAP-A-LAC, 505 Reckefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohie. 


ply lied; but then the substituter regards lying as 
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HOUSEHOLD 


FLrorwa.—The hanging, buying, and framing 
of pictures is indeed a difficult problem when 
looked upon merely from the standpoint of space- 
fillers. They must, indeed, be considered from 
the decorative standpoint, as must everything that 
goes toward the making of a room, but frame and 
coloring are not all. The pictures must have 
a character of their own, and they must express, 
too, the individuality of the owners of the 
rooms. They must be pictures that their 
owners like, subjects that appeal to them in 
some peculiar way. The suspicion is well 
founded that in entering a room one often sees 
pictures which we know are placed there be- 
cause the gold frames are supposed to be par- 
ticularly effective against the paper, or because 
a long space must have a long picture, ete. If 
people only knew how they are misjudged by 
chance callers, who, knowing them very slightly, 
form their opinions from the pictures, books, 
and furnishings in general, in the room into 
which they are ushered, more careful considera- 
tion would be given to the subjects of the 
pictures than to the frames, although the frames 
are important also. The general rule for fram- 
ing is natural-wood frames dyed to tone in with 
the picture for photographs, gold for oil and 
water-colors, and narrow black or dark wood 
frames for etchings and engravings. Photo- 
graphs are generally framed close, the width of 
the frame adapted to the size of the detail of the 
picture. Water-colors may have gilt or white 
mats, and oils no mats. Etchings have narrow 
dark frames, and prints, as a usual thing, also. 
The pictures must be hung on a level with the 
eye. If there are groups the centre of the group 
should be on a level with the eye. In arranging 
groups you will find it necessary to consider the 
shape of the furniture beneath them very care- 
fully. In the selection of subjects it is difficult 
to give definite advice. There are, of course, 
innumerable beautiful brown photographs of the 
paintings of the old masters, and of interesting 
old buildings and scenes in the Old World as well 
as the New. The selection must be a personal 
matter, although one is always wise in avoiding 
hackneyed subjects, subjects that one sees repro- 
duced in cheap prints until the charm of the 
original itself fails to appeal to us. Etchings, 
engravings, and prints are more expensive, and 
one must have expert knowledge to be able to 
select them wisely. Water-colors are sometimes 
within our reach, but for good oil-paintings we 
must wait. 


J. A. T.—In a room nine feet high place the 
plate-rail three feet from the ceiling. It should 
be between three and four inches wide. With 
yellow paper and dark oak furniture have either 
a green rug with green predominating in the 
curtains, a blue and brown rug, with both of 
these colors in the curtains, a brown rug and 
golden-brown curtains, or, if the yellow is very 
pale and creamy, a claret-red rug and red in 
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the curtains. The curtains may be madras, a 
cream ground, and the suggested color in the 
design of cretonne or chintz, the colors combined 
in the same way, or there may be two sets of 
curtains, white ruffled net or muslin next the 
glass and plain curtains of the color suggested 
inside, either linen, raw silk, or heavy net. 


On1o.—You will be very wise to treat your 
hall and living-room as one room, since the 
hall is so small and they are connected with so 
wide an arch. I would suggest painting the 
woodwork in all the rooms white if it were not 
for the oak mantel in the living-room. That 
would be a decided obstacle to so doing, for the 
woodwork and the mantel should be finished 
the same, and doubtless you would hesitate to 
paint a hard-wood mantel. Possibly, under these 
conditions, it is best to stain all the woodwork 
dark oak with a soft wax finish. The Wilton 
rug, with blue and red for the predominating 
colors, should be perfectly satisfactory in the 
living-room with its southern windows. Use 
with it a self-toned gray-blue paper, madras 
curtains with an Oriental design in blue, red, 
and brown over an écru ground, and weathered- 
oak furniture. Have Bagdad hangings, if pos- 
sible, between the hall and the living-room, and 
alse between the living-room and the dining- 
room. 

With the red, green, and tan rug in the din- 
ing-room have a dark green burlap dado, or 
possibly one of ingrain paper, and above it a 
tapestry or Oriental paper in green, tan, and a 
touch of Indian red. Have curtains of green 
linen or heavy green net, with white net next 
the glass. 

The den with its northeastern exposure should 
have an old-gold ingrain paper or burlap, golden- 
brown and green curtains, and a brown and 
green rug. Place the picture-moulding next the 
ceiling, and finish the floor with a dark oak 
stain. 

Paint the trimmings on the outside of the 
house an olive green, and stain the shingles a 
darker shade of green. 


GraHAM.—Your description of the paper which 
you have found for your dining-room sounds 
very attractive, a sunlit ground, with warm, soft, 
harmonious wood tones and touches of blue. 
It should harmonize with the green in the next 
room, and should also serve the purpose of 
warming and brightening the cold light in the 
room. The fact that it is a fruit design should 
not be objectionable in a dining-room. If it is 
original and beautiful at the same time, you are 
to be congratulated upon having found it. I 
would either have a rug containing the same 
colors you have described, or I would match one 
of the colors, probably the darkest and richest, 
and, if possible, the predominating tone, and 
have a plain velvet rug to match it. This will 
give a satisfactory effect. 
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New Book 


On wood-finish- 
ing, cleaning and 
polishing for the 
home 


Sent FREE 


Every home should have this 
book. it eclipses everything 
ever published on this subject. 
Brimful of valuable ideas and 
suggestions. 


Write Today 













Use coupon be- 
low. Do it now, 
and you'll be 
pleased. 














Printed in six colors to 
give true color effects on 
wood, Much larger pages 
and more of them than 
our last book. 


We have just printed a brand-new edition of our popular book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.'’ It is decidedly more elaborate and larger than our previous 
editions—illustrated from life and printed throughout in colors. 

This book tells how you can easily and inexpensively beautify your home. It explains how 
you can produce all the latest wood-finishes and polishes. -_How to make soft pine look like beauti- 
ful hardwood. It is the advice of a wood-finishing expert of over 23 years’ experience. The nom- 
inal price of 25 cents has been placed on it, but for the present at least we shall send this book 
F Cooma to anyone on request. Don't delay—send today, coupon below. 














=a! 


Johnson’ Ss Prepared Wax. 


“A Complete Finish and Polish yor All Wood” 


| Unequated for Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 





Applied with cloth to bare or finished wood, it produces a lasting, / 
artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will BY PS 
not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches / 
or heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to / Coupes 
any other; one reason is that it contains the most / 
polishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving Fa To 
and polishing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it. / S. — 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers / y beat Wis. 


in paint. Half-pound can, 30 cents; one and two-/ Please send me 


pound cans, 60 cents per pound; four, five and eight- / Ra yt ig 2 “— 


/ Treatment for Floors, 
pound cans, 50 cents per pound. BN anes oe 


Send coupon today for book, or write andy as per your offer. 
mention Edition P 5. { Name 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON “4 — 
RACINE, WIS. jf - 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities" af 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Tin.—The invitations to a tin wedding may 
be sent on squares of tin, which will have to be 
cut for you. An ordinary “at home” card is 
a good size. They may be painted or cut with a 
sharp tool on the tin itself. The form is in 
this style: 

1896 1906 
Mr. and Mrs. William Jones 
request the pleasure of your company to meet 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith on 

the evening of April third, 1906 

at eight o’clock 
45 Elm Street, Bentonville 

Yor decorations, use large tin fans, festoons of 
glittering tin shavings, and tin plates, cups, and 
spoons on the table; these are appropriate. A 
tin hat and bonnet for the married pair to re- 
ceive in are amusing and not hard for any tin- 
smith to get up. Sandwiches, coffee, ices, and 
cake are entirely sufficient for the number of 
guests you intend to have. 


Mayeette.—Cards are used for all formal 
calls, at whatever time. An invitation can be 
put upon a calling-card by writing it in the lower 
left-hand corner, the address being in the right- 
hand corner. If a reception has been attended, 
and cards left, no other call is necessary; but 
many people do call afterwards, and it is en- 
tirely in good form. For an Easter Monday 
breakfast, noon is a proper hour. A table deco- 
ration of daffodils or tulips is suitable, and any 
Easter novelties can be used as favors, as at a 
luncheon. The easiest form of entertainment in 
limited quarters at a hotel is undoubtedly a tea. 
But, on the other hand, by having a noon break- 
fast you can practically have the hotel dining- 
room to yourself at that hour, and plenty of 
space for a large table and many guests. 


Texas.—The prettiest way of serving fruit at 
a yellow luncheon is to cut the rind of an 
orange into a little basket with a handle and fill 
it with orange, pineapple, white grapes, and red 
cherries steeped in their own juice, sugar, and a 
little rum. The handle can be tied with yellow 
ribbon. Or the top of the orange can be cut off 
in a tiny circle, forming a lid, the orange scooped 
out, filled with the mixture, and the lid put on 
again, with a little yellow satin bow fastened 
on as a handle to lift it by. Instead of berry- 
forks, use ordinary teaspoons. The small plates 
will do. Gilded baskets filled with flowers, joined 
by festoons of yellow ribbon, are dainty, with a 
bouquet at each plate tied with the same rib- 
bon. You can have chops instead of chicken. 
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LenicH.—* Something new,” without prepara- 
tion or expense, is hard to find. Why not try a 
Japanese perfume party, decorating very simply 
in Japanese style, and having little Japanese 
trifles as prizes? On a table have an arrange- 
ment of perfumes—a bit of sandalwood, a tiny 
vial of attar of rose, two or three sachets, some 
small bottles of perfume, a bit of musk, a lump 
of orris, some dried rose leaves, a stick of cin- 
namon, a few cloves, a nutmeg, a carnation pink, 
and so on. Have at least twenty things, if you 
can, and some rather alike, and number each one. 
Put a Japanese screen around the table, and take 
each girl in, blindfolded, and let her smell of 
each perfume—not holding or touching any- 
thing—and then give its name or guess at it. 
Write down her answers, and number them to 
correspond with the numbers of the perfumes. 
She can then stay behind the screen while you 
call the next one in, and can write down the 
answers for you, if you choose. When all have 
gone through the contest, a prize is awarded to 
the one making the greatest number of suc- 
cessful guesses. For refreshments, have tea and 
Japanese wafers, candied ginger, and any Japa- 
nese confections you can find in the stores. Use 
Japanese paper napkins and Japanese china, and 
serve on Japanese lacquer trays if you have them. 


M. B.—The tree-guessing contest is best given 
in the summer, and out-of-doors. The guests 
are taken to various bushes and trees on the lawn 
or down a shady road, and gather leaves, bits 
of bark, ete., which they must name as belong- 
ing to this or that tree, shrub, or plant. The 
one who guesses the most correctly wins a prize 
or a badge of ribbon. Such a contest could be 
given in-doors by handing the guests bits of 
bark, stems, dried leaves, ete., and having them 
write on cards, at tables, the names of the trees 
and plants. There are no set questions at all, 
although, of course, you could draw up any list 
of questions you pleased and use it in connection 
with the specimens. There seems to be no in- 
formation available about progressive “ trail” 
and “ daisy” parties. A new book, The Complete 
Hostess, gives a large number of novel sugges- 
tions, however, for entertaining, and you would 
probably find it useful. There is a “ daisy 
party ” where a large daisy is drawn on a. sheet 
on the wall, and the petals are given to the 
blindfolded guests to pin on—on the model 
of the donkey party. I am so sorry I can’t help 
you more satisfactorily. If you find out some- 
where else about these parties, I shall be glad to 
know about them, for they are evidently novelties, 
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DELICIOUS 
REFRESHING 





IT IS A BEVERAGE IN WHICH A TOAST TO HEALTH AND HAP. 
PINESS BECOMES AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT, AS WELL ASA 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE. AT ALL FOUNTS AND IN BOTTLES 
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GOOD FORM AND 


SusurBAN.—Invite your guests to a “ thimble 
party,” and then they will come prepared. If 
you can find in any of the current magazines an 
especially good new story to read aloud, after 
the sewing has been begun, it is a good idea. Or 
arrange the guests in a circle, call it the “ sew- 
ing circle,” and require each one in turn to tell 
about the most exciting adventure of her life, 
the happiest day in her childhood, the most beau- 
tiful thing she has ever seen, or the pleasantest 
experience she has ever had. This is sure to 
bring out interesting things. Serve tea or choc- 
olate and sandwiches and cake. Mayonnaise 
sandwiches, of any variety, are good; olive and 
cream-cheese sandwiches, apple sandwiches, and 
meat sandwiches are all popular, or paté-de-foie 
gras sandwiches. 


RutH. — Bouillon, chicken croquettes or 
creamed oysters, chicken or lobster salad and 
sandwiches, ices, cakes, and coffee would be a 
suitable menu for twenty guests at a noon wed- 
ding. Or the hot dishes—bouillon, croquettes, or 
oysters—may be omitted, if you choose. Have 
flowers and the bridal cake on. the table, and let 
the bride cut the cake with a knife tied with a 
white ribbon. 


BeLtrnpa.—No writing should be used on a 
card in connection with accepting or declining a 
card invitation to an “at home”. or tea. On 
the day on which the entertainment takes place, 
either send your card by mail or messenger, if 
you are not able to attend, or leave it yourself, 
on entering the door, if you go. When two ladies 
entertain together, it is taken for granted that 
they haye the same circle of acquaintances, and 
a card should be sent to each at the address 
where they receive. When a hostess gives an 
“lat home,” enclosing the card of a guest, a 
daughter, ora friend, as the one for whom it is 
given, a card for each is always sent or left. 


HotitANper.—For your Dutch supper, have all 
your decorations in Delft style—blue and white 
—-and use blue and white china in serving. The 
only distinctively Dutch flower is the tulip, and 
that will be hopelessly out of season, so your 
flowers may be anything you please. If you 
could contrive to have a wire frame made in the 
shape of a windmill and cover it with green, 
making the sails of white or blue flowers, it 
would be a charming centrepiece. Of course the 
supper, with so many guests, will be a stand-up 
affair. There is nothing Dutch in the way of 
food, except that rye-bread sandwiches might be 
used with chicken salad, and Java coffee would 
be in_ order. Then you could have ices in the 
shape,of Dutch sabots. if you choose, or tiny 
windmills with sails of spun candy, or tulips 
for flowers. For amusement, since you prefer 
not to have dancing or cards, why not try char- 
ades, or ask the guests to come as characters 
in Dutch history? 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Buipe.—The fifth wedding anniversary is a 
wooden wedding. Send out. the invitations on 
birch bark or on thin strips of wood, or in wood- 
en boxes. Set the table with wooden dishes, and 
without a cloth. Have chicken salad on wooden 
platters, and trim it around with clean curled 
shavings, outside the lettuce leaves. Decorate 
with festoons of shavings, but be careful not to 
put them near the lights anywhere. Salad, 
sandwiches or hot rolls, ice-cream, cake and 
coffee make a suitable menu. A bride-cake on a 
wooden dish, cut with a wooden-handled knife 
tied with white ribbon, is sometimes added. 


Correct.—Guests should remove their wraps 
before being received by the hostess of the eve- 
ning. For those who do not play cards, the dom- 
ino game of “sniff” is good. There are two 
amusing peanut games—one where the players, 
each with a hat-pin held loosely by the head, try 
to stab nuts from a heap in the middle of a 
table, the one securing the most nuts in a given 
time being the winner; the other where two 
heaps of peanuts are placed on a square or ob- 
long wooden table, and two players set to work, 
one at each heap. The game is to take off the 
peanuts, one by one, from the heap and place 
them, end to end, with the ends touching, in a 
border round half of the table, each player taking 
one side and end. The one finishing his or her 
part of the border first wins—but the ‘peanut 
ends must touch in every instance. This is the 
hard part. A very funny and suitable game is to 
give every husband a piece of paper and pencil, 
and allow him five minutes to daatiee his wife’s 
wedding dress, without any help from her. The 
host and hostess should sit side by side at the 
head of one of the supper-tables, having led the 
way there. For favors or prizes, have carved 
wood trifles, as it is a wooden-wedding anni- 
versary —little boxes, paper knives, glove- 
stretchers, cardcases, or book-marks. It is not 
necessary to have a bride’s cake unless you want 
one. 


EpytHa.—Why not have Tennyson’s “The 
Princess” at your reception from the juniors 
to the graduates? A _ beautiful entertainment 
was recently given in which certain parts of 
“The Princess” were read as an accompaniment 
to a series of acting tableaux, in which the char- 
acters posed and moved, but did not - The 
dresses are not difficult to get up—college gowns 
in cheese-cloth or satine of soft gay colors are all 
that are necessary, except for the old kings and 
the prince, and the two former really need not 
come in, if, the readings are selected so as to 
include only the scenes in the college. For re- 
freshments, serve salad, sandwiches, and coffee, 
or ices, cake, and coffee or lemonade. Garlands 
of Southern smilax and a mass of daffodils would 
carry out your class colors on the table, and you 
could frame the stage in green, with a big vase 
of daffodils at each side. 
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The bursting of buds in Springtime— 
The unfolding of the tiny leaves—the little sprouts of grass 
—the mating of the birds— 
—the awakening of new life are all evidences of the action 
of the great energy of Nature. 
We need a similar form of energy to renew 


our bodies and to help 
us work and think. 
And the best way 
a to get it is 
Q by eating 


—all there is in wheat—the natural food for everybody—direct from nature, replete with natural 
Energy. 

EGG-O-SEE eaters are not handicapped with nervous and digestive troubles—they’re the 
clear-headed—alert—healthy kind. 

Just the thing for children going to school. 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer 
has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains) and we will send you a package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book,““-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, including menus 
for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat dict, with 
suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise. illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and at- 
tractive. By following the precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed 
FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
408-458 Front Street ° 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Hostess.—An evening of o'd-time ballads is 
very charming if you can find among your friends 
any who will practise up some duets, quartettes, 
ete., or sing the old favorites alone or in chorus. 
The music is almost always very simple. Scotch 
ballads, Moore’s melodies, old hunting songs and 
college songs, “ Robin Adair,” “ Ben Bolt,” and 
so on, are all pleasing. Charades make a gay 
evening, and usually bring out real talent on 
somebody’s part. There is a new game of domi- 
noes—“sniff "—which has become popular in the 
last few years, and which any one can play with 
a few minutes’ practice. A progressive conver- 
sation party, where the guests are seated com- 
fortably in groups of two, three, or four, and 
draw lots every five minutes to see what one 
shall go on to the next group, is a novelty. For 
refreshments, salad or croquettes, rolls, and cof- 
fee can be easily served, with ice-cream and cake 
if desired in addition. Or broiled oysters, lettuce 
or olive sandwiches, and coffee would not be hard 
to prepare and serve. 


Morner.—A May-pole can be made by taking 
any ordinary pole of the desired height and hav- 
ing a carpenter put in a swivel arrangement at 
the top to which the ribbons can be fastened, and 
which will turn easily as the ribbon-holders dance 
around it. The ribbons should be in pairs, of 
different colors—two or four red, two or four 
yellow, green, white, and blue. Any gay music 
of the march order will do, and a two-step waltz 
tune is good to make the dancers trip faster. The 
queen must have at least two attendants—the 
more the merrier—and the crown can be put on 
in any way you choose. She may be conducted 
to a throne and the crown set upon her head, or 
she may stand and receive a flower-decked wand 
as a sceptre while a taller child sets the crown 
on her hair. The May-pole dance follows the 
crowning. You can have as many figures as you 
choose, weaving and interweaving the ribbons. 
Two circles of ribbons, one shorter than the 
other, are pretty, and if you can have the swiv- 
els so set on the pole that the inner ring of 
dancers can go one way and the outer another, 
or both the same way, at pleasure, it will make 
it better. 


PERPLEXITY.—An appropriate gift for a child 
to take to a little playmate of five years old 
would be a book or a flowering plant or any toy 
for which the playmate has ever expressed a de- 
sire. Simple refreshments for a party of six 
after an evening at cards could be prepared on 


the chafing-dish with very little trouble. 
Creamed oysters, or creamed chicken, can be 


cooked in the chafing-dish and then helped out 
into puff-paste paté shells, which have been 
warmed a few minutes in the oven. These shells 
may be had from any caterer or confectioner. 
Rolls can be used with these, or lettuce sand- 
wiches can be served with the oysters or chicken 
instead of having the patés. 
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BAZAR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Bazaar.—Cover the booth with: paper roses, 
on a foundation of green crépe tissue-paper, and 
hang it with garlands of roses. Do this all in 
one color—pink, red, or yellow. Have the at- 
tendants who serve the tea dressed each as a rose 
—one as a Jacqueminot, in red; another as a 
La France, in pale pink; one in white, one in 
yellow, and have on each of the little tea-tables 
a vase full of the roses that the waitress on that 
table represents. If your booth is pink, have 
pink china if you can, and get Japanese paper 
napkins with rose-pink decorations on them. 
Have pink icing on the cakes, and so on. If your 
booth is red, have everything in red in the same 
way. Living in the land of roses, as you do, you 
ean have garlands of the real flowers if you 
choose, but paper ones stand the wear and tear 
of decoration better, of course. You might sell 
potpourri, made after old-fashioned recipes, as 
well as tea. 


MILLIcENT.—Flower decorations are usually 
matters of individual taste. White centrepieces, 
simple arrangements of flowers, and pretty bon- 
bon and olive dishes are used at present. 


Sprtnc.—For an April luncheon to two June 
brides-to-be, have your table all in rose color as 
far as possible—pink roses or carnations, pink 
candies and ices, and pink or Dresden flowered 
china. Serve strawberries first, then bouillon in 
pink cups, then shad and cucumbers, with the 
dish trimmed with little red radishes cut to 
simulate roses, then sweetbreads and pease, then 
tomato jelly moulded into hearts, laid on crisp 
lettuce, as the salad, then strawberry ice-cream 
or raspberry ice or individual moulds of fancy 
pink ices in heart shape or wedding-bell shape. 
If you could find at the art-shops tiny plaster 
Cupids to stand by each plate, or a larger one 
to arrange your flowers around, it might make a 
dainty decoration for your table. But do not 
use anything unless you are sure it is pretty and 
artistic, as simplicity, instead, is always in good 
taste. 


C. B. J.—Many hostesses are helped first— 
the foreign way—nowadays; but many others, 
like yourself, prefer to have the guest of honor 
served first, so you need not change unless you 
wish. The Japanese rice wafer and the Svea 
wafer are new afternoon tea wafers, which keep 
indefinitely in tight tin boxes, and are warmed 
slightly in the oven before serving. The Svea 
wafer can have butter and Parmesan cheese put 
on it before heating, and is thus made into a 
cheese cracker. Ordinary pound-crackers, either 
slightly sweet or not at all so, can have a layer 
of chocolate icing put on them, or a layer of 
ordinary icing with chopped nuts in it, and are 
delicious. If you will send to some Japanese 
merchant you can get all sorts of quaint Orien- 
tal confections for afternoon tea that add a de- 
lightful and unusual touch. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 











RAYMOND BOWERS, 
Reading, Mass. 


ba pang <p i gabe < of babies who have been 
raised on Mellit 2 Food. ey us without solicitation on our part. 


Mellin’s Food is partes adapted to 
young babies. 


Would you like to know more about it? 
What itisP Whatit does? Howto use it? 


Send us a letter or a postal card and we will 
cheerfully and promptly answer your questions. 


WE WILL ALSO SEND FREE OF EXPENSE A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
SUFFICIENT FOR SEVERAL FEEDINGS. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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XAMINE your choice fabrics 
E fresh from a PEARLINE 
wash—see how CLEAN and! 
SWEET SMELLING they are.| 


| 
| 


mervatistel 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
through PERFECT RINSING 
leaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP 
or unpleasant ODOR. 


PEARLINE gies a 





Sense of Pertect Cleanliness 








Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- | 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its uns 
tone-quality, ano ualed durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 




















WHY NOT USE THE VERY BEST? 


Finish Your Floors and 
Borders 


MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, 
CHERRY, 














imitations are as Thick as Mushrooms. 


“FLOOR ‘SHINE 
ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 


The Floor-Finish That Will Wear Best 


Floor-Shine does not contain Shellac, Rosin, Oil, 
Benzine or any other adulteration. 
Use our TRANSPAKENT “ FLoor-Snine” for Hard- 
W ood Floors, Linoleums, Furniture and Woodwork. 
Send for our Sample Card and List of Dealers. 


“‘ FLOOR-SHINE ’ CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Ohe Brides 


Orousseau 


; This is the title of a dainty booklet which we have just 
, issued in which is discussed this most interesting subject. 

For over half a century we have been supplying what is best in 
Housekeeping Linens to the best people of the land. To-day we are pre- 
paring Housekeeping Outfits for the third generation of some of our 
former patrons, and, since the addition of the Pansy Corset and Underwear 
Department, we are equipped to supply this more personal part of the 
trousseau as well. Our long experience in preparing Bridal Outfits has 
made us very familiar with all the details of importance connected with 
the successful completion of a Bridal Outfit. 

The booklet illustrates a variety of Housekeeping Linens, Ladies’ 
Underwear and Corsets, and gives detailed estimates of Trousseaux costing 
from $100 to $2,500 each. 


We shall be glad to mail this booklet free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & COMPANY 


‘The Linen Store,’’ 14 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED | 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment No Hooks 
are anxious to testify toits merits. The bo Eyelets 
illustrations tell what space does not Ne Strings 
allow us to print. ‘The Back View shows we Sears 
the manner of adjustment; try — 
the position. It will naturally 
throw your chest forward, shoul- 
ders back, and cause you to stand 
erect—thus broadening the chest, 4 
expanding the lungs and strength- \ 4 
ening the heart and stomach. : : 






















wears boots 
which are 
often fur 
( trimmed or 
elaborately 
decorated. 






$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask your DEALER for 


SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name on 
every garment. If he cannot supply 


FOR WOMEN 
you, order direct. Every garment is 


are the highest type of the Ameri- 

guaranteed. Two styles, High and ’ 
Low bust. Made in Corset Sateen, can shoemakers’ art. They cost 
White, Drab, or Black, also White from $3.00 to $4.00 a pair. 
Summer Netting. Best Grade, The style i 
$1.50; Medium, $1.00. Post- here aon enna aie te Saf 
age Prepaid. Give bust and waist : ular Uxtords [0 
measure and length of waist from price, this season. 
armpit to waist line. Write to-day for Write for free 
Fashion Catalog. FREE. $3.00) jt ao pt. B 

THE SAHLIN CO. WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago | & 
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Siyle R 


A. B. Chase 
Small Grand 


This is our latest production 
in grands. 
Entirely New Scale through- 
ont. 
This piano is small only in 
actual measurements. 
Under our system of construc- 
tion, the 5 feet 6 inches length of 
case permits a Volume and Beauty 
of Tone that is surprising even to those 
who have learned to expect great results 
from all. 


®1AN02 


Style R is designed to meet the de- 
mand for a Grand Piano possessing 
Power and Purity of Tone and yet not 
cumbersome in an ordinary sized parlor. 

It is a great success. 

We have never placed our Unlimited 
Warranty on an instrument more cheer- 
fully than we do on this New Grand. 

Folder and full particulars freely 
given on request. 


Tue A. B. Cuasz ComPANY 
Established 1875 
Department Z Norwalk, Ohio 














(Ilustrations actual size. } 


Artistic Jewelry. 


20 Tiffany Ring, 14k, perfect blue-white Diamond oscncosccsocs .. 8 20.00 
21 Belcher Ring, 14k, perfect blue-white Diamond. ...........-. . 75.00 
22 Ladies’ hand-carved, 18k, 3 blue-white Diamonds... 275.00 
} 23 Ladies’ Ring, 18k, gold and platinum, 3 perfect blue white Dia- 
| monds, 12 small Diamonds on sides.........-. -- 00 
| 24 Ladies’ Cluster Ring. 14k gold and platinum, 1 perfect t blue-white 
| Diamond, 8 small Diamonds............- vad 175.00 
| 25 B-headed 14k Serpent Ring. 3 blue-white Diamonds ctheiisananet 30,00 
| 26 Brooch, 14k, Baroque Pearls, 1 perfect blue-white Diamond... 32.00 
27 Crescent Brooch, 14k gold and platinum, 1 fine Pearl, 23 blue white 
| Dimmnands. ....occcpecccveccsceeececcseccsoecess 185.00 
| 28 Ladies’ Ring, 18k gold and platinum, 2 perfect biue- white Diamonds 500.00 
| 29 Ladies’ 14k open-face Chatelaine Watch, 1 fine Diamond............ 75.00 


Send for new 1906 Catalog Mastreting thousands of i! latest 
| Novelties in Jewelry, Silverware, Art Goods, Stationery, Watches, 
j locks, ete. Most beantiful Jewelry Catalog ever issued. 


JOHN C. PIERIK @ CO., Springfield, Ils. 
The Big Jewelry House, Importers and Mfrs.,26 Plerik Bidg. 


( MOORE PUSH-PINS 


For hanging up CALENDARS, small ——_. 
pictures, draperies, ra, match- 
eager tooth- brushes and lnnumeentie other 
t at Mig L. ring w or plaster walls as 
do ew needed YOU PUSH THEM 
IN WITH Your R FINGERS Made of STEELand 
polished GLASS; strong and ornamental. Can be 
used over and over. ¢ 
an Sold at stationery, house-furnishing. notion and photo- 












supply stores, or mailed prepaid for le packet of &% 
ane A 20e. per box abt No. ene @like cuts No. 
w MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 177 8. 11th St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 











LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE has best 


pictures, 
stories, and verses ever printed for children 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga. 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 


you: oy wanted. 
INO, Box 81, Sal En, ASS. 


The Jewel 


of Seven Stars 
BRAM STOKER 


Its intricacies of plot and euthralling mystery bring 
ancient Egyptian arts and superstitions into life of 
to-day with strange convincingness. The book will 
delight all lovers of Edgar Allan Poe by its marked 
resemblance to that author’s thrilling tales. 


» $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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ANY DEALER 


| OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 

















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEornGe Frost Co., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





















HOPE AND MEMORY.—By Kenyon Cox 
Example of pictures for wedding gifts, exclusively in 


Fe Copley Prints 


Catalogue, 200 illustrations, 25 cts. (stamps), this charge 
deducted from purchase of Prints. Copyright 1900 by 


H 35 Pi Building, 
Curtis & Cameron oo ciokcics: Boston 































A Short Gistory of 
Che English People 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 

































A The history is too well known to | 
Standard need comment or introduction. 
Work It is universally recognized as 
one of the standard works of 
Reliable English literature—a histcry of 
and the English people both reliable 
Comprehensive and comprehensive. 
The present edition is in four an . 
Sn, Pour volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- IQUE among dentifrices in generat- 
Volumes fill the oft-expressed wish of the ing oxygen in the mouth. Since the 
momen ee introduction and phenomenal success 
wets ee ee ct nae aft 9 Rae of Calox other makers are claiming “oxidiz- 
+ re would see how men and things ing” properties for their dentifrices. Is not 
appeared to the spectators of this a striking tribute to the value of 
Colored that day, and how contempo- || THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER? 
ae y observers represented them. | i a ae 
Illuminated Four Imperial Octavo Volumes | Pri 
Missals Ciak.  -« «= eee The Oxygen ne Rate 6 protected by U. 8. Patents. 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 re of infringements. 
Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- Send for sample sufficient for several days’ 
Etc. ed Levant - - - 40.00 | trial and prove its value for yourself. 
wn ged pages and full yee —_ to sy | 
se sets [ fo s m monthly 
i ak OR McKESSON & ROBBINS 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK Dept. A, 93 FULTON ST., NEW YORK | 
OE ES 2 NN Aa A A REE ETI SS 
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THE STATIONERY 


OF QUALITY 
Qlt is the distinctive, clearly defined individ- 


ity of AUTOCRAT Papers which compels 
the fn ip of the woman who selects her 
immediate ions with the view of best 
expressing her own delightful personality. 
Our Special Offer 
QTo quickl aint you with the exceptional 
qualities of Murocbar Stationery, we will send for 
ten cents, in stamps or silver, a liberal assortment of 
in their ing sizes and tints 
— including our newest Linen Velour — 
B) with envelopes to match. Also our inter- 
esting booklet “ Polite .” giving 
the approved forms of extending and accepting 
invitations. 
The best dealers sell AlTo@AT Stationery 
GF xp have any Sind in obtaining it, send us y 
s name, and we see that you are ied. 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
72 Water Street - + Holyoke, Mass. 








Comments on THE BAZAR 


> a 





Pastor Wagner, author of ‘The Simple Life,”’ has begun in Harper’s Bazar a series of 
papers which should pe of vital interest to American women.—Siate Register, Chicago, III. 


Indispensable in every home has come to be Harper’s Bazar, whose contents offer enter- 
tainment for every taste and whose excellent illustrations and irreproachable typography make 
it one of the most attractive of productions.—The Atlanta Constitution. 


Harper's Bazar is the acknowledged American authority on social questions.—fournal, 
Columbus, O. 


Harper's Bazar is always a conservative guide to fashions as they really are.—Telegraph, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Harper’s Bazar maintains the even course of excellence which an appreciative public has 
grown to expect from this best of American fashion magazines.—Ke publican, Springfield, Mass. 


Harper's Bazar for 1906 comes to us with its usual varied contents. This magazine stands 
high in the list of monthly periodicals specially adapted to the tastes and interests of women. 
Ever since Miss Booth assumed the charge of its editorial department, it has been a power for 
good. We wish it a happy, useful, and successful new year.—Woman’s Fournal, Boston, Mass. 


In securing for serial publication ‘‘ The Call of the Blood,”” by Robert Hichens (author of ‘“‘ The 
Garden of Allah’’), Harper's Bazar has shown great enterprise. This same periodical has 
also secured from Pastor Wagner, author of ‘The Simple Life,’ a remarkable series of papers 
for women. In this series the distinguished Frenchman will discuss the domestic and social 
problems of American women as studied by him during his recent visit to this country.—Musical 
Leader and Concert-Goer, New York. 


Harper's Bazar is a woman's magazine that aims to interest, suggest, and assist, and ac- 
complishes its end without didactic inanity, so prevalent in many women’s publications. . . . It 
comes bringing a long list of delightful articles, stories, fashion and household articles.—Sentinel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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-—— CEDAR - LINED——— 
WARDROBE COUCHES 





For Living Room, Den, Hall, Library and Chamber 








The highest degree of Cinch comfort, durable 
service and utility for the money. 
Moth-proof lining of fragrant Red Cedar. § | 
Solid dust-proof bottom. | 


FITTED WITH THE SENG PATENT 
TOP-LIFT, OPENS WITHOUT EF- 
FORT OR MOVING FROM THE WALL 


Just the place for storing dresses and coats without 


Solding. 
Send for free Booklet ‘‘B,” showing many 
handsome : styles, and we will give you the 


name of local agent who will put it in your 
home at our price. Saves trouble and risk of 
damage in transit. 











JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of Box Couches 
ne haat N, Y. 

















= A BPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th for 

— 

=%| England and the Continent 

2 = For lllustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to travel 
~ strictly first-class and under pleasant auspices, address 

> 308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

* | Mrs. M. A. CROSLE yor 22 E. 45th St. New York City. 








} 
Save the Boys and Girls (°2.,"" 
unhealthy lives by giving them an abun- 
dance,of good out-of-doors exercise 


‘The “Irish Mail” <,*.. 


The 

even development to every part 
of the boy’s body. Built low 
and can’t upset. The car that’s 
geared for speed. At your 
dealer’s, or write for lowest 
factory prices. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., 
79 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 


“Old Hickory” fy Be 75 
Spindle Back Chair 


Guaranteed most serviceable commuveatta, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 

ever sold at this remarkably low price. 

WilLi stand all sorts of weather. 1- 
constructed of genuine white 






















. deep ; height overall 40ins. Price 
61.75, freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, tables, 
etc., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the “Old Hickory” Furn- 
iture and see that our trade mark is on 
ev . if your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit direct to us. Ask for new 


48- © illustrated catalogue and our 
Special Introductory Offer—F REE 
E OLD Ht 
















CKORY CHAIR CO. 
15 St. = MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“the Driginal ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 


urers.” 


The 


CLEAN“ 


If women only knew the genuine 
comfort, convenience, and clean- 
liness accompanying the use of 
Bissell’s “Cyco” Bearing sweeper, 
they wouldn't let a day pass with- 
out having one of these machines. 

There are some good reasons 
why over 9,000,000 women 
throughout the world are using 
the Bissell. Here are a few of the 
reasons: The 


BISSELL 


does the work of sweeping in one 
quarter of the time, with 95 per 
cent. less effort than the corn broom 
requires, brightens and preserves 
your carpets, confines all the dust, 
and will last longer than fifty corn 


brooms. 
Buy a “Cyco” Bearing Bissell’s 
now, send us the purchas€® slip, 


and we will send you free a neat, 
useful present. 

Look for the name Bissell. 

Sold by all first- 
class dealers. 










Prices—$2.50, $3.00, 
$3.25, $3.50, $3.75, 
$4.00, $5.00, $5.50. 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 


Dept. 96 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World) 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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IMPERIAL 


SMYRNA 











HEREVER you place an“ Imperial” Smyrna 
Rug, its effect is charming, and you can always 
obtain an “Imperial” of suitable colors and 
pattern for any room in your house. It is made in sizes 
from 18x 34 inches to 12x 18 feet; in Oriental, Delft, 
Two-tone, and Medallion designs. The “ Imperial - 
will twice outwear a carpet of equal cost. It hasa 
thick weave of pure wool; it is reversible, both sides 
being exactly alike; it has no seams, even in the 
largest sizes. An “ Imperial” always lies flat on 
the floor. 

If you consider a genuine Oriental Rug too expen- 
sive, buy the “ Imperial,” for there is no other rug 
made in America that so closely approaches the 
wonderful beauty and durability of the Oriental. 

Write to-day for our booklet, “ Art 
and Utility.” showing these hand- 
ie rugs in their exact colorings. 
qpperaity | ronahout the United States 
hoodie th the “Imperial. 
ae no sermine “ Imperial ” bears the trade- 
CAUTION : S. R.” woven in the selvage. 


ee S f. SLOANE 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
886 Broadway, New York 


- 


Est. 1843 


—— 





1 





It will pay you to 


Send a Postal Card 





| , For FREE S2mples. about ; 
Sheets and Sheeting 


“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


Sheets, 
Sheeting, 
and Pillow 
ANCHOR J BRAND. Cases. 
Demand to 
see it before 
purchasing. 


is the name 
and this is 
the trade- 
mark brand 
found on 
all the best 


Tf not found at your dealers, 


write us. 


DWIGHT MFG. CO.. New York 











Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


a’ 


Made of linen 
lawn, piped in 
red, tucked back 
mege sleeves 
with deep tucked 
cums, Best stock 
to match, three 
a halfinch tucks 
across front, two 
box plaits down 








center of front. 





Order No. 787 F. 





HIGH CLASS DRESS GOODS 


The very latest weaves for the 
Spring and Summer of 1906 in 
= M rs, Voiles, Broad- 

s, Panamas, Irish Linens, Piqué 
and White Wash Goods of all kinds 





0 
40% Below 
Retail Prices 
Gut any length desired. All carriage charges 

Sek Weide Sor compie of orate dished pean 
yours for the asking. Send to-day to 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRESS GOODS IMP. CO. 
1114 St, James Bidg., N. Y. City 





Please give bust measure 

1-4 

r page 

“of General 

ER eee 

any lady will cu 

ad. out i it to us at once—It’s F % 
only guide to true economy ever pu 


BOSTON STORE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GUARANTEED Direct from Looms. 
Bank References. 


| K CUT ANY LENGTH. 
Charges prepaia everywhere. 








of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 











40* SAVED. 
LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway, N.Y. 





Send five 2c.stamps forsamples 
60 
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‘Beautifyg : 


‘> yourrHome © 






If building or decorat- 
ing, you probably realize 
that in the modern house 
the woodwork is an im- 
portant feature; its color 
and finish are often made 
the keynote of successful color schemes. 

Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
widely known writer and practical Decorator, 
is now a permanent member of our Staff in 
charge of the Decorative Department. She 
will upon request furnish to our patrons full 
color schemes for a single room or an entire 
building ; also panels showing the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will 
make purchases of wall coverings, draperies, 
rugs, furniture, etc., and all without any 
charge whatever to those using our pro- 
ductions. 

A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
New York Office will bring a prompt reply. 
Send ro cents for a copy of the new edition 
of the Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, 
a profusely illustrated book of 25 pages, 
8% x 11 inches, on House Decorations. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


31 Dearborn Ave., 21 Vesey Street, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
Established 1865. 


” ILL the bugs before they get 
a chance to destroy your 
plants and flowers. 

Do it now—with THOMPSON'S 
Cerna ‘om 
tobacco). It will harder if you 
let them get a start. Itis colorless, 
odorless, stainless, and quickly 
kills insects and vermin wherever 

found—on plants, vegetables, fruits; 
on cats, dogs, fowls; on human head 
* or body; in clothing, carpets, furni- 
ture, bedding or woodwork, hen- 
houses, dog-kennels, ote. 
Sold by druggists, - and 5 
cans; the ROSE-NICO INE. FUMI- 
GATOR, 25e., convenient for house- 
hold and hen-house fumigation to 
kill vermin. No odor afterward. 
If you send us the name of your druggist, we will send free our 
wanenie booklet (32 pages), ‘‘ How to Destroy Plant Insects and 
Vermin.” 50c. can prepaid 60c.; 25c. can or Fumigator 40c., or 
both 60c., if your druggist won supply you (not maliable). 


PF, A. THOMPSON & CO., Mig. Chemists, | 
528 Trombley Ave.. Detrot it, Mich. 


























Good Bye, 
Scissors Grinder 


The more Keen Kutter scis- 
sors the less scissors grinding, 
for Keén Kutters stay sharp, 
tight and accurate after years of 
constant service. You don’t real- 
ize how serviceable and trust- 
worthy a pair of scissors can be 
until you have tried the kind that 
bears this name— 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS an? SHEARS 


*he name which guarantees that you 
will be perfectly satisfied every time 
and all the time. Keen Kutter scissors 
and shears, cutlery and tools have been 
the standard of America for 37 years. 
Sold under the Keen Kutter trade 
mark and this motto: ‘‘ The Recol- 
lection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 

The difference in price is slight. 
The extra quality makes all the 
difference in the world. Keen 
Kutter pocket knives for men and 


women are the very best 
made. 


If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter tools write 
us and learn where to get 
them. 

Seissor book sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPARY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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If Your Feet Hurt | 
Your Health Suffers | 









** Tt bends 
with the foot”’ 


| | If your feet hurt, 
on the whole body. 
| Do you know why they hurt? 
The foot bends, but the sole of the shoe is | 
| stiff. At every step the ball of the foot bearing the | 
entire weight of the body rubs against this sole. 
This rad, rub, rub, makes the feet burn and 
ache. It keeps every rierve under constant tension. | | 
The Red Cross Shoe is absolutely comfortable. 
The sole, made of leather tanned by a special | | 
process, is flexibée; it is of regular walking | 
thickness yet so supple that it follows every 
movement of the foot. This leather is not 
used in any other shoe. 


every step is a strain | 








The heel, of the same buoyant leather (with 
stitched top), takes the jar off the spine. 

One woman writes: ‘‘My feet are very tender. I have 
been wearing Red Cross Shoes for ten days and they are the 
most comfortable shoes I have ever worn,”” 

The Red Cross prevents the evils that come 
from wearing thin soles, for it supports and pro- 

| tects the foot, yet it is delightfully light and cool. 


| With its perfect comfort the Red Cross has 
i It is made in all lasts from ‘‘ common 
sense ’’ to the most fashionable. 


Our booklet «« Women To-day’’ shows the 
importance of foot-comfort. Write for it. 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer @ Co. stamped 
mon the sole. Imitations have neither the 
3 comfort, style nor wearing qualities of the 
“7 genuine. Leading dealers have the Ted 

VT Cross. If yours hasn’t order direct from us. 
Oxfords, $3.00 and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4.00 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


824-834 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 














| 















PSHEAF 


THE MODERN 
SAFETY PINA 


ghl d 
ites 
NURSES » 















ROCHESTER.N.Y. 
Send Postal te tol Franklin St. NY City 
Foy Pret SamP.es 





(00 wens, $750 
INVITATIONS se 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request, 
RVEBETT WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th St., Richmond,Va, 


& Norwegian Shop x 


The only place in America where the beautiful Norwegian wares can be 
obtained. Wate for free illustrated catalog of Nerwegian and Danish 
Needle-work, Carved Cabinets, Handlooms for home weaving, 
ete. All designs selected by me personally on my annual trip to Norway, 
and may be depended upon to be the finest and most artistic. 


Mrs. NANNA T. BOEDKER, 801 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, i. 











TeUUeTESaa ees’ 





15 Cents pays for the complete course of instruc- 
tion. All contained in the New Columbia Book 
of Yarns (7th edition)—a regular mine of information 
on the subject of knitting. Teaches everything from 
the making of the simplest stitches to the turning out 
of the finest garments. 170 pages, 160 illustrations. 
A dollar book for 15 Cents—at dealers’ 
or by mail. 

Columbia Yarns are soft, even, elas- 
tic, ecqnomical—the best in the world. 

Look for the Columbia trade-mark on 
the label around every skein. 

COLUMBIA YARNS, Philadelphia 
























Directions for 
making above 
garment are tn 
“Fleisher's”’ 
Knitting and Cro- 


Knitting cheting Manual. 


and crochet- 
ing have an added charm now that they are 
the “ proper thing’’ for every woman to do. 
Fortunately they are accomplishments within 
every one’s reach The majority of women 
have always possessed the knack. Now 
they can be fashionable as well as sensible. 


In planning a garment of this kind, how- 
ever, it is important to remember that in 
order to produce satisfactory results only the 
best yarns should be used. 


The ‘‘ Fleisher’ Yarns combine all the quali- 
ties required bythe expert knitter or crocheter 
— evenness, elasticity, loitiness. They are 
dyed in a full line of beautiful colors, from 
the deep rich shades used for afghans to the 
light delicate tints for children’s garments. 

If you use The ‘‘Fleisher” Yarns you can 
be sure that the garment will stand the test 
of wash and wear. 

Knitting Worsted 





Germantown Zephyr 


Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


When ordering ask for “FLEISHER’S,” 
and see that each skein bears the trade- 
mark ticket. 

“PLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL” mailed for twenty-four tickets from The 


“ Fleisher" Yarns and § cents for postage, It contains direc- 
tions for making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “ D” Philadelphia 
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is assured by wearing our new spring models. 
They are nght up to the hour in fashion with 
the new spring gowns; made with special ref- 
erence to fit the new modes. Graceful lines 
at bust and hips are exclusive features of the; 

















































G-D Justrite in the stores. Write for our Free } 
Book “JUST THE RIGHT CORSET.” 
A help in choosing the nght model for you. } 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 


267 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 































ot | 


SUPPORTER 


Pat. pec 5, 1899 


Improves Your Figure and Gives 
Greatest Comfort 

Perfect Supporter with Dress or 
Negligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians, physi- 
cal culturists, ladies of fashion. 

Women who dress correctly know 
that much depends upon the Hose 
Supporter. Don't be talked into any- 
thing but the “ Foster.” If your 
dealer regards your satisfaction, he 
keeps it. If he has only an eye to 
large profits. he keeps the imitations 

Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear 
Price 50c. and up 
In many ty les. At reliable dealers’, 
Agents for U.S 

ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 

Send for Booklet ‘‘ Supporter 
Dangers.”’ It tells all about the 
many unknown troubles of im- 
perfect Hose Supporters FREE, 


** The Name is on the 


Buckles ”’ 


Don’t purchase a cheap Sup- 
porter because it is cheap. Fos- 
ter is best and the price is right. 


(Be ee re Cee te gee ene 





What is it that you aspire to 
in life? 


Health is the first considera- 
tion. Rubber heels procure more 
health to the square inch than 
That’sa 
fact— my teacher told me so, 


anything in evidence. 


and he told me to teach it to 
my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber 
heels are a benefit, but I have 
to. Come down to 
and be honest with yourself, — 
rubber on your heels is the cor- 


business 


rect thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the only 
heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
ber the name when ordering — 
don’t cost you any more. Any 
dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 








FAIRYLAND RAG DOLLS 


Made in clean, sunny factories 
| M. C. W. FOOTE, Sole Manufacturer, Plainfield, N. J. 


| American School of Home Economies 
3329¢ Armour Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Please send me your 66-page bulletin on ‘‘ The Pro- 
fession of Home-making.”” I would like to know 
about your correspondence courses relating to health, 
food, economy, children, etc. 


Send for catalog to 





Is naecbsdveievlhhacbetdieintennadsstecaiiatadt 


MOUND sic cnessdccéapmeottitinvedbeteses (Enclose, or send postal. 


I Will Make 


BEAUTIFUL RUGS 
YOUR’ “OLD CARPET 


Write for Free Book of colored designs 
and prices. Don’t sell your old Carpet or 
Rug to a ragman fora few pennies; send 
same to me—‘‘ OLSON, THE RUG MAN.’ 
Don’t bother ! beat or clean it—just 
tie a rope ’round it—put on a tag with 
my address—when it arrives, /’// pay 
the freight. Then I will renovate it, 
weave it carefully into a handsome 
new rugin plain, fancy or oriental 
design of soft, pliable texture, closely 
woven and at very small expense to 
you. 

It makes no difference where you 
live—my customers range from Maine 
to California. 

i guarantee my rugs to be rich, 
ay ye suitable for any room and to 
lie flat and smooth. 


Keliable Agents Wanted. 
OLSON RUG COMPANY 
1897-1899 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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At pa prices is a 20th-Century possibility, 
and, with our patented one-lever control, is ab- 
solutely safe and reliable, free from complica- 
tions and care. No skill being required to 
operate them, wecan guarantee you satisfaction 
and the most health-giving pleasure money can 
buy you. Others may make this claim, we 


deliver the goods. A complete line of boats for 
inspection, trial and prompt delivery will be 


found at our different branches. Let us show 


you Racine worth. 


122 W. 34th St., - 
509 Tremont St., - 
38 Delaware Ave., 


- New York, 
1321 Michigan Ave., - 


Boston, 
Camden, N.J., 
Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Seattle, 


and all other principal cities. 


182 Jefferson Ave., 
321 Ist Ave. 8S. - - 


If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats 
Auto Boats, Row or Hunting Boats, Dingheys or Canoes 
for pleasure or business, write for illustrated truth to the 


Racine Boat Mfg. Company Box 10, Muskegon, Mich. 











PARIS FASHIONS BOOK 


POE U 5s oa ee. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., the largest silk manu- 
facturers inthe United States, have ata great expense 
secured the service of 
one of the leading de- 
signers of gowns in 
Paris, who has furnish- 
= p= haw att Ge 
ading Paris designs 
for 1906. These de- 
signs cost Belding 
ros. . $25.00 
each. They have 
photographed and re- 
produced the patterns, 
thus bringing Paris 
styles for and 
Summer, 1906, to your 

door without cost. 
These are the correct 
= and leading styles for 

BELDING BROS. & COMPANY the year and can 
a used in the construc- 
| tion of such material 
| as appeals to the taste 
of well dressed women. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. will send this Fashion 
Book to any one who desires correct and up-to-date 
styles, absolutely free. No lady should be without 
this Fashion Book, as the photographs of the gowns, 
waists, cloaks and Misses’ gowns, etc., give ideas that 
could “> obtained by visiting leading Modistes in 
Paris. e patterns are so stamped and explained 
that a child can put them together. They will please 
you. Send for Fashion Book to-day. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


Silk Manufacturers, 
436-438 Broadway, New York City. 





Beldeng’s Correct Paris Designs 


——S 
QUARTERLY Faso soon 


J 



































HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. 

writes to the author: “I owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been 

among the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
development.” 


New and Revised Edition. 


President Roosevelt 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 














Designers and Makers of Garden 
Furniture and High-Class Monuments. 


A SUN-DIAL 


is an instrument for indicating the time of day by means of the 
position of a shadow on a dial or diagram.—Century Dictionary. 


It is more than this. It is a charming, almost living 
presence in the garden or on the lawn, which makes 
the place most interesting and satisfying. We have a 


booklet, which we send free. W 
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‘rite for it to-day to 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 








782 Woman’s Temple 
CHICAGO 
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AN UNUSUAL 


FREE OFFER 


PERFUME 


RARE IN FRAGRANCE 
REMARKABLE IN DELICACY 
SUBTLE AND LASTING 
IN QUALITY. 


The latest and mot delicate odor 
is now found in Pompadour Per- 
fume which takes its name from the 
beautiful Madame de Pompadour 
who taught the world the power and 
influence of a fascinating toilette. 

Pompadour Perfume is an exquisite 
extract, very concentrated, made from 
a combination of nature's sweetest 
flowers, redolent with the breath of 
Spring. It is sold in a beautiful silk- 
lined case, a full-sized ounce bottle, 
for $1.00 at toilet and drug counters. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
send direct to the manufacturer. 


AN UNUSUAL FREE OFFER 


To introduce our wonderful Pompa- 
dour Perfume we will send, absolutely free, 
a lady's sheer lawn handkerchief, delicately 
perfumed with Pompadour. Nothing but 
our implicit confidence in our perfume 
could have induced us to adopt this 
expensive method of introduction, We 
are confident that when once you 
breathe the fascinating bouquet of 
Pow padour you will be an enthusi- 
gasuic and permanent user of this 
elegant perfume. All we ask in 
return is the name and address 
of your dealer. Send it and 
we will send you this per- 
fumed handkerchief FREE 




































; 


7 Z| S71 STEARNS, PERFUMER 
. » 1251 Jefferson Avenue 
Se Detroit, Mich. 








| HE er is — of hose sup- 

porters, from plain garters to 

elaborate contrivances of many 
tapes and much adjustment. 


VENUS does all that 
any of them do and a 
good deal that none of 
them can do, and you 
don’t have to wear a 
harness to get all 
the benefits. 


VENUS is sold at all 
first-class outfitting stores. If you don't 
find it readily, 50 cents will bring 
you our high-grade 1906 model. 


A. STEIN @ CO. 
315 Franklin St. - CHICAGO 


























This Taffeta Silk 
SHIRTWAIST SUIT 


suit is made of a 


very good qual- ge 

ity taffeta 

silk,thewaist SY 

is made with & 


very fine lace col- 
lar and yoke. Two 
tucked plaits down 
front of waist, 
cluster of fine 





















rows of tucking,¥ 
three tucks in 
each cluster; 13 


ing plaits at each 
gore, fancy 
shirred girdle. 


Our 400 page 
Catalog of Gen- 
eral Merchan- 
dise—hand- 
somely illus- 
trated—will 











OSTON STORE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















We can weave them to order into handsome > ~ Any 
size. We pay freight. Write for particulars. Dept. 11. 


OLD CARPETS m= NEW RUGS 


WESTERN RUG CO., Inc.,123 Blue Island Ave., CHICAGO 


You can do all your shopping in 
New York City, without charge, by 


addressing Mrs. Henny J. Hai, 


No. 108 West 144th Street, New York City, U.S.A. Sam 
ples matched, goods of all descriptions bought and shipped 
| direct. Write for circular. 














Any thin 















FREE FOR 30 DAYS Bs ua 
NATURE’S RIVAL like this. 


AIR FORMS 


(PATENTED) 
are dainty garments to give style to your fi 
ure, not awkward things to be pinned or ti 
Nature's Rival Forms are more necessary / 
than a corset toa thin woman. Bust Form 


cover (cambric or silk). Easily inflated by you 
to any size desired. Sanitary ,cool and combest 
able; adds style, grace and distinction; corrects 
imperfections of igure. Our pneumatic Bustles 
and Hip Forms (soft, pliable and imperceptible) 
relieve spine and hips from weight of skirts. 
If yous dealer hasa t them write for illustrated 
folder and 80 Day Free Trial Offer. 


MADAME K. L. STENHOUSE 
509 € House Blk., 
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STORK ABSORBENT: 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


DIAPERS 
For BABY ™ 22422" 


If you want the very des¢ Diapers for baby, get STORK 
Absorbent Diapers. ‘ They give the baby comfort and help 
you. ‘Scientifically cut in triangular shape. Made of softest cotton cloth, with 
a velvety center of “COTTON PLUSH” one-half inch thick. More absorbent 
than six thicknesses of diaper cloth. Very light weight, adjustable, healthful. 
» Woven on Specially constructed looms, and there is nothing like them, or half 
as good. ‘{ The single thickness about the waist does not overheat the baby. 
The single thickness between the baby’s limbs does not tend to make him bow-legged. 
STORK Absorbent Diapers save making. They are easily washed and greatly lessen 
the amount of washing, folding and handling. 

Sold in antiseptically sealed boxes so that they are all ready to put 01 baby. Small 
size 75c. per box, medium size goc. per box, and large size $1 per box. 6 Diapers in a box. 
Ask your dealer for STORK Absorbent Diapers. If you cannot obtain them from 
him, write us. A Baby Wash Cloth, with a center of ‘‘ cotton 
FREE plush,” as a useful sample to show how the 
Diapers are made, for sending your Dry-Goods 
dealer’s name. 
These Diapers mean a lot to the Baby. Be sure to try them. 


THE STORK COMPANY, "FS7- BOSTON, MASS. 


Also Manufactarers of ‘‘ STORK "’ Sheeting, “ ereax ” Pants, ““STORK”’ Bibs, Ete, 
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U NEED acy 


A Perfect 


‘| HEALTH WAIST 


Fits the form perfectly. 
Adinstabie. Comfortable, Grace- 
ful, Washable, and Economical. | 
{ Endorsed by the World- Renowned 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. Send for de- | 
scriptive booklet—F REE. Agents 
make money selling this waist. 

Write for terms to-day. 

Address Dress Department, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

23-143 Washington Ave., N., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Se Se) 
DRE SS is, to-day, considered as 
vg of children, A te 

_ Proper rearing of children. “Ast 

is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
@ We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of supporting underdress for chil- 
dren. We Thostrate herewith our 


“mM” BAND 
FOR INFANTS 
which does for the baby what our famous 
“M°’ (Minneapolis) "7.0 

Waist does for boys 


- - - — He needs it and girls. The pict- 
Read eed ses tall the story. 


THE GENIUS @ “‘M’"’ goods are on sale at all leading 


stores. If your merchant does not carry 
Po Tease By Margaret Potter them, we will supply you . sae! receipt of 


his name and 25 cents for or waist. 
° ‘ : ; 

CALDER's (Give exact ages in ordering.) 
254 254 POLISH YOUR § Every mother of children between the 
ages of 1 month and 15 years should immedi- 
seer awe NAILS WITH ately write for our book, “ Twig Bend- 
ing,”’ which is full of information for, and is 

free to, mothers. 


CALDE R°S § Minnearous knitting works 


628 Kryant Ave. Berth, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nail-Polish Tablet ]| ——— 


Rub the Tablet on palm of hand or 
chamois buffer and polish. The 
result will prove most satisfactory. 


AT THE SHOPS. A SAMPLE BY MAIL 10 CENTS WAVY and CURLY HAIR 


Prepared by ALBERT L. CALDER CO., Providence, R.!. May positively be obtained without the aid of curling-irons by 


. the use of Mrs. Mason’s Old English Hair Tonic. Send 
Manufacturers of CALDER’S DENTINE stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 


MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th Street, New York City 
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NAIL-POLISH TABLET 
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LET ME TELL YOU HOW TO HAVE 


Grace, Health, Strength and Beauty 


HE woman beau- My system is new, but old enough to have 

tiful is the wom- | proven its efficiency. It is inexpensive; it is 
an who has_ good | simple; it is not tiresome; it interests the mind 
health, whose diges- | and it stimulates every part of the body. 


tion is unimpaired, It will give any woman a skin free from even 

who sleeps soundly | suggestions of blood impurities, if she will con- 

and eats enjoyably. | scientiously use the system, say, three months 
To those women | —not more than six months in any case. 

who do not enjoy the Please remember you are not asked to tire 





four essentials to hap- | yourself, nor will you weary of the treatment, 

piness mentioned in | which is ever new and charms you by its 

the foregoing para- | novelty. ; 

graph, I offer the Would you become graceful, vigorous, self- 

opportunity to gain | reliant, beautifully proportioned, with a com- 

them. plexion radiant with Nature’s cosmetic, a 
I will make you as | capacity to enjoy life that will admit of no 

nearly perfect as Nat- | denial? DO YOU WANT TRUE HAPPI- 

ure intended you to| NESS? OFCOURSE YOU DO. Then please 

be, and I'll accom- | investigate my system of health culture. It 

plish this desired condition without prescribing | is the premier method, scientifically correct and 

drugs or medicines of any kind. absolutely infallible. A line in a letter or a 
By my system of health culture, the woman | post-card will bring complete information and 

with an angular form, and the one who inclines | a story that will enthrall the attention of every 

too much to embonpoint, are enabled to acquire | woman. 

that grace of carriage and contour of figure | 

which every sane woman wishes to possess if STUART ROBERTS, A.B. 

she lacks them. Goshen, Ind, 






























Go West to the Ocean 
lightful along the Pacific and up in the 
sierra the Grand Cenyon of Avims (ULE RS 
and Yosemite. Go Santa Fe, the cool, y A 
picturesque end dustless way. . 









San Diego 
Round-trip excursion tickets to California on sale all 


$75 i=, $69 Ft. Misouri River 
Correspondingly low rates from the East generally. 
Allo one fare plus $2 last week in June and first week in July. 
Sat Eesae ieee el dl dctan otirie heow. Won't 
you write to us and ask for full information? ‘To Cali- 
fornia Over the Santa Fe Trail” and “ California Summer 
Outings” are two Santa Fe publications you will wish to read. 
Addvess, Pass. Dept.. A. T. & S. F. Ry.. Railway Exchange. Chicago. 
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Will Cut Leather or Anything Cutable 


The seeret lies in our Stielweld Process 


<2 A piece of crucible steel which makes the finest cutting 
surface possible and one that holds its edge longest és welded 
to a frame made so tough ad so rigid that it will stand the 
severest strains of usage without breaking. After the blades 
have been tempered, shaped, ground and polished, they are 
perfectly matched so that they will cut clean and sharp from 
point to heel, and are so joined they will never work loose. 

iiSS _ To be sure that you are not getting the ordinary cast- 
s: iron, easy dulling, breakable kind, look for this Wiss trade- 
NEWARK NJ. “ti mark on the blade. It means we guarantee every arti- 


U.S.A. cle bearing our trade-mark to be perfect in workmanship. 
If unsatisfactory for any reason, the dealer will exchange it, or we will. 


Our Book, “ Pointed Sharpness,” Sent Free 


It illustrates and describes the process of making shears and scissors, and gives 
pictures and prices of the 150 varieties of the Wiss make. Your dealer (if he is a good 
one) probably sells Wiss goods. If he does not, do not run a chance; go to another 
store. 


J. WISS @ SONS CO., 13-39 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


"How to Cool a Hot Porch" 


is the title of our free booklet, which we want to send to 
every reader of this publication. White today and learn how 


























add an extra room to your home, cool and shady, at a cost 
of from $2 to $10. 


Passers-by cannot see them, though you can look 
out. This affondes privacy altos re aches 





HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
“She can look out, but you can’t look in.” 27 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED | 4, TALCUM 





‘secret of her beautiful flow- 
ing locks, she would say, 
“Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer.” It is the 
guardian of youth, the key 
to beauty. It is safe, sure, 
and reliable. Sold for over 
sixty years. 


For the whiskers and moustache we 
make a Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S 
DYE. It colors instantly a rich brown ora 
soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


as the first flowers of Spring is 
the soothing touch of MENNEN’S. 
Gives immediate and tive relief 
from PRICKLY HEAT, CHAF- 
ING. SUNBURN, and all skin 
troubles. Por pane ~ on every 
box, see that you get the genuine. 
For sale ev here, or by mail 
asc. Sample ice, , 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcoum. 






























A S 
Complexion 
high A Pray telly 
es, t y use 
ot - absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion, 
MURRAY’S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 
are composed of pure Charcoal 
FOR 10c, in stamps, a full size 
25c. box mailed for trial. Once only. 












“You'd never think I 
STAINED myhair,after | 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
» will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it ina few minutes every 
month with a comb. | 
The stain doesn’t hurt || | 
the hair as dyes | 
do, but makes it 
grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair so it will defy detection, be uniform 
in color from tip to root, and natural in appearance. If 
you have 


GRAY or FADED 
HAIR 


|| or hair ruined by bleaching, you can stain it qeckis and harm- 
|| lessly from a rich golden brown to almost black, by using 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 


It takes you a few minutes once a month to apply it 
with yourcomb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub of con- 
tains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper, which make 

| the hair look “ dead” and fall out. It isa harmless vegetable 
preparation, has no odor, no sediment, no grease. Also a 
tonie for the hair. 


| We Send You a Liberal Trial to Prove i 


One bottle should last youa year. Price, $1.00 r 
bottle. We guarantee satisfaction. Send s 25 A —~1 


stamps or coin) and we will mail » ch id, 
PinBRAL TRIAL PACKAGE, ‘in plain. sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic 
|| 104 Groton Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 
L*s ee 











I was deaf myself for 25 years. 
I perfected and patented a small, 
invisible ear drum in order to 
help my own hearing. It is 
called “The Way Ear Drum,” 
and by the use of these drums I 
can NOW HEAR WHISPERS. 
I want all deaf ple to write 
me. I do not claim to “cure”’ all 
cases of deafness, neither can I 
benefit those who were born deaf. 
But I CAN HELP 90 percent. of 
those whose hearing is defective. 

. 7 Won't you take the trouble to 
write and find out all about me and my invention? 
Tell me the cause of your deafness. 

GEO, P. WAY, 618 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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I Can Make You Well, Strong fii" 
and Beautiful 


below, te points 
MOST IMPORTANT in your 

ease and mark thus (X) 

also 

VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, 

strength, beauty, poise and, with these, her happi- 
ness. It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 women 
and my knowledge of what my work has done for them 
that makes me know I can do as much for you. 

Let me give you a perfectly balanced organism. 
Let me direct your breathing, your exercise, your 
diet; let me give you a perfect blood supply and 
circulation; a nervous system in harmony with itself 
and the rest of your body, each nerve center properly 



































directing the organ it controls The resultant strong Protraming nite “ 
vitality will enable you to resist disease, and I will Height bdom 
make you what you were intended to be—strong, Weight 

happy, graceful, beautiful—loving and beloved, with Do you stand correctly 
a mental calm _ which is life power and true beauty, Thin chest 

making your life a satisfaction to yourself, making Thin bust 

you the delight and admiration of your friends. Thin neck 


Only 15 Min- Give me 15 minutes of your 


Complexion 










time each day, in your own Se see walk gracefully 
utes & day home, by following my simple tabs bak 
directions. Just a little care is all you need to make Dullness 
you the ideal woman of your type. Do not say it Irritable 
is impossible, that nature has not given you the first Nervés 
requirements cf health and beauty—I know it is pos- Headaches 
sible. I have accomplished it for thousands Catarth 
Dizzin 
Drugs are.Dangerous Indigestion 
I use no drugs. I never treat a pupil I cannot Live 
help. If I cannot help you, I will tell you so Kidne 
I Do you think “ True Mother- ys 
eep + : Lungs 
Ww Y hood” means devotion of Heart 
omen YOunMng mother to her family and . Throat 
neglect of herself? True’?—No, the true mother is MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK Colds 
true to her sacred duty of preserving and protecting Rheumatism 
herself, that she may be of greatest service to her family. The mother needs health, strength and Circulation 
lightness of heart, that she may be a true wife—the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social help Blood 


and inspiration, not a slaving, suffering dead-weight for his pity. The true mother 
keeps well, beautiful and young, that she may enjoy the confidence and admiration 
of her children and be their guide and welcome councillor. 

If you could sit beside me, at my desk, I could, if I would, show you, daily, hundreds 
of letters from pupils I have helped. I never violate a confidence, never show a letter 
without permission, but here are a few snatches from one morning's mail: 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical eultare. 

I have lost 78 pounds, and was neverbetter. I look tom years younger. “ 

My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 

dust think how I have gained, since I began with yon.ivens 112 to 18744 Ibs. fn 

My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, ~~. le 

actually beginning to look like your pieture of correet poise. 

My Wend nteady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent money ever 

o 

Just think, Mise Coeroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the 

distress, and now } think leould DIGEST TACKS, 1 am so happy. — 


How to Stand Remember, I give you personal instruction, after careful study of 
and Walk your symptoms and condition Upon request, I will send you a 

n a booklet showimg you how to stand and walk correctly, with a card 
of correct poise for your dressing-table, Free. 


Is your health or figure im- 
perfect in any way not 
mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or single? 


ssaapp 
IMDyy 
















Besides the book and poise card, in answer to your first inquiry, is in- } 
fomones cluded my personal examination of your symptoms and my first advice 
nstruction {, you Write me fully about your case, also letting me know your 
faults of figure, etc I will then make a personal study of your case and will let you 


know whether I can help you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. 
I never publish letters without special permission, though | can send u hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have beleed, who are ouly too glad to have me dew their letters. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington St., Dept. 24, CHICAGO 


Author of “ Growth in Silence,” ** Character as Expressed in the Body,” etc. 








Fill out, ent off and 
mail this blank— NOW! 








NOTE. — Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Ci ulture | Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED. 


““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached Hair or Moustache ijastantaneously. Gives any shade 
from light brown to black. Does not wash or rub off. Contains no poison and is not sticky 
nor greasy. Sold by all druggists, or we will send you a Trial Size for 20c., postpaid, large 
size (eight times as much), 60c. If your druggist don’t sell it send direct to us. Send the yellow 
wrapper from two bottles purchased from a druggist and we will give you a full-size bottle free. 
7am WALNUTTA COMPANY, - - - 1405-E Olive Street, - - - ST. LOUIS. MO. 








Teach your children to, use me—youth’s and child’ s size. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the > a Bristles in 

irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to ho 
it. This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
\ like our b 

























rer eo* 
MEDIUM oct ay Adults’ Youths’ 
ver ew Sf ee Children's esc: By mail or at dealers, 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 160 Pine 8t., Florence, Masa. 
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Body Builder and Strength 
For Old People, Civics, 
eak, Run-down | Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old-fashio old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously pala palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggis«t ina Piace 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 








FRECKLES 
REMOVED 
We can positively remove any 
| case of freckles with 
STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
‘This is @ strong assertion, but we will 
tefund your money if not satisfied. Our 
remedy is prepared for this 2ne ailment. 
| Write for p.rticulars. 
——e FRECKLE CREAN CO. 
Dept. + Aarora, Ii. 











Sanne M. E. WALLER 


A really delightful romance of the old town of Nan- 
tucket, a typical vacation story, satisfying, restful, 
original in both theme and treatment. By the au- 
thor of The Wood-carver of 'Lympus. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, denied Vor«K 








makes the complex- 
ions of those who u 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 


ARMS 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward itwas discovered that the 

hair was completely removed. We named the new 
discovery MODE ENE. , is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. ly for a few minutes 
and the hair disappears as vit magic. It Cannot 
Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 
remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on —— may require two or more appli- 
cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electPolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended 

by all whe have tested Ite merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of 61.00 per bottle. -_ ad by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
{2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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THIS BOOK FREE 


a, Tells how to preserve the nat- 
_ — ural beauty of the hair— 
: . how to regain this beau- 
ty if it has been lost, and 
how any woman may ac- 
quire it. 48 pp., including 
— of latest styles of 
witches, wigs and every 
kind ot fine hair goods at 
lowest prices. fe send 
goods on approval — pay if 
satisfied. Write today oo tor the 
free book ; it is compiled from 

the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION Co. 
Dept. 185 
209 State St., Chicago 


















Largest mail order 


48 pp. 
Illustrated hair merchants in the world. 




















